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Chairmanss foreword 


The story of the documentation of Khoisan rock art is perhaps as interesting as the task 
of interpreting it. The book and the exhibition, On the Trail of Qing and Orpen, bring a 
wide-angle lens to bear on an early instance of the recording and publishing of a tiny sample 
of this art. 

The story starts in December 1873, during a military expedition to track down a chief 
who had fallen foul of the Natal colonial government. An official named Joseph Orpen and 
a party of armed men from the Cape Colony and its north-eastern borderlands were travel- 
ling through the Maloti highlands of Basutoland (now known as Lesotho) to track down the 
Hlubi chief Langalibalele kaMthimkhulu, who had taken refuge in the mountains. 

Among the members of the party was a young Khoisan guide named Qing, who was 
one of the last surviving members of his community in the area. In the course of their trav- 
els through the broken country of the Senqu valley, they passed a number of rock shelters 
whose walls were decorated with paintings. 

Although the party had an essentially military purpose, the unplanned exchanges between 
Qing and Orpen on the topic of the art have become the most famous result of its operations. 
Orpen recorded what Qing told him about the painted images in terms of the myths of the 
surviving Khoisan communities in the region. He also made field sketches of some of the 
images. From these materials, he published an illustrated article in 1874 in the Cape Monthly 
Magazine. 

Since then, more than a century of serious academic research has been conducted into 
Khoisan rock art, together with recorded statements made by Kalahari Khoisan that shed 
light on its purpose and meaning, not only in the Maloti, but throughout southern Africa. 

The conclusion drawn is that this art is among the most complex and sophisticated of the 
world’s symbolic arts. More than a depiction of hunting activities or a record of daily life, 
Khoisan rock art is deeply spiritual in nature, reflecting the rituals and experiences of the 
community's /gi:xa, or shamans. 

What hasn't yet been thoroughly interrogated is Orpen’s original interpretation of the art- 
work. As the only known source of ‘local insider’ knowledge of the subject, his text became 
canonical in southern African rock art research, being read and re-read and used countless 


times in interpreting Khoisan rock art. On the Trail of Qing and Orpen exposes Orpen's 


vii 


Vili 


original document to wider textual analysis and historical context by investigating the par- 
ticular circumstances in which the original encounter between the men took place, and in 
which the text was produced. 

By providing historical context, as well as other non-textual elements such as detail about 
the landscape, language, material objects, pictures, people and ideas, the exhibition brings 
greater resonance to the text. It enriches our understanding of that original encounter in 
1873, how it has been imagined since, and why Orpens article is an important archival doc- 
ument in its own right. 

We are proud to be part of this groundbreaking research, and to be able to bring this very 
important element of South African historical culture to light. Standard Bank has a long his- 
tory of operation in South Africa, spanning 153 years. Our heritage and legitimacy in South 
Africa and in the rest of Africa means that we are as connected with the continent's past as 


we are with its future. 


Thulani Gcabashe 
Chairman 


Standard Bank Group Limited 
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JOSEPH MILLERD ORPEN 


Figure 1.1 


William Howard Schroeder's portrait of Joseph Millerd 
Orpen, 1872 (Orpen 1964: frontispiece). National Library 
of South Africa (Cape Town campus). 


Scan: Antenie Carstens (2015). 


Figure 1.2 


Although we have no pictures of Qing himself, this figure 
on horseback painted on the wall of Melikane Shelter 
stands in for Qing here, and may have been painted within 
Qing’s lifetime. 

Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015). 


CHAPTER 1 


The Qing-Orpen Project 


John Wright, Justine Wintjes, José M. de Prada-Samper, 


Menan du Plessis, Jeremy Hollmann, Jill Weintroub 


n December 1873 a party of police from the Cape Colony and African levies from the 
| north-eastern borderlands was sent out by the Cape government to track down 
and capture the Hlubi chief Langalibalele kaMthimkhulu, who had quarrelled with the Natal 
colonial authorities and had taken refuge in the Maloti mountains of Basutoland. Among 
the members of the party were British colonial official Joseph Orpen (Fig. 1.1), and a young 
Bushman guide named Qing (Fig. 1.2). In the course of their expedition through the bro- 
ken country of the Senqu valley (Fig. 1.3), they passed a number of rock shelters whose 
walls were decorated with paintings. Although the party had an essentially military purpose, 
the unplanned exchanges between Qing and Orpen on the topic of the rock paintings have 
become the most famous result of its operations. 

Orpen recorded what Qing told him about the paintings and the myths of the Bushman 
communities in the region. He also made field sketches of some of the images. From these 
materials, he produced an article that was published, with illustrations, some months after 
the end of the expedition in the Cape Monthly Magazine (Orpen 1874a). Directly preceding 
the text, the Cape Monthly Magazine (referred to as CMM from here onwards) published a 
compilation of four of the drawings that Orpen had made (Fig. 1.4). Three of them were of 
groups of figures painted on the walls of three rock shelters in Basutoland (now Lesotho) - 
known today as Melikane Shelter, Sehonghong Shelter, and (a likely candidate for the third 
site) Pitsaneng Shelter — which he visited with Qing. A fourth came from a shelter, whose 
location is now unknown, on the upper Kraai river in what is now the Eastern Cape Prov- 
ince of South Africa, where he went either during the latter stages of the expedition or at 
an earlier stage of his career. Published as a kind of coda to the article were three pages of 
comments which the editor of the CMM had solicited from Dr Wilhelm Bleek, a philologist 
who had made a name for himself in Cape and European intellectual circles for his studies of 
what were then coming to be called Bantu and Bushman languages and cultures. 


In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries Orpen’ article roused interest among 
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Figure 1.3 


The upper Senqu valley, about 30 km north of Sehonghong. 
Photograph: Justine Wintjes (2015). 


students of folklore. After World War I, it fell 
into a period of neglect, but in the 1970s was 
rediscovered by scholars of southern African 
rock art. Since then, the article has become a 
canonical text. Alongside stories which Wil- 
helm Bleek and his sister-in-law Lucy Lloyd 
recorded from a number of |Xam Bushmen 
in Cape Town in the 1870s and 1880s, and 
numerous studies of Bushman lifeways and 
beliefs made by ethnographers in the Kala- 


hari since the 1950s, Orpen’ss article has been 
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cited countless times by researchers seeking to 
understand the meaning of the art. It has been 
valued particularly as the only written record 
of the beliefs of a community in which, it 
seems, rock paintings were still being made or 
at least had been made within living memory. 
It has proved important enough as a source 
for it to have recently warranted republication 
in a scholarly journal (McGranaghan, Challis 
& Lewis- Williams 2013). 

In the CMM article, Orpen presented his 
encounter with Qing primarily as a moment 
in the development of a European under- 
standing of Bushman mythology and its rela- 


tion to rock paintings, which he considered to 





be a visual system with an apparently myth- 
ological meaning that he wished to uncover. 
In recent times numbers of scholars have 
made detailed commentaries on the draw- 
ings which accompanied the text; they have 
also made close examinations of the stories 
recounted by Qing and recorded by Orpen as 
examples of patterns within Bushman beliefs 
which help to shed light on the meanings of 
southern African rock paintings more widely. 
But few of these studies do much to place 
Orpens article into a wider historical context. 
This is not to say that authors have been una- 
ware of the importance of in-depth historical 


contextualising for understanding the shape 


and content of Orpen’s text, but it is to say that 
generally they have not pursued this topic 
very far. We are told something of the life of 
Orpen, some of which is well documented. 
We are given what snippets about Qing’s life 
can be gleaned from Orpen’s text. We are told 
briefly of the circumstances of their meeting. 
We get brief discussions of issues of transla- 
tion from the language - probably Sephuthi 
— spoken by Qing in his conversations with 
Orpen into the English of the text. But by and 
large, discussion of issues of this kind, rooted 
as they are in specifics of time and place, has 
been subordinated to analyses of Qing’s sto- 
ries and the accompanying drawings as mani- 
festations of a broad-based ‘San’ culture rather 
than expanded into examinations of particu- 
lar practices of making knowledges in Bush- 
man societies in the Maloti and in the colonial 
society of the Cape in the 1870s. 

The point being made here is accentuated 
by the unproblematic use made by many 
scholars of the term ‘San’ to describe south- 
ern Africas historically known hunter-gath- 
erer populations and their forebears, dating 
back to some indeterminate time in the past. 
Southern African academics first began to use 
the term in the 1960s as a substitute for “Bush- 
men, which was seen as a pejorative designa- 
tion. From the start, it had several different if 
overlapping meanings. It was used as a refer- 
ent to people of a particular ethnic group - 
‘the San’; to people who speak languages of 
a supposed cluster - ‘San-speakers’ (though 
most linguists today agree that there is no 
such cluster); to people who historically were 
hunter-gatherers and had hunter-gatherer 
lifeways - ‘San hunter-gatherers’; and to peo- 
ple of a particular physical type. More recently 


it has also come to refer to a particular genre 


of rock art - ‘San paintings. Today, in keeping 
with ways of thinking about southern Afri- 
cas past that descend from colonial times, it 
seems to be used in the first instance mainly as 
an ethnic term - ‘the San, as distinct from ‘the 
Khoekhoen and ‘the Bantw’ (or, more politely, 
‘the Bantu-speakers’), and, at a more specific 
level, ‘the Sotho, ‘the Tswana, ‘the Nguni, and 
other such collective names, all of them prob- 
lematic when pushed back in time to refer to 
groups of people in the past. 

In recent times the term ‘San’ has also come 
to be used as a self-designation and as an 
expression of indigenous identity by certain 
groups in southern Africa, but historically its 
use is rooted in the classification of African 
people into bounded ‘tribes’ with supposedly 
homogeneous cultures during later colonial 
times. “Tribes’ may have had a ‘real’ existence 
in southern Africa as political and social units 
of this kind since the mid-nineteenth century, 
but scholarship has long since moved on from 
the notion that African peoples ‘traditionally’ 
lived in such units. It is now widely accepted 
that before the establishment of effective colo- 
nial rule people lived in groups of varying 
degrees of social and political fluidity with 
porous cultural boundaries and with little, if 
anything, of acommon ‘ethnic’ consciousness 
(see particularly Landau 2010; also Hamilton 
& Leibhammer, in press). The label ‘San’ may 
fit in some instances in the present; it fits less 
and less as one moves back in time. 

Admittedly, it is difficult in the present day 
to write or discuss the history of southern 
Africa without using generic labels, which are 
helpful in discerning cultural commonalities 
and continuities, and in navigating through 
a complex diversity of practices and identifi- 


cations. The authors of some of the chapters 


in this book have for years wavered between 
using ‘Bushmen and using ‘San’ to refer to the 
descendants of people who, before the coming 
of agropastoralist societies, lived in southern 
Africa as hunter-gatherers and spoke one or 
other of what have loosely been called the 
Khoesan languages. But in these postcolonial 
times, we feel, use of the term ‘San’ as a gen- 
eral historical referent, with its strong conno- 
tations of cultural and linguistic homogeneity 
and nomenclative authenticity, is highly mis- 
leading. Without claiming to have resolved 
this issue - or rather in an acknowledgment 
of the fact that it is not resolvable - in this 
book we use ‘Bushmen, as a vaguer and looser 
term, to designate the speakers of a variant of 
what linguists call the !Ui language group who 
lived partly as hunter-gatherers in the eastern 
Maloti in the nineteenth century. The issue 
is not just one of finding new and broadly 
acceptable names for established categories of 
people: it is a matter of rethinking the cate- 
gories themselves, rooted as they are in colo- 
nial ways of thinking. We use these terms to 
ensure some degree of continuity with the 
sources from the nineteenth century and ear- 
lier that we refer to. This is not to conform 
with the bounded categories that were being 
laid down in the colonial period but rather to 
reconnect with the initial process of searching 
for categories, and to a time when the catego- 
ries were not so apparently clear-cut. 

Since at least the mid-1980s some scholars 
have sought to interpret rock art at least partly 
in terms of historically analysable social and 
political forces (for a variety of critical dis- 
cussions of this literature, see Lewis- Williams 
& Dowson 1994; Blundell 2004; Solomon 
2006; Pearce, Namono & Mallen 2009). 


These scholars write from a number of quite 
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different perspectives, and in some cases have 
strongly criticised one another’s work. Col- 
lectively they cannot remotely be categorised 
as forming some sort of ‘school’ of rock art 
studies. But what their studies point to is the 
possibility of moving beyond the perception 
of South Africa's rock art as in some essential 
sense a reflection of ‘San culture, and of seeing 
it in historical terms as a product of particu- 
lar social and political forces operating inside 
particular communities at particular times 
and places. Path-breaking empirical studies 
along these lines have recently been produced 
of certain styles of rock painting, supposedly 
made in the nineteenth century, in the south- 
ern Maloti-Drakensberg (Blundell 2004; 
Challis 2008, 2009, 2012, 2014). 

It is undeniable, as many rock art scholars 
have pointed out, that before the nineteenth 
century, when pertinent documentary sources 
make their appearance, there is very little his- 
torical evidence on the rock art to work with. 
In particular, the absence until very recently 
of methods of reliably dating the paintings has 
made it difficult to take historically oriented 
arguments about the meaning and interpreta- 
tion of rock art very far. We know that a fine- 
line figurative style with imaginary features 
goes back at least 30 ooo years in the wider 
region of southern Africa (Wendt 1976), that 
in the Maloti-Drakensberg it may be older 
than 3000 years (Mazel 2009: 92), and that it 
continued to be produced until the late nine- 
teenth or early twentieth century, but within 
this very broad period we have little by way of 
a more detailed chronology. The development 
of new and apparently reliable methods of 
dating at least some of the paintings may mark 
the beginnings of a fundamentally important 


new technical development in rock art studies 
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(for discussion from different perspectives see 
Mazel 2009; Bonneau et al. 2011). But how far 
and how soon it will lead to the development 
of more historicised lines of debate about the 
circumstances in which the art was made and 
viewed is another issue. Such debates would 
require a major shift from a focus on the cul- 
tural meanings of the art within social and 
political settings conceived of in ethnic terms 
as relatively homogeneous, to a focus on its 
meanings in settings where lines of social and 
political division and conflict made for cul- 
tural heterogeneity. 

Talking about historicised ways of engaging 
with rock art is only one of the fresh perspec- 
tives that need to be more widely discussed. 
The “Kalahari debates’ of the late 1980s and 
1990s served to draw scholars’ attention to the 
historical contexts in which anthropologists 
and others had constructed knowledges of 
Bushmen in the Kalahari since the 1950s (see 
especially the analyses in Wilmsen (1989) and 
Barnard (2007)), but more analyses in this 
genre are needed. At much the same time, 
a rich vein of writing on the making of the 
Bleek and Lloyd collection, and analyses of its 
[Xam texts, began to emerge. Archaeologists, 
historians, art historians, anthropologists, 
and literary scholars have worked to produce 
what has turned out to be a continually grow- 
ing body of critical scholarship in the form 
of books, articles and theses in this field (for 
a conceptually innovative recent study see 
McGranaghan 2012). In contrast, the produc- 
tion of Orpen’s article, as a single brief text 
rather than a major archive, has attracted rela- 
tively little by way of this kind of work. One of 
the main aims of this book is to highlight the 
need for it, and to widen the terms in which 


the article is discussed. 
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Figure 1.4 


The contents page of the 49th issue of the 
ninth volume of the Cape Monthly Magazine 


(new series) (July 1874), with the lithographic OUTIL ae 


ee ies SL th 


plate accompanying Orpen’s article unfolded. 
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William Cullen Library (University of the 
Witwatersrand). 
Scan: Niall Bingham (2015). 
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An important step towards historicising 
the encounter between Qing and Orpen in 
more detail has been taken in an article, finely 
edited and annotated by Peter Mitchell and 
Sam Challis (Mitchell & Challis 2008), which 
presents in published form for the first time 
the diary kept by Inspector James Grant in late 
1873 and early 1874, when he commanded the 
expedition into the Maloti in which Orpen 
participated. The diary, as is to be expected, 
focuses mainly on Grant's own activities and 
feelings, but from the perspective of rock art 
and Bushman studies the information it pro- 
vides on the context in which the encounter 
between Orpen and Qing took place is inval- 
uable. Another historical article by Mitchell 
(2010) focuses on the history of Sehonghong 
Shelter, tracing its history of human occu- 
pation from some 57000 years ago until the 
1870s. For our purposes, the particular value 
of the article lies in its painstaking untangling 
of the often contradictory sources on the 
identities and histories of the groups that lived 
in the shelter in the nineteenth century. More 
recently, Rachel King (2014) has produced a 
stimulating study of the history and archae- 
ology of the Baphuthi polity which helps to 
further contextualise the history of the Bush- 
man groups that lived in the eastern Maloti 
mountains in the nineteenth century. 

We see our work in what we call the Qing 
and Orpen project as taking research of this 
kind further. As far as the evidence goes, we 
aim to present the two men as figures of their 
own time and place, acting and speaking from 
their own particular experiences. In the case 
of Orpen, the relatively plentiful evidence on 
his career as a Cape colonial farmer, surveyor, 
and official carries us a long way (King 2015). 


In the case of Qing, the very meagre evidence 
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on his life in the semi-autonomous Bushman 
communities of the eastern Maloti carries us 
only a short distance, but, with the help of a 
little speculation, more about his life before 
1874 can be drawn from the sources than may 
at first seem apparent. 

From a historical perspective, we need to 
know much more than we do about the cir- 
cumstances that gave Orpen’ article its par- 
ticular form and content, circumstances that 
we can understand only through much more 
detailed knowledge of the ideas that Qing and 
Orpen brought to their conversations, and, in 
turn, through much more detailed knowledge 
of their own backgrounds. By the same token, 
we need to establish in more detail the his- 
torical processes that over time have shaped 
different ways of reading Orpen’s article and 
viewing the copies of his drawings which were 
published alongside the text. Today's schol- 
arly commentaries on the article, including 
our own, do not stand outside history: they 
emerge from a long lineage of Western think- 
ing about Bushmen and about Bushman art. 
And in thinking further about the encounter 
between Qing and Orpen, and about our own 
ways of thinking about it, we need to raise 
questions about the nature of the evidence 
that we and others have used to try to give 
meaning in the present to an event that took 
place in the Maloti mountains nearly 150 years 
ago. What sources have we used? Who made 
them, and when, where and how? What cir- 
cumstances shaped the particular form that 
they take? What can they tell us, and not tell 
us, about the past? Even if we have not been 
able to address them all in detail, it is ques- 
tions of this kind that lie behind the produc- 
tion of the chapters in this book. 

The book takes as its point of departure the 


original manuscript of the article submitted 
by Joseph Orpen to the editor of the CMM 
in mid-1874. As José M. de Prada-Samper 
indicates in his chapter (Chapter 3), the man- 
uscript is today to be found in the papers of 
Wilhelm Bleek in the National Library of 
South Africa in Cape Town. Comparison of 
the manuscript with the text published in the 
CMM reveals that the latter exhibits a number 
of small but significant differences, apparently 
the product of both oversight and intentional 
editorial changes. It also includes a number 
of crossed-out words and sentences that add 
new information about Qing and give us an 
insight into how Orpen developed the text of 
the stories from his rough notes. No doubt, in 
preparing the text that he sent to the CMM, 
Orpen had already made modifications to the 
field notes that he had taken. Unfortunately it 
appears that these notes no longer exist; the 
same applies to the originals of the drawings 
he made. The text that is published in this 
book is that of the original manuscript. The 
text of the article as it appeared in the CMM 
was reprinted, but without the accompany- 
ing illustrations, in the journal Folklore in 
London in 1919. It was published again, in a 
much more user-friendly version edited by 
three rock art scholars, and this time with the 
illustrations, in Southern African Humanities, 
a journal of the KwaZulu-Natal Museum in 
Pietermaritzburg, in 2013 (McGranaghan, 
Challis & Lewis- Williams 2013). 

In addition to keeping a diary during the 
expedition of 1873-4, Inspector Grant wrote 
reports to his superiors and a number of let- 
ters to his wife: if these survived, they have 
not surfaced in the public domain. For his 
part, Orpen reported briefly on the expe- 


dition in half a dozen official letters. These 


were published in the Cape Government's 
Blue Book for Native Affairs for 1874, but none 
of them mention the encounter with Qing. 
Besides these writings, the expedition gener- 
ated nothing by way of documentation that 
sheds further light on the encounter. In his 
later life Orpen was a prolific correspondent 
on ‘native affairs’ with various friends and 
acquaintances, and a writer of copious notes 
on the history of Basutoland and adjoining 
regions of the Cape (Fig. 1.5). Collections 
of his papers survive today in the Western 
Cape Archives in Cape Town and in the Cory 
Library in Grahamstown, while his corre- 
spondence with the missionary-historian 
David-Frédéric Ellenberger is to be found 
in the D.-F Ellenberger Papers in the Morija 
Museum and Archives. But in all this mate- 
rial Orpen makes hardly any mention of the 
expedition into the Maloti, and none at all of 
his meeting with Qing. From this documen- 
tation we learn a great deal about Orpen’s life 
but very little about Qing’s. 

What little we know about Qing’s life, 
together with a brief sketch of Orpen’s career 
to 1874, is put into a wider historical context 
in John Wright's chapter in this book (Chapter 
2). The first part of the chapter discusses the 
expansion of colonial frontiers towards the 
mountains and the impact of colonial expan- 
sion on local Bushman groups; Qing’s early 
life; the establishment of colonial domination 
in the mountain regions; and the final years of 


Bushman autonomy. The second part outlines 


Figure 1.5 


A letter written by Joseph Orpen to Lucy Lloyd in 1880, an 
excerpt from his prolific correspondence on the subject of 
‘native affairs. 


© Iziko Museums of South Africa, Social History Collections. 
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Detail from the first page of Joseph Orpen’s manuscript 
titled, ‘A glimpse into the mythology of the Maluti 
Bushmen. 


National Library of South Africa (Cape Town campus). 
Scan: Antenie Carstens (2015). 


Orpen’s career and explains how he came to 
have an interest in Bushman art and mythol- 
ogy. It goes on to discuss in more detail the 
circumstances that led to his encounter with 
Qing, and to the writing of the article he pub- 
lished in the CMM in 1874. 

The third chapter is a cluster of texts dealing 
with Orpen’ original manuscript (Fig. 1.6). 
José M. de Prada-Samper has added detailed 


notes, some textual, some folkloristic, some 
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historical, and some regarding the ideas of the 
archaeologists who since the late 1970s have 
extensively used the article as published in 
the CMM to develop and support their theo- 
ries about rock art. He draws in part from the 
fieldwork he has been conducting since 2011 
among Upper Karoo communities of [Xam 
descendants. Contrary to commonly held 
views, they have retained, albeit in a trans- 
formed way, a substantial part of the beliefs 
and narratives of their ancestors. 

In this multi-part chapter, De Prada-Samper 
has tried to unravel the history of the creation 
of the article, from the time of Orpen’s inter- 
views with Qing and their translation into a 


language intelligible to Orpen, to the process 


of writing and publication, including commen- 
tary provided at the time by Wilhelm Bleek. 
The four Additional Notes to the chapter dis- 
cuss recurrent aspects of the text that could not 
be dealt with appropriately elsewhere. 

The information that Orpen transmitted to 
us includes about two dozen words from the 
'Ui language spoken by Qing (Fig. 1.7). These 
form the subject of Menan du Plessis’s chapter 
(Chapter 4), which is based on the assumption 
that a language is itself part of the historical 
record, and may have things to tell us about 
its speakers. Limited though it is, this evi- 
dence suggests that speakers of !Ui languages 
must have participated from early times in a 


dialogue of intersecting social, economic and 
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Figure 1.7 

Detail from the fourth page of Joseph Orpen’s manuscript 
titled, ‘A glimpse into the mythology of the Maluti 
Bushmen, showing Qing’s identification of certain words 
as ‘Bushman. 


National Library of South Africa (Cape Town campus). 
Scan: Antenie Carstens (2015). 


cultural relations with speakers of Khoekhoe 
languages, and that speakers of particular !Ui 
varieties had separate contact at a later stage 
with particular Khoekhoe groups in specific 
regions. The evidence of Qing’s own words, as 
recorded by Orpen, furthermore tells that he 
at least, if not the entire speaker-community 
he came from, must have incorporated some 
elements from either the mixed Nguni-Sotho 


language, Sephuthi - which he spoke - or else 


from Xhosa separately. Lastly, in an effort to 
fill out a few gaps and potentially account for 
some of the text's obscurities, Du Plessis occa- 
sionally suggests words that may have been 
used in the context of the mediated Qing- 
Orpen dialogues, or even by Qing’s forebears 
in their original telling of the stories. 

Jeremy Hollmann’s chapter (Chapter 5) 
aims to provide a concise overview of the 
archaeology of Melikane, Sehonghong and 
Pitsaneng, the rock shelters that feature in 
the story of Qing and Orpen as told by the 
latter in his 1874 article. Besides the ‘glimpse’ 
he affords us of a few rock paintings, Orpen 
makes no comment about the wealth of other 


rock paintings on the walls of these shelters, 


gin gin ! nye 
ease ae Pon ihllnhien 


Lhe Cmihiho go aiee 


nor does he say anything about the material 
traces of human occupation that littered their 
floors at the time of his visit, as they still do 
(Fig. 1.8). The chapter reviews archaeological 
evidence from these sites to provide a perspec- 
tive on the occupation of parts of the Lesotho 
highlands from the Middle Stone Age to the 
nineteenth century. The rock art of the three 
sites is also discussed. The famous Orpen cop- 
ies are placed in their context on the rock face, 
and some of the hundreds of other painted 
motifs are described, with attention being 
drawn to significant themes and important 
details. The essay also makes new suggestions 
about the interpretation of certain motifs, and 


raises issues for future research. 
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Figure 1.8 


A section of the painted back wall of Schonghong Shelter, 
below which the floor of the rock-shelter is littered with 
artefacts, and, in the foreground, the eroded edge of a crust 
of archaeological deposit is visible. 

Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015). 


Orpen was not the first author to publish 
copies of rock art and, in Chapter 6, Justine 
Wintjes explores earlier examples of this inter- 
est, paying particular attention to their visual 
content. She examines the interpretive frame- 
works in which authors and artists placed the 
copies, and suggests that they show patterns 
of interpretation that were beginning to shape 
the embryonic disciplines of archaeology and 
anthropology. Rather than purporting to be 
a comprehensive overview of this formative 
period, this chapter serves to provide insight 
into the kinds of documentary references 
Orpen may have been familiar with, and the 
ways in which they influenced the scholarly 
work that came afterwards (Fig. 1.9). 

In the seventh and final chapter, looking 
to the after-life of the Qing-Orpen article, Jill 
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Weintroub draws up a biography of this text, 
and describes its ‘social life’ in the same way 
that this has been done by other authors for 
material objects in archives. It considers the 
text as an archive with a particular trajectory 
and life story. This reading tracks the life of 
the text across nearly 150 years. It describes 
the different intellectual contexts in which 
the article has been deployed, and reveals 
moments of alignment with emerging schol- 
arships, disciplines and histories of thought. 
It follows the text from its conception in 
the high Maloti to the processes by which it 
entered Victorian thought in the later nine- 
teenth century. Here it became part of folk- 
lore studies and of an evolutionary discourse 
aimed at classifying the ‘mental condition’ 
of ‘primitive’ and ‘savage’ peoples. In South 
Africa, the association of the text with discus- 
sion of rock art was established at its incep- 
tion. This alignment has been a pronounced 
feature of its life since the early decades of the 


twentieth century. Since the 1980s, a section 


of the text has been strongly associated with 
interpretations of Bushman rain-making and 
shamanism (Fig. 10). 

The introduction to this book would not 
be complete without a note on the exhibi- 
tion that accompanies it, the result of an 
opportunity given to us through the gener- 
ous support of the Standard Bank Gallery 
to extend our thinking into the realm of the 
curatorial. While the ‘academic text, begin- 
ning with Orpen’s own publication, plays a 
central role in our book, the exhibition aims 
to extend our work beyond the textual mode, 
and beyond the confines of the academy. It is 
an opportunity for us to give prominence to 
other elements of the story of the encounter 
between Qing and Orpen - landscapes, mate- 
rial objects, pictures, people, ideas — in order 
to widen the context within which the text's 
origins and resonances can be understood. 

All of the material displays point towards 
more immaterial threads of meaning and rep- 
resentation that are necessary to appreciate 
the value of Orpen’s text as a unique archival 
document. These objects enrich our under- 
standing of that original encounter in 1873, 
how it has been imagined since, and why it 
remains significant in the present. The exhibi- 
tion is directly related to, but also significantly 
distinct from, the book, and extends and com- 
plicates it in productive ways. 

To conclude: what might future scholar- 
ship on the Orpen text look like? In seeking to 
problematise further the concepts of ‘San’ and 
‘San worldviews, what historical issues would 
it need to take into account? In the first place, 
Qing’s stories as recorded by Orpen need to 
be interpreted as the products of centuries of 
contact between African hunter-gatherers, 


herders, agropastoralists, and, later, European 





colonial settlers, officials, soldiers, missionar- 


ies, traders and others in various combinations. 
Other scholars have made this point before, 
but the history of these contacts and ‘interac- 
tions, and the influences, direct and indirect, 
which they might have had on Qing’s narra- 
tions, need to be examined in greater detail. In 
the second place, the expansion of European 


colonialism into the regions neighbouring 





the Maloti needs its own focused history, one 
that would examine not simply the ‘impact’ 
of colonialism on African societies, but also 
how local groups sought where they could to 
turn changing political and economic circum- 
stances to their advantage. In the third place, 
the history of Bushman groups in and around 
the Maloti needs to be explored more explic- 
itly, focusing not simply on relations between 
Bushmen and others, but also on relations 
between and within Bushman groups. In the 
fourth place, Joseph Orpen the man, together 
with the political and intellectual world in 
which he lived and worked in the Cape Col- 
ony of the mid-nineteenth century, needs to be 
known in more detail if we are to learn more of 
how he might have understood the stories that 
Qing told him, and why he recorded them in 
the way that he did. In the fifth place, the nature 
of story-telling among the present-day inhabit- 
ants of the Maloti-Drakensberg region needs its 
own focused fieldwork among the descendants 


of Bushman groups and among the Baphuthi, 


Figure 1.9 


An earlier nineteenth-century publication about rock 
paintings that Orpen might have been familiar with 
(Alexander 1837: pl. III). 

Photograph: Justine Wintjes (2011). 


Figure 1.10 


A selection of some of the book-length publications in 
which the Qing-Orpen text has featured since its initial 
appearance in the Cape Monthly Magazine in 1874. 
Photograph: Janus Boshoff (2015). 


fieldwork which might help to shed more light 
on the influences which shaped Qing’s stories. 
And in the sixth place, while the rock art of the 
sites visited by Qing and Orpen has since been 
recorded in some detail, it now needs holistic 
in-depth conceptual examination. 

Each of our contributions approaches the 
Qing-Orpen encounter from a different disci- 
plinary viewpoint. We work across disciplines 
to free the encounter and its archive from the 
confines of the ethnographic order of knowl- 
edge to which it has largely been consigned. 
However, examining the encounter from dif- 
ferent disciplinary perspectives has had the 
effect of highlighting certain differences in 
regimes of naming, especially in regard to top- 
onyms and language varieties. Some authors 
have felt that they want to retain specific 
naming practices in their particular chapters, 
while other usages have been standardised 
across chapters. In so doing, we hope to point 
to the ways in which our disciplines in them- 
selves structure knowledge in particular ways, 
and the extent to which our scholarly work 
is informed by the contingencies of history 
and of knowledge-making in the present. Our 
main focus in this project is on ‘unpacking’ in 
some detail present meanings and resonances 
of a single archival document. Production 
of the book, and the exhibition, constitutes 


another moment in that document’s afterlife. 
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Figure 2.1 


Basalt Peak on Qacha’s Nek. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015). 


CHAPTER 2 


Two lives in context: 
Qing and Orpen to 1874 


John Wright 


he first part of this chapter aims to provide historical background for understanding 
i life in the period from his birth in perhaps the late 1840s until his encounter 
with Joseph Orpen in December 1873-January 1874. Given that this is not a full-length study, 
the focus is on the period from the 1840s onwards, and on the eastern Maloti and southern 
Drakensberg. A fuller study would need to look in detail at the nature of the interactions 
between Bushmen and others, and within Bushman groups, in the several centuries before 
this period in and around the wider Maloti-Drakensberg mountain region. As it stands, the 
chapter touches on earlier interactions between Bushmen and African farmers, and on the 
expansion of colonial frontiers towards the mountains. It goes on to examine in more detail 
the impact of colonial expansion on local Bushman groups after about 1840, Qing’s early 
life, the establishment of colonial domination in the mountain regions, and the final years 
of Bushman autonomy. The second and shorter part briefly describes Orpen’s career to 1873, 
and goes on to discuss in more detail the circumstances which led to his encounter with 
Qing, and to the writing of the article which he published in the Cape Monthly Magazine in 
1874. 

Before the 1980s scholars generally conceived of relations between the inhabitants of the 
Maloti-Drakensberg and their neighbours before about 1800 in terms of a clear distinction 
between ‘Later Stone Age’ Bushman or ‘San’ hunter-gatherers on the one hand, and ‘Tron 
Age’ Bantu farmers on the other. Since the 1980s, archaeologists and ethnographers of the 
region have given a good deal of attention to the historical ‘interactions that took place 
across economic and cultural boundaries, but they have often continued to assume that 
contacts took the form of exchanges of cultural elements between relatively homogeneous 
bounded groups - the San, the Basotho, the Nguni. More recently, some archaeologists have 
emphasised the variability in time and space of the lifeways of both hunter-gatherers in 


the Maloti-Drakensberg and their farmer neighbours (Mitchell 2009a: 112-25; King 2014: 
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Figure 2.2 


David-Frédéric Ellenberger (1835-1920) worked as a 
missionary among the Basotho and the Baphuthi from 1861 
to 1905. His History of the Basotho Ancient and Modern 
(1912) is a classic source on the history of the Lesotho 
region to the 1830s. 

Scan: John Wright (2015). 


Figure 2.3 


Tracks in a Mountain Range (2007), written by historian 
John Wright and archaeologist Aron Mazel, is an illustrated 
history of the ukKhahlamba-Drakensberg of KwaZulu- 
Natal, the northern Eastern Province, and eastern Lesotho. 
Photograph: Janus Boshoff (2015). 


Figure 2.4 


uKhahlamba: Umlando weZintaba zoKhahlamba (2012) 
is an abbreviated version, with parallel texts in isiZulu 
and English, of Wright and Mazel’s Tracks in a Mountain 
Range. 


The photograph of a group of amaNgwane people was taken by Fred 
Hamm in or before 1910. 
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87-98); this chimes with the results of revi- 
sionist research being done on ‘Later Stone 
Age’ cultures in other parts of southern Africa 
(for discussion, see for example Mitchell 
2002: 222-6, and more recently, Forssman & 
Pargeter 2014; Pargeter 2014). 

This kind of work points towards the ana- 
lytical potential of an approach to the depic- 
tion of historical relationships in and around 
the Maloti-Drakensberg that, at the very least, 
questions the usefulness of highlighting cul- 
tural continuities if this is done at the expense 
of discussing evidence for economic and cul- 
tural —- and, by implication, social and polit- 
ical — variation. From this perspective, the 
Bushmen of the Maloti-Drakensberg in the 
nineteenth century whom we are concerned 
with in this book were not the heirs to an 
essentialised ‘San’ culture, but active agents 


in thinking and shaping a world that they had 


shared for several centuries with numbers of 
non-Bushmen, even if, after 1800, increas- 
ingly they were operating from positions of 
political weakness. 

The picture that emerges from archaeol- 
ogy and from recorded oral histories on con- 
tacts between hunter-gatherers and farmers 
in the regions round the Maloti-Drakens- 
berg after 1400 is one of generally non-vio- 
lent interaction. The long-term trend seems 
to have been towards dispossession and 
assimilation of hunter-gatherers in areas 
favourable for farming settlement, and the 
establishment of a range of patron-client 
relations in more marginal areas where hunt- 
er-gatherers could maintain some degree of 
economic autonomy (Ellenberger 1992[1912], 
Fig. 2.3; Mazel 1989, 1998; Jolly 1995, 1996a, 
1996b, 2002, 2006a, 2006b, 2011; Mitchell 


2009a; Whitelaw 2009). But from the late 


hl 
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eighteenth century onward, this situation 
began to change radically as the disrup- 
tive effects of European colonial expansion 
from the Cape began to be felt deeper and 
deeper into the interior of southern Africa. 
This story has been told many times (Van 
der Merwe 1937; Newton-King 1992; Penn 
2005; Adhikari 2014); the point that will be 
highlighted here is that, in sharp contrast to 
patterns of settlement among African farm- 
ing societies, European colonial expansion 
left no room for the continued existence of 
communities of Bushmen. In short, the land 
had to be swept clear of inhabitants to make 
room for cattle and sheep. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, 
colonial expansion, often accompanied by 
great violence, saw many of the African soci- 
eties south and west of the Kei river brought 


under colonial domination and much of 


their land taken for colonial settlement. 
Large numbers of Bushmen, particularly 
children, ended up as forced labourers on 
settler farms in the Graaff-Reinet and Cra- 
dock districts (Macdonald 2014). Numbers 
of displaced individuals and communities 
moved away from the colonial frontier zone 
to live as hunters and bandits in the moun- 
tainous regions to the north (Holt 1953; 
Newton-King & Malherbe 1981). Far to the 
north, in what is now the KwaZulu-Natal 
region, the Zulu kingdom fought to resist the 
intrusions of Boer trekkers from the Cape in 
the late 1830s. After some skirmishes with 
the Boers, the British annexed the Thuke- 
la-Mzimkhulu region in 1843, and set up a 
new colonial administration with its centre 
in Pietermaritzburg. A few years later the 
administration helped bring several thou- 
sand British settlers to the colony, some of 
whom took up farming cattle and sheep in 
the highlands under the Drakensberg, a 
region previously inhabited by Bushmen. For 
the first time, the watershed of the northern 
Drakensberg became a formally established 
political boundary line (Wright & Mazel 
2007: 80-1; Figs 2.3-2.4). 


The impact of colonial expansion on 
Bushman groups 


Colonial expansion in the nineteenth century 
generated documentation which for the first 
time gives glimpses of the lives of particular 
groups and individuals among the Bushmen 
of the south-eastern highlands and neigh- 
bouring areas. It illustrates the different trajec- 
tories that their histories followed, depending 


on the particular contexts. 


i) Madolos band 
Madolo was leader of a group of Bushmen 
which in the early 1830s lived in the region 
of the Black Kei river south of what is now 
Queenstown. At this time it was coming 
under increasing pressure from Thembu 
groups moving eastward, from Khoekhoen 
from the newly established Kat River settle- 
ment to the south, and from white graziers to 
the west. During or after the frontier war of 
1834-5, according to Stow (1964[1905]: 201), 
Madolo moved away from the settler frontier 
zone northeastwards into the Glen Grey area 
on the edge of the uplands south of the Storm- 
berg. He had enough of a following, made up 
of diverse groups, to attract the attention of 
James Read senior, missionary at Philipton 
in the Kat River settlement. In 1839, at Mad- 
olos invitation, he established an outstation 
among them that became known as the ‘Bush- 
man Station (Saunders 1977: 147-8). Madolo 
and his followers seem to have lived a largely 
sedentary village life, keeping livestock and 
growing some crops, though some of them 
continued hunting. Like many African lead- 
ers in these turbulent times, Madolo no doubt 
wanted a mission for the links it might have 
with colonial authority, and for the degree of 
protection it could afford in times of trouble. 
In 1837 the Cape government had made 
a treaty with the Thembu chief Maphasa in 
which it recognised his authority over the 
‘Bushman country between the Stormberg 
and the Xhosa country, and saw its Bushman 
inhabitants as falling under his protection. In 
practice the protection provided by the mis- 
sion probably counted for more. In the early 
1840s the settlement under Madolo was grow- 
ing rapidly in size, with numbers of Khoek- 


hoen, Thembu, and amamfengu, as well as 
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Figures 2.5 and 2.6 (above and page 7) 


Two seminal studies from the 1970s dealing with the social 
history of Bushman presence in the Maloti Drakensberg - 
John Wright's Bushman raiders of the Drakensberg 
1840-1870 (1971) and Patricia Vinnicombe’s People of 

the eland (1976) — deploying this historical detail as 
context and background for one of the earliest large scale 
systematic investigations of the region's rock art. 
Photographs: Janus Boshoff (2015). 


Bushmen, recognizing his leadership. In the 
frontier war of 1846-7 Madolo sided with 
the British, presumably in the hope that they 
would assist him to resist encroachments on 
the part of the Thembu. He provided a force 
of 200 men to help defend the Kat River set- 
tlement against raids from both Xhosa and 
Thembu. But his men received no payment or 
reward for their services, and in their absence 
the relative prosperity of the community 
began to decline (Saunders 1977: 148-51). 

In late 1850 Madolo and a number of his 


men moved away to escape being implicated 
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in a violent conflict between the Thembu 
and another Bushman chief, and established 
themselves in rock shelters in broken coun- 
try on the White Kei. In the war of 1850-3 his 
adherents at the mission again fought on the 
side of the British against the Thembu, but 
after the war Madolos efforts to obtain British 
recognition of his claims to land came to noth- 
ing. The settlement at the Bushman station 
was unable to resist Thembu encroachments 
onto its land, and eventually broke up. Mad- 
olo himself continued to live in rock shelters 
on the White Kei near where St Marks mis- 
sion was established in 1855 (Saunders 1977: 
152-3). In the late 1850s, according to Stow 
(1964[1905]: 204), Madolo fell back into the 
mountains to the north, and was lost to his- 
torical view. The remnants of another group 
of Bushmen were still living near the junction 


of the Black Kei and White Kei as late as 1869 
(Stow 1964[1905]: 199). 


ii) The Bushmen of the Mzimkhulu- 
Mzimvubu region 
Three hundred kilometres to the northeast, 
in what is now the Kokstad-Matatiele-Qacha’s 
Nek region, several other Bushman groups 
come briefly into historical view in the late 
1840s, as recorded in Natal and Cape colo- 
nial documents. The discussion here draws 
primarily on the syntheses made by Wright 
(1971) and Vinnicombe (1976) (Figs 2.5-2.6). 
Since the late 1830s, when Boer trekkers 
pushed into the region east of the Drakens- 
berg that became Natal, Bushmen from the 
mountains had been raiding up to a hundred 
kilometres into the territory to steal cattle and 
horses from farms occupied by Boer graziers. 
After a functioning British administration 


was set up in Natal in 1845-6, colonial officials 


tried a number of different measures to put 
an end to these incursions. In 1849-50, they 
conducted two investigations into the raids, 
through spies and through witnesses sum- 
moned to hearings held in Faku’s Mpondo 
kingdom. 

The testimonies recorded on these occa- 
sions indicate that the great majority of raids 
into Natal were made from the highland 
regions to the south-west of the colony, and 
give intriguing glimpses into the composi- 
tion and way of life of the Bushman groups 
who inhabited them. Ranging over the area 
from the Mzimkhulu to the Mzimvubu was 
a band of a few dozen people under a chief 
named Mdwebo, while a related group under 
Ngabayo lived about the Tina river. Both had 
close relations with neighbouring Bhaca and 
Mpondomise communities. Both seem to 
have been on bad terms with a third group, 
known as the amatola, whose members lived 
in an area extending from the upper Mzim- 
vubu over the Drakensberg mountains to the 
valley of the Senqu. The evidence points to the 
previous existence of a fourth group under a 
leader named Mbelekwana (‘Biligwana as he 
is styled in the sources). He was killed ina fight 
with Mdwebos men in about 1845, after which 
his followers apparently joined the amatola. A 
fifth group, known as the Mbaklu, was said by 
one witness to have lived years before at the 
sources of the Mzimvubu (Wright 1971: 114- 
27; Vinnicombe 1976: 57-64). 

Mdwebo, Nqabayo and the amatola had liv- 
ing with them a number of Khoekhoen who 
originally hailed from the frontier regions 
of the Cape. Commentators such as Challis 
(2008, 2009, 2012, 2014) see the amatola as 
examples of ‘creolised’ or culturally and eth- 


nically mixed bands that typically emerged 


in colonial frontier zones and made a living 
largely by raiding livestock. All three of these 
groups seem to have been implicated in one 
way or another in raids into Natal, either as 
hosts to parties of active bandits or as receiv- 
ers of stolen livestock. Particularly formidable 
in these roles were the amatola, who were 
said to number eighty or more, many of them 
equipped with guns and horses. Also impli- 
cated was a group of Khoekhoen and others 
under Hans Lochenberg, son of a fugitive 
from the Cape, who had established himself 
on the Tina river. 

The attempts made by the Natal govern- 
ment to intervene in the affairs of the region 
south of the Mzimkhulu in 1849-50 affected 
the Bushmen of the region in a number of 
different ways. In mid-1850, apparently with 


a degree of backing from colonial officials, 


and also from the Wesleyan missionaries 
who were working among the Mpondo and 
Mpondomise, a party of Mdwebos and Nqa- 
bayo’s adherents made an attack on a group of 
amatola in the Senqu valley. They killed sev- 
eral men, including Mijinga, the leader of the 
group, and brought back eighteen captives, 
together with a number of cattle and horses. 
Some of the captives were later handed over to 
officials from Natal, and given out as servants 
to Natal colonists. Two of them, a boy and a 
girl, were apparently taken to England and put 
on exhibition in London in 1853 (Vinnicombe 
1976: 64; Wright 1971: 128, 130). 

In 1851, after the outbreak of another war 
on the Cape frontier, the rebellion of people 
in the Kat River settlement and the desertion 
of a number of men from the Cape Mounted 
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into the thinly inhabited territories along the 
southern Drakensberg. Some of them joined 
Hans Lochenberg, while others joined the 
amatola, who at this time made several raids 
on the Bhaca (Wright 1971: 131, 132). During 
the same period, Mdwebo moved away south- 
ward, to escape further attention from the 
Natal government, or the amatola, or both, 
and became lost to historical view. Some of 
his followers may have joined relatives among 
Nqabayos people, who in the early 1850s were 
living in what is now the Maclear-Elliott 


region. 


iii) Ngabayos band 

Among Ngqabayos adherents were several 
Khoekhoen and Thembu. Years later, one of 
the latter, a man named Silayi, described to 


magistrate Walter Stanford something of the 
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groups activities at this time. Nqabayo, he 
said, had forty-three men under him, three of 
whom were armed with guns. The group was 
on good terms with neighbouring Thembu 
communities, but made frequent raids on 
more distant Thembu groups, and also on 
colonists living under the mountains in what 
is now the Dordrecht area. In about 1857 a 
Thembu chief, Mgudlwa, attacked Nqabayo's 
band in retaliation for thefts of cattle, and 
killed many of its members. The survivors, 
who included Nqabayo, took refuge with the 
Mpondomise under Mditshwa. Nqabayo and 
some of his adherents later moved off to the 
mountains at the sources of the Mzimvubu 
(Stanford 1962: 31-7). Others remained among 
the Mpondomise, where Walter Stanford 
encountered them in the mid-1880s (Stanford 


1962: 28-31; Blundell 2004: 36-40). 


iv) Bushmen in the Maloti 

The Rev. S.S. Dornan (1909), who worked as 
a missionary in Basutoland in the early years 
of the twentieth century, published brief notes 
on the history and ethnography of the Bush- 
men of the Maloti mountains. As sources he 
cites Stow’s (1905) work, which had been pub- 
lished a few years before he wrote, and two 
individual interlocutors, J.P. Murray and the 
Rev. J. Moteane. Otherwise, he seems to have 
drawn on generalised information provided 
by unnamed Basotho informants. His notion 
that most of these Bushmen had migrated 
into Basutoland as a result of pressure from 
the expansion of European and African set- 
tlement in the Cape and the Orange Free 
State seems dubious, and his statement that 
they moved into high mountains only from 
about 1860 does not fit the evidence from 


archaeology and from colonial documents. 
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The main value of his work is to identify the 
leaders of some of the Bushman bands of 
this time and the localities where they were 
said to have lived - Mphaki in the Quthing 
district; Melikane at the river of that name; 
Swai, his supposed son, at the Sehonghong 
river; Ramatlamo and Motseki, also suppos- 
edly sons of Melikane, possibly on the Tsoe- 
like (Tswedike) river; and, to the west of the 
Senqu, Ntharetsane and Kholoboto. 

As is well documented in the literature, 
numbers of Bushmen lived under the protec- 
tion of the Baphuthi chief Moorosi, who, from 
the 1820s onward, was extending the terri- 
tory under his control in what is now south- 
ern Lesotho and neighbouring regions of the 
Eastern Cape. Though the sources indicate 
that on occasion he killed Bushmen who stole 
livestock from him, numbers of the Bushmen 
under his protection seem to have participated 
actively in the widespread stock-raiding which 
to a large extent underpinned his own power 
and authority (Stow 1964 [1905]: 229; Stevens 
1906; How 1962: 13; King 2014: 125-76). 


v) Historical evidence from the rock art 

In the 1970s, Patricia Vinnicombe (1976: 9ff) 
was the first student of the rock art of the 
Drakensberg to research in depth the docu- 
mented history of the Bushmen of the region, 
and the first to attempt to link the art to the 
history in any detail. In her treatment, scenes 
depicting cattle, horses and men with guns 
were explained as possible records of Bush- 
man raids into Natal and colonial operations 
in pursuit of bandits and stolen livestock. 
In the 1980s and 1990s, a number of schol- 
ars sought to bring into focus the social and 
political contexts in which Bushman rock art 


in South Africa had been made, while others 





Figure 2.7 


Nqabayos Nomansland (2004) is a path-breaking analysis, 
based on evidence from rock art and from colonial 
documents, of a particular genre of rock paintings in the 
Maloti-Drakensberg of the Eastern Cape. Geoff Blundell is 
an archaeologist and specialist in the study of rock art. 
Photograph: Janus Boshoff (2015). 


began to examine the possible influences on 
the art of interactions between Bushmen 
and other groups (see the succinct outline of 
‘San rock art and history’ in Blundell (2004: 
53-75); Fig. 2.7). With the exceptions treated 
below, this line of investigation has remained 
marginal in rock art studies. 

Like the foothills of the entire Drakensberg 
range, the Maclear-Elliott region where Nqa- 
bayos people lived before their dispersal is rich 
in rock paintings. In a book which features 
the chief's name in its title, Geoffrey Blun- 
dell (2004: 131ff) argues that many of these 
paintings would have been made by Bushman 
(‘San in his terminology) artists among Nqa- 
bayos people. At a time when the autonomy 
of people who saw themselves, and were seen 


by others, as Bushmen, or abaThwa, or Baroa, 


was increasingly being threatened by the 
territorial encroachments of other people - 
Thembu, Mpondomise, Bhaca, and Baphuthi 
— this was an expression of a specifically 
Bushman identity. In addition, the painting of 
certain kinds of large-headed human figures, 
found mostly in the region under discussion, 
was an indication of the increasingly impor- 
tant social and political roles being played by 
Bushman ritual specialists, and an assertion of 
their ‘ownership of ritually important rock art 
sites (Blundell 2004: 113ff). 

For his part, Sam Challis (2008, 2009, 2012, 
2014) has argued that a number of very distinc- 
tive paintings of horses, riders and baboons 
found only in a particular stretch of the south- 
ern Drakensberg were made at least in part 
as an assertion of ‘Sam identity. This was in a 
context in which ‘San’ members of what Challis 
sees as ‘creolised’ raiding bands, typically those 
of the amatola, were seeking to resist social and 


political marginalisation by other members. 


Qing’s early life: some pointers 


This, in outline, was the world into which 
Qing was born and in which his family sought 
to maintain its existence. We know nothing 
about where they lived beyond what is revealed 
in a single sentence contained in the manu- 
script of Orpen's text which was submitted to 
the printer in Cape Town in mid-1874. Sig- 
nificantly, the sentence was omitted from the 
published version of the text. It read, ‘Qing’s 
father only retreated to the Malutis when chil- 
dren of his were kidnapped by whites before 
Qing was born’ (De Prada: this volume). In 
the first instance, this raises the question of 


Qing’s date of birth. Orpen (1874a:3) describes 


him as having been a young man in 1873. He 
had two wives, one of whom was the widow of 
his brother. Orpen makes no mention of chil- 
dren. He goes on to describe Qing as becom- 
ing something of a ‘favourite’ with members 
of the Grant-Orpen expedition (Orpen 1874a: 
2). All this would suggest that at the time Qing 
would have been in his early or mid-twenties, 
which would put the date of his birth in the 
late 1840s at the earliest. 

The sentence cited above implies that 
before this time Qing’s parents lived in a 
region outside the Maloti that was exposed to 
raids by commandos of white colonists. There 
are three possibilities. It could have been the 
upper Mzimkhulu-Mzimvubu region, which, 
after the advent of Boers in Natal in the late 
1830s and before the establishment of a func- 
tioning British administration in the colony in 
1845-6, was open to Boer raids. It is well estab- 
lished in the literature that, after a number of 
stock thefts in Natal apparently committed by 
Bushmen in league with Ncaphayi'’s Bhaca, a 
strong Boer commando made an attack on the 
Bhaca in late 1840, and carried off cattle and 
also a number of captives (Wright 1971: 36-8). 
Complaints made to the Cape authorities by 
local Wesleyan missionaries were a factor in 
generating copious documentation of the 
affair. Undocumented operations of a similar 
nature, if on a smaller scale, could well have 
taken place in the first half of the 1840s. 

Another possibility is that Qing’s father and 
mother could have lived further south in the 
Maclear-Elliott region where Nqabayo seems 
to have been the most prominent Bushman 
leader. We know from Silayi’s statement to 
Walter Stanford that parties of Boer graziers 
from the Dordrecht-Kraai river region were 


pursuing and fighting stock thieves from 


Nqabayos band in the early 1850s (Stanford 
1962: 32, 33). Similar parties could have been 
raiding Bushman groups for livestock and 
captives at an earlier date. A third possibility 
is that Qing’s parents could have lived in the 
Quthing-Witteberg region among the numer- 
ous Bushmen who recognised the authority 
of Moorosi. The region had been a base for 
Baphuthi and Bushman bandits, and hence a 
target for Boer commando operations, since 
at least the 1820s. 

The reference in Orpen’s manuscript to kid- 
napping refers to ‘children’ born before Qing. 
From the published reference to Qing’s wives, 
we learn that Qing had an adult brother who 
had died sometime before Orpen’s arrival. In 
sum, Qing was one of at least three children. 
When the remnants of the family — together 
with other Bushmen? - ‘retreated to the Malu- 
tis’ is not indicated. Nor is the place specified 
more exactly, though their move was prob- 
ably to an area where they had kin, perhaps 
in the Senqu basin above, or on the margins 
of, the area inhabited by Moorosi’s adherents 
(Fig. 2.8). Here is where Qing may have been 
born, and here, in the 1850s and 1860s, is fairly 
certainly where he grew up. In Grant’s account 
of his expedition with Qing into the Maloti in 
December 1873, he indicates that Qing did 
not know the country beyond the confluence 
of the Senqu and Malibamatso rivers, some 
sixty kilometres north of the Qacha’s Nek area 
where he then lived (Mitchell & Challis 2008: 
436). The implication is that he had spent his 
youth among the people in and on the borders 
of Moorosi’s country rather than with people 
who lived deeper in the mountains. The fact 
that, according to Orpen (1874a: 3), he spoke 
Sephuthi in addition to his own Bushman lan- 


guage reinforces this argument. 
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Figure 2.8 


Moorosi’s Mountain, used as a stronghold by Moorosi, 
chief of the Baphuthi, from 1865 until his death at the 
hands of Cape colonial forces in the Baphuthi rebellion of 
1879. Senqu River in the foreground. 

Photograph: John Wright. 


The establishment of colonial 
domination in the mountains 


Qing grew up against a background of con- 
tinuing colonial violence and expansion, con- 
sequent shifts of population, and a narrowing 
of the region in the Maloti where Bushman 
groups could maintain some autonomy. A 
devastating war on the eastern frontier of the 
Cape in 1850-3 was followed by the Xhosa 
cattle-killing of 1856-7, in which numbers 
of Thembu from the amaThole-Stormberg 
region also participated. Thousands of people 
died of starvation; thousands of others were 


forced to leave their homes to find wage work 
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in the Cape Colony in order to survive (Peires 
1989). In 1858 the British drove the senior 
Xhosa chief, Sarhili, from his lands on the 
middle Kei river and gave them to Thembu 
and Mfengu groups for settlement (Mostert 
1992: 1232). 

On the western side of the mountains, 
increased tensions between Boers and Baso- 
tho in the Caledon valley led to the outbreak 
of war in 1858. At this stage the Basotho were 
still able to beat off Boer attacks, but one 
result of the fighting was that a group of Baso- 
tho under Sekhonyana (Nehemiah), a son of 
Moshoeshoe, moved across Lesotho to set- 
tle east of the Drakensberg in the Matatiele 
area, formerly inhabited mainly by Bushmen 
(Sanders 1975: 244). Soon afterwards, several 
thousand Griqua from what is now the south- 
ern Free State trekked away through southern 
Lesotho, and in 1863 settled near Kokstad in 
the upper Mzimvubu-Mzimkhulu area. The 


polity which they set up under Adam Kok 
tried to assert authority over Africans in the 
area, efforts which frequently led to skirmish- 
ing and fighting between them (Ross 1976). 
Another war broke out between Boers and 
Basotho in 1865. Moorosi sent men to fight on 
the Basotho side, but was in turn attacked by 
the Boers and heavily defeated. His response 
was to withdraw from the war, shift further up 
the Senqu, and build a new stronghold at the 
confluence of the Sengu and Quthing rivers 
(Sanders 1975: 285, 286, 290). In September 
1867 Boer forces drove a senior Basotho chief, 
Makoae (Makwai), from his territory in the 
southern Caledon valley; he retreated to east 
of the Drakensberg and settled near Matatiele. 

In March 1868 British High Commis- 
sioner Philip Wodehouse annexed the terri- 
tory between the Caledon and the Senqu as 
the protectorate of Basutoland to prevent it 
from falling into the hands of the Boers. This 
meant that, no doubt unbeknown to many 
of them at first, the Bushmen in the Maloti 
west of the Senqu were now British subjects. 
Moorosis country between the Senqu in the 
west and the escarpment of the Drakens- 
berg in the east was still autonomous, but in 
March 1869 Wodehouse visited the chief to 
obtain his agreement, reluctantly given, that 
his country should come under British rule. 
In consequence, the Drakensberg escarpment 
became the eastern boundary of Basutoland, 
and, at least in the eyes of British officials, all 
the inhabitants of the Maloti were henceforth 
formally under British rule. 

Wodehouse went on to visit the highlands 
east of the southern Drakensberg to settle 
affairs there to his satisfaction (Brownlee 1923: 
46, 129-35). He recognised Griqua authority 


over the Matatiele area, and allowed several 


groups from the now overcrowded Witte- 
berg reserve to establish themselves under the 
mountains. He placed Lebenya of the Mona- 
heng branch of the Basotho royal house, and 
Zibi, who held high rank in the senior house 
of the Hlubi people, in the Kinirha-Tina area. 
Lehana, eldest son of Sekonyela, former ruler 
of the Batlokwa chiefdom, was permitted to 
settle in the Tina-Elands area. 

In 1871 Basutoland was annexed to the 
Cape Colony The following year the colony 
was granted a greater degree of self-govern- 
ment, which in effect meant that the domina- 
tion of its political affairs by European settlers 
was greatly strengthened. The new colonial 
government actively sought to extend its con- 
trol over African territories beyond the Kei 
river. One of its first actions in this regard, 
taken in July 1873, was to appoint a ‘British 
Resident, Nomansland, with authority as a 
magistrate over the groups recently settled 
by Wodehouse under the Drakensberg. The 
person appointed was Joseph Orpen, whose 
career will be described in the next section of 
this essay. 

The lives of the Bushmen of the Maloti in 
the mid-nineteenth century were affected not 
only by the political changes and population 
shifts described above, but also by the advent 
of those other important agents of change, 
missionaries and traders. Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries had been active among the Xhosa 
since the 1810s, and were working among the 
Mpondo by the 1830s and the Mpondomise 
by the 1840s. They established a mission near 
what became Herschel at the western end of 
the Witteberg mountains in 1842. As we have 
seen, Wesleyan missionaries became directly 
involved in Bhaca-Boer relations in the 


Mzimvubu region in the early 1840s, and in 


Bhaca-Bushman relations in the same area a 
few years later. To the west, the London Mis- 
sionary Society set up short-lived missions to 
Bushmen in the Colesberg region in the 1810s. 
Missionaries of the Paris Evangelical Mission 
Society began work in the Caledon valley 
in 1833, and subsequently set up missions in 
other parts of the Basotho kingdom. One of 
its members, D.-F. Ellenberger, set up a mis- 
sion in 1866 among Moorosis people, who, as 
we have seen, included numbers of Bushmen. 
The American Board Mission, the Wesleyans, 
the Berlin Mission Society and others were 
operating in Natal from the late 1830s and 
1840s onward. In the same period, Khoekhoe 
frontiersmen from the Cape very probably 
brought forms of Christian ideas with them to 
the southern Drakensberg region, as did the 
Griqua who settled near Kokstad in 1863. The 
Moravians established a mission to the people 
of the Hlubi chief Zibi in the Matatiele area 
not long after his arrival in 1869. 

Explicit evidence that Bushmen in 
Nomansland had felt the effects of Christian 
teachings by at least the late 1840s comes from 
the journal of Wesleyan missionary William 
Garner (1848). He records being told that a 
group of Mpondo no longer called on Bush- 
men to make rain for them because the lat- 
ter felt that since the word of God had come 
into the land they had been unable to do so. 
French missionaries noted that millenarian 
ideas influenced by Christian teachings were 
being discussed in Moorosis country in the 
early 1850s (Peires 1989: 3-4, 7). Prophets 
influenced by such ideas were attracting fol- 
lowings in parts of the Basotho kingdom in 
the early 1860s (Sanders 1975: 275). Even if 
few people converted to Christianity in these 


years, we need to imagine a scenario in which 


orally transmitted stories from the Bible 
were being discussed in rock shelters in the 
mountains from the early nineteenth century 
onward. How far they chimed with ideas that 
had been current in Bushman cosmology for 
centuries longer, and how far they might have 
influenced the telling of the stories which 
Qing learnt as he grew up, are points that need 
more explicit discussion. 

We know much less about the penetration 
of traders into the regions in and near the 
mountains than we do about the coming of 
the missionaries, but they too are likely to 
have been important in bringing European 
cultural products, in the form of material 
goods, to the knowledge of people over wide 
areas. Bushmen in the Mzimkhulu region 
may have been selling ivory via interme- 
diary groups to traders from Port Natal by 
the late 1820s, and colonial records indicate 
that members of Mdwebos band were selling 
ivory to a Port Natal trader in exchange for 
firearms and ammunition in the mid-1840s 
(Wright 1971: 33-4, 62). Trade items such 
as iron pots and copper ladles were in use 
among Bushmen in the upper Senqu valley 
by at least the early 1850s (Wright 1971: 128). 
Traders from Natal were setting up stores 
across the Mzimkhulu from the late 1850s 
onward, more especially after the arrival of 
the Griqua in the area in 1863 (Rainier 2003: 
11ff; Snell: 2010: 1-8). 

From the Cape colonial frontier, Andrew 
Bain travelled to the Mzimvubu in 1829 to 
try to buy ivory from Bushman groups in 
exchange for cattle (Wright 1971: 34). The 
ending of colonial restrictions on trade across 
the eastern Cape border in 1830 saw traders 
from the Cape rapidly expanding opera- 


tions among the chiefdoms of the Xhosa and 
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Thembu. Silayi and his cronies in Nqabayo’s 
band sold stolen horses to a trader on the 
Mbashe river in the early 1850s (Stanford 
1962: 32). On its march from the Mgwali river 
near Ngcobo to Matatiele in December 1873, 
Grant's force passed several trading stations, 
or ‘winkles’ (Afrikaans: winkel) as he referred 
to them in his diary (Mitchell & Challis 2008: 
407, 409, 411, 412, 413, 417, 421). Most of these 
seem to have been set up among the groups 
settled under the Drakensberg by Wodehouse 
in 1869. Goods from these and other stores 
no doubt passed to the Baphuthi and others 
across the Drakensberg, and from them, as 
suggested by evidence recorded by Marion 
How (1962: 51), to Bushmen further up the 
Senqu. In exchange, Bushmen probably gave 
stolen cattle and horses, medicinal plants, 
and perhaps meat and hides from eland and 
hartebeest hunted in the high mountains. 
Thus were the tentacles of colonial commerce 


reaching into the deepest Maloti. 


The final years of Bushman autonomy 


By the late 1860s, if not earlier, most of the 
Bushman groups in the upper Senqu region 
had probably come to recognise the overall 
authority of Moorosi. By this time some seem 
to have been living more or less permanently 
among the Baphuthi in the Quthing region 
(How 1962: 33, 58); others, further up the river, 
spent a good part of the year living and hunt- 
ing in the high mountains, and the rest of the 
year in or near the villages of their Baphuthi 
patrons. Here they kept cattle and sheep, and 
in some cases grew crops (see the evidence 
cited in Wright 1971: 175, and Vinnicombe 
1976: 92). 
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In the mid-1860s, during the years of war- 
fare between the Basotho and the Orange Free 
State, there seems to have been a lull in raids 
carried out by bandits from the mountains 
on the livestock of people in the neighbour- 
ing regions. But in 1868, after the end of the 
wars and the annexation of Basutoland by 
Britain, raids began again, into the north- 
eastern Cape, into Griqua territory, and into 
Natal. Both Baphuthi and Bushmen seem to 
have been involved (Wright 1971: 169-70). In 
July 1869 a large-scale raid on a white farmer 
and a neighbouring African community on 
the upper Mooi (Mpofana) river in Natal 
galvanised the authorities into mounting the 
colony's biggest counter-operation yet. At the 
beginning of September, two parties of Afri- 
can levies, together with a dozen colonists, 
under the overall command of Albert Alli- 
son, Border Agent at Oliviershoek, crossed 
the Drakensberg into the mountains of Basu- 
toland in pursuit of the stolen cattle and 
horses (Fig. 2.9). After joining forces in the 
Senqu valley some way north of the Sehong- 
hong region, the party of 200 men followed 
the spoor of the stolen animals up the western 
bank of the Senqu, over the Central Range of 
the Maloti, and down the Senqunyana river. 
In a cave on one of the tributaries of the 
lower Senqunyana, they surprised a party of 
about thirty Bushmen. A handful managed 
to escape, sixteen or seventeen were shot, 
and two women and six children were taken 
prisoner. Twenty-five horses, including eight 
stolen from Natal, were also captured (Wright 
1971: 170-6; Vinnicombe 1976: 87-94). 

Allison continued his march down the Sen- 
qunyana in the hope of finding more stolen 
livestock, but after reaching the Senqu and 


finding that he was entering the country of 


people subject to Moorosi, he turned about 
and began his return march. His route up 
the Senqu and over Qacha’s Nek into Adam 
Kok’s territory took him through the same 
country which J.H. Bowker, High Commis- 
sioners Agent in Basutoland, had traversed 
earlier in the year (Vinnicombe 1976: 94-5). 
Colonial officialdom was beginning to stamp 
its presence, if not yet its authority, in the high 
mountains. 

From one of the captives taken on his 
expedition, Allison learnt that the leader of 
the group that he had attacked was named 
‘Masharka (Mashaka?). Some of his people 
lived in the mountains; others lived in Moo- 
rosis country, where they kept cattle and 
sheep and grew crops (Wright 1971: 175-6; 
Vinnicombe 1976: 92). That other semi-au- 
tonomous groups continued to live in the 
upper Senqu basin at least into the early 1870s 
is attested in documented accounts that focus 
on the person of a Bushman chief named 
Soai. These accounts are often contradictory, 
but from a close review by Mitchell (2010) 
it emerges that his base was at Sehonghong 
Shelter on the more southerly of the two trib- 
utaries of the Senqu which have that name. A 
little before 1871, he was visited there by Moo- 
rosi (Mitchell 2010: 156), who by this time 
would have been well into his seventies. Why 
the Baphuthi chief made the journey to this 
region, which was a ride of well over a hun- 
dred kilometres from his stronghold in the 
Quthing area, is not clear. It may be that, at a 
time when the senior sons of King Moshoe- 
shoe, who had died in 1870, were asserting 
their territorial autonomy ever more strongly, 
he was inspecting the upper Senqu area with 
a view to settling some of his people there and 


bringing it more closely under his authority. 
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Figure 2.9 


A page of notes made by Natal colonial official James Stuart 
in 1909 of his conversations with Mabhonsa kaSidlayi on 
the history of the Hlubi people. Here Mabhonsa describes 
his participation in the expedition of 1869 led by Albert 
Allison (Gwebu) in pursuit of Bushman livestock raiders. 
Killie Campbell Africana Library. Scan: John Wright: (2015). 
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Even after Allison's march through the 
Maloti and his attack on Mashakas group, 
Bushmen from the Senqu valley continued 
to raid into Natal (Wright 1971: 177-8; Vinn- 
icombe 1976: 95-6). Some of Soai's men may 
have participated in these forays; on the avail- 
able evidence, they were also involved in 


raids over the front range of the Maloti on the 


livestock of Molapo, a senior son of Moshoe- 
shoe who exercised authority in the Leribe 
area. In a follow-up operation, probably in 
1871, led either by Jonathan or Joel, sons of 
Molapo, Soai was killed and his people scat- 
tered (Mitchell 2010: 156-60). 

We have to visualise Qing and his kin liv- 
ing through these events as they unfolded in 
the Senqu valley. Orpen (1874: 2) tells us that 
Qing was the son of a Bushman chief, that 
‘a couple of years ago’ he had ‘escaped from 
the extermination of their remnant of a tribe 
in the Malutis, and that ‘he had never seen a 
white man but in fighting: The implication is 
that Qing could have been caught up either in 
Allison’s attack on Mashaka’s band in 1869 or 
in Jonathan or Joel’s attack on Soai in about 
1871. We should also remind ourselves that 
his brother had died, though how, when and 
where Orpen does not state. We know too 
that, at some stage before his encounter with 
Orpen, Qing had married and had also taken 
his brother's widow as a wife. Both Grant 
(Mitchell & Challis 2008: 421) and Orpen 
(1874a: 2) indicate that in December 1873 
Qing and his wives were living at the place of 
Ngasha, a son of Moorosi, near what is now 
Qacha’s Nek. Orpen (1874a: 2) tells us that he 
served Nqasha as a hunter. We can note that 
in 1869, on the evidence of Allison, Moorosi’s 
people did not inhabit the Senqu valley above 
the confluence of the Senqunyane (Wright 
1971: 175; Vinnicombe 1976: 91-2). Nqasha's 
— and Qing’s? - settlement forty or fifty kilo- 
metres further up the river in the Qacha'’s Nek 
area would thus have taken place not long 
before 1873. 

This was something of the background 
to Qing’s life when, in December 1873, at 


the behest of Grant and Orpen, he was 
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summoned back by Nqasha from a hunting 
trip to the west of the Senqu, and taken by 
the chief to meet them and serve as a guide 
to their expedition. We turn now to examine 
Orpen’s background, and the events which led 


to his encounter with Qing. 


Joseph Orpen: biographical background 


We rely on Orpen’s Reminiscences (1964), 
first published in two parts in 1908 and 1916, 
in the author's old age, for information on 
his early life (see also King 2014: 350-65, 
2015). Orpen was born in Dublin in 1828. His 
father, son of a minister (presumably of the 
established church) (Beyers 1981: 437), was a 
trained surgeon, with a knowledge of Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew. Orpen presumably had a 
middle-class upbringing with a middle-class 
education, and an appreciation of the ‘profes- 
sions. He tells us (1964: 2) that his father was 
a ‘very benevolent’ man from a family with 
firm anti-slavery traditions. In the Ireland of 
the late 1840s the professions were, according 
to Orpen (1964: 3), overstocked, so in 1846 he 
and two of his brothers decided to emigrate to 
the Cape to join two other brothers who had 
bought a farm near Colesberg in the colony’s 
north-eastern border region. That they could 
afford to buy a farm underlines the point that 
the family must have been reasonably well off. 
Why they had decided on the Cape as dis- 
tinct from other settler colonies in the British 
Empire, or, for that matter, from the United 
States, to which large numbers of poorer Irish 
were emigrating at the time, we are not told. 
His father, with the rest of his family, followed 
two years later, and, as Orpen (1964: 3) put 


it, ‘we did well: The Colesberg district was in 
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good sheep-farming country, and at the time 
the Orpens arrived the wool industry in the 
Cape was expanding rapidly. 

All this is important for understand- 
ing why Orpen was not one of the class of 
poorer British settlers on the eastern Cape 
frontier, thrusting for the land and labour of 
Xhosa-speaking communities and remnant 
Khoekhoe communities, and hating native 
people, missionaries and officials with equal 
fervour. Which is not to say that at this stage 
Orpen was particularly sympathetic to native 
people. For much of his life he was a firm 
believer in British imperial expansion as a 
force for good in southern Africa, though in 
his old age he came to be much more ambiv- 
alent about it (Orpen 1g911c, 1911d). When 
a major war broke out on the Cape eastern 
frontier at the end of 1850, he joined a force 
of Colesberg volunteers. He had brief expe- 
rience of military action in the Queenstown 
area in 1851 before returning to civilian life at 
Colesberg. 

In this more settled district, Orpen had rap- 
idly learnt about sheep-farming, and seems to 
have enjoyed the life. But his future on the 
family farm was not clear, so he switched his 
attention back to the ‘professions, specifically 
land surveying. In the expanding colonial 
society that he lived in, where indigenous 
communities in the extensive frontier zones 
on its northern and eastern borders were 
being pushed off the land, there was an ongo- 
ing demand for qualified surveyors. In 1850 
he had qualified in a surveying course; on 
his return from military service he became 
involved in surveying work, both private 
and official. Orpen also seems to have had a 
hankering for public life from early on in his 


career. In 1851, at the age of 22, he became a 


Justice of the Peace in Colesberg. For the rest 
of his active life he combined surveying, farm- 
ing, and work in government service. 

In 1852 Orpen was engaged to do surveying 
work in the Orange River Sovereignty, a terri- 
tory across the Orange river which had been 
annexed as a British colony in 1848. It consti- 
tuted the region between the Orange river to 
the south and south-west, the Vaal river to the 
north and west, and a contested border with 
the Basotho kingdom of Moshoeshoe to the 
east. Soon after his arrival, the British govern- 
ment of the time began taking steps to aban- 
don control of the Sovereignty, which was 
proving to be a source of endless trouble and 
expense, and hand it over to a government of 
local Boer settlers. Orpen strongly opposed 
the British withdrawal, but stayed on to help 
draw up the constitution of the new Orange 
Free State, and, in 1854, to become a member 
of its first Volksraad and, later that year, land- 
drost of Winburg. 

At this time too, by Orpen’s own account 
(1964: 215), he first became interested in the 
history of southern Africas African societies. 
In the course of an official Orange Free State 
mission to Moshoeshoe, he had the oppor- 
tunity to engage in long conversations about 
the affairs and history of the Basotho king- 
dom with Eugene Casalis, a missionary of 
the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society who 
had worked in the kingdom since 1833 and 
had become a confidant of the Basotho king. 
What he learnt from Casalis and his collection 
of official documents, Orpen (1964: 215) wrote 
long afterwards, overturned the bias that he 
had previously had against the Basotho in 
their border disputes with the Boers of the 
Orange Free State, and impelled him to con- 


duct the detailed researches on South African 


history that he had continued ever since. 

Towards the Bushmen who still lived in 
scattered groups in parts of the Orange Free 
State, the young Orpen seems to have had an 
ambivalent attitude. In 1855, in his capacity as 
landdrost of Winburg, he led a commando of 
farmers to remove a group of Bushmen who 
had established themselves on a farm in the 
district. Fighting broke out, with several peo- 
ple being killed on both sides before the com- 
mando withdrew and the surviving Bushmen 
made off (Orpen 1964: 272-83, 299). On the 
other hand, a few months later he was excep- 
tionally diligent in investigating reports that 
Boer farmers in the Orange Free State-Na- 
tal-Transvaal border region had been kidnap- 
ping Bushman children from their families 
(Orpen 1964: 311-24). His actions on this 
occasion, together with the growing notion 
that he was a partisan of the Basotho, made 
him a number of enemies among the settlers 
of the Orange Free State, and the following 
year he was dismissed from his post (Eldredge 
1988: 193). 

Soon afterwards Orpen went to live in Ali- 
wal North on the Cape side of the Orange 
river, and resumed work as a surveyor. At this 
time he contributed substantially to a book 
titled History of the Basutus of South Africa, 
which was strongly partisan towards the 
Basotho in their ongoing disputes over land 
issues with the Boers of the Orange Free State 
(Anon. 1857). The book was published anony- 
mously, but was widely believed to have been 
written by Orpen. Recent research indicates 
that while he may have played a major role 
in planning and researching it, the primary 
author was his brother Frank, also a surveyor, 
who shared many of Joseph's opinions on the 


Basotho cause (Eldredge 1988: 193-7). 


We know little of Orpen’s life in the fol- 
lowing decade or so. In 1859 he married Elise 
Rolland, daughter of the missionary Emile 
Rolland (De Kock 1968: 602), whose station 
in the Basotho kingdom had been burnt 
down by a Boer commando in the Orange 
Free State-Basotho war of 1858. Over the next 
sixteen years they had eight children (Turn- 
bull n.d.). Among other projects, Orpen sur- 
veyed the Herschel and Barkly East districts 
for the Cape Government (De Kock 1968: 603; 
Orpen 1911b), in the process gaining an inti- 
mate knowledge of the region and apparently 
pursuing researches into its history. In 1866 he 
acquired a farm in a remote valley under the 
Witteberg mountains in the Barkly East dis- 
trict; it is still owned and worked by a family 
of his direct descendants. 

The region in which Orpen was working 
during these years is rich in sites containing 
rock paintings. At some stage he began to take 
something of a scientific interest in them, in 
part at least through the influence of George 
Stow. As is now well known, Stow was perhaps 
the first person in the Cape to make record- 
ings of rock paintings systematically (Solo- 
mon 2006; Skotnes 2008: 45-57: w). He seems 
to have begun this work in 1867, when he was 
living in Queenstown and making periodic 
visits to rock art sites in the eastern parts of 
the colony. It was presumably here that he 
and Orpen first encountered each other; later, 
when he worked in the Orange Free State, Stow 
became well acquainted with other members 
of the Orpen family as well. At some point, 
Orpen (1874a: 1) records, Stow requested him 
to make copies of the paintings that he saw 
during his surveying trips. How far he became 
active in doing so he does not say, nor does 


he mention what happened to such copies as 


he made. Some of them, at least, he seems to 
have passed on to Stow. In her recent study of 
Stow’s work, in which she reproduces all 143 of 
his surviving paintings of scenes and figures 
from rock art, Pippa Skotnes (2008: 28-9) 
publishes a painting from a ‘cave near Witte- 
bergen’ which, according to Stow’s notes, had 
previously been copied by Orpen. In Skotnes's 
view, Stow’s painting was almost certainly a 
copy of Orpen’s copy. Of the ultimate fate of 
Orpen’ copies nothing seems to have been 
recorded. 

The kind of work done by Stow and Orpen 
in recording paintings needs to be seen 
against the background of cultural and intel- 
lectual developments in the Cape Colony 
(Lewin Robinson 1978; Dubow 1995, 2004, 
2006; Schoeman 1997). By the early 1870s 
Cape Town was the hub of a small but active 
network, which extended to places like Gra- 
hamstown in the eastern part of the colony 
and Bloemfontein in the Orange Free State, 
of people with a lively interest in fields of 
knowledge such as geology, human antiquity, 
ethnology, folklore, language, and rock art. In 
Cape Town, their activities centred on insti- 
tutions like the South African Library and 
the South African Museum. For the writers 
among them, the main local publishing out- 
let was the Cape Monthly Magazine, which 
ran from 1857 to 1862, and was relaunched 
in 1870. A frequent contributor of articles on 
folklore and language was Dr Wilhelm Bleek, 
since 1862 Curator of the Grey Collection in 
the South African Public Library. Stow him- 
self published a description of the new colony 
of Griqualand West in 1872. 

In 1871, wanting to engage once more in 
public life, and perhaps wanting a change from 


the humdrum life of a surveyor and farmer 
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that he had been leading in a remote corner 
of the colony, Orpen successfully stood for 
election as a member of the Cape Legislative 
Assembly for Queenstown. A new constitu- 
tion granting a greater degree of self-govern- 
ment to the colony was due to be implemented 
the following year; quite why Orpen wanted 
to become a member of a parliament whose 
term was about to expire is not clear, more 
especially as he declined to stand for election 
to the new parliament (De Kock 1968: 603). 
The significance of this step for the argument 
of this essay is that it brought him to greater 
official and public notice in Cape Town as a 
firm supporter of the expansion of British 
rule over the territories to the north of the 
Kei river at a time when the Cape government 
was taking steps to intervene more actively in 
the affairs of the region (Ross 1976: 126). This 
was fairly certainly one of the factors which, 
in July 1873, led the new colonial government 
to appoint him as British Resident among the 
autonomous African chiefdoms of Nomans- 


land and neighbouring territories. 


The encounter between Orpen and Qing 


In Orpenss letter of appointment he was 
instructed to proceed ‘to the Gatberg lands, 
and the country occupied by the people of 
Lehana, Lebenya, and Zibi’ (Milner Snell, 
pers. comm.). The Gatberg is a prominent hill 
near the present-day village of Ugie; at the 
time a community of Khoekhoe-descended 
people was living in the area. Lehana of the 
Batlokwa, Lebenya of the Bamonaheng sec- 
tion of the Basotho, and Zibi of the amaHl- 
ubi were chiefs who had been allocated land 


under the Drakensberg in what are now the 
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Mount Fletcher and Matatiele districts by Brit- 
ish High Commissioner Philip Wodehouse in 
1869 (Orpen 1924: 129-35; Theal 1924: 46-7). 
It seems that he was expected - or at least he 
expected — to exercise some kind of author- 
ity over these groups, but precisely what kind 
is not clear. In addition Orpen was to act ‘as 
the accredited medium of communication 
between Government and the Amapondo, 
Umpondomisi, Amaxesibi, Amabaca, and 
Griqua (Milner Snell, pers. comm.). Orpen’s 
superior, Charles Brownlee, who was Secre- 
tary for Native Affairs at the Cape, invariably 
referred to him in his correspondence as ‘Brit- 
ish Resident, Nomansland. Orpen himself 
agerandised this title to ‘Chief Magistrate of 
the St. John’s Territory, but the term does not 
seem to have been an official one and was not 
used after Orpen’s resignation in 1875 (Milner 
Snell, pers. comm.). 

In mid-1873 Orpen duly established his 
headquarters beyond the colonial border 
near the Tsitsa river north-east of what is now 
Maclear at a place he named Glenmoriston 
(see the reference in Mitchell & Challis 2008: 
409). (He later moved his headquarters to a 
site near Tsolo in the territory of the Mpon- 
domise (Jim Feely, pers. comm.).) His first 
official activities seem to have involved set- 
tling border disputes between Lehana, Leb- 
enya and Zibi. Then, in the second week of 
November, he received news from Natal that 
Chief Langalibalele of the Hlubi had gone into 
‘rebellion’ (as Natal colonists called it: it was 
actually more a flight from what the Hlubi saw 
as a threatening government authority), and 
had crossed the Drakensberg into Lesotho. 
Soon afterwards Orpen sent instructions to 
Lehana and Lebenya to mobilise forces of lev- 


ies which, under Orpen’s overall command, 


would support a detachment of the Frontier 
Armed and Mounted Police (FAMP) that was 
to be sent up from the Cape border in pur- 
suit of Langalibalele. The Hlubi chief Zibi was 
excused from this requirement, presumably 
because his loyalties were suspect in the eyes 
of the colonial authorities, though Orpen 
himself regarded him as loyal (Orpen 1873). 

The force of police was under the command 
of Inspector James Grant, who kept a detailed 
diary of its operations (Mitchell & Challis: 
2008). From his base at the Mgwali river near 
Ngcobo, Grant marched with an advance party 
of police on 23 November. On 6 December he 
assembled his full force of some 140 men at 
a camp under the Drakensberg escarpment 
north-west of Matatiele. From the camp, Orpen 
sent instructions to Lebenya and Lehana to 
turn out their men and catch up with the police 
on their march. On 7 December Grant began 
his ascent of the mountains, while Orpen rode 
ahead to Nqashas homestead in the Senqu 
valley. Here he hoped to obtain the services of 
Qing, who, he had learnt, knew the mountains 
well and was therefore a possible guide for the 
force during its march. On finding that Qing 
was away on a hunting trip on the other side 
of the Senqu river, and was unable to cross 
back because the river was in flood, Orpen 
went on to wait for him and for Grant's force 
at Melikane Shelter, a day’s ride further into the 
mountains. The bulk of the police force arrived 
at Melikane on 9 December; later that day Leb- 
enya came in with 80 men. Three days later, 
on 12 December, Ngatsha arrived with Qing in 
tow. What the latter's reactions were on meet- 
ing the two colonial officials, Grant and Orpen, 
backed by some 200 armed and mounted men, 
is not on record. 


Grant waited for two more days at Melikane 


for the remainder of his force and for Lehana, 
who arrived on 14 December with 170 men. 
With part of his force, and presumably with 
Qing and Orpen in a party that scouted 
ahead, Grant resumed his march on the after- 
noon of the same day. Orpen would thus have 
had two days in which to speak to Qing about 
the wealth of rock paintings to be found in 
the shelter, and to make copies of some of 
them. In his account in the Cape Monthly 
Magazine, Orpen (1874a: 3) makes clear that 
they communicated through interpreters, 
though unfortunately does not indicate pre- 
cisely what language or languages were used. 
Besides his own ‘Bushman’ language, Qing 
spoke Sephuthi. Orpen knew neither, and 
would have relied on members of his party of 
levies to translate Qing’s statements, presum- 
ably from Sephuthi into English, or possibly 
from Sephuthi to Sesotho to English. 

David Ambrose (pers. comm.) has sug- 
gested that one of the interpreters was Nehe- 
miah Moshoeshoe, a son of the king, who 
had been educated in Cape Town and spoke 
and wrote English well. Grant records that 
Moshoeshoe attached himself to the expedi- 
tion on 13 December (Mitchell & Challis 2008: 
431); he would thus have been available for a 
day as an interpreter for Orpen at Melikane, 
and for the remainder of the expedition 
thereafter. It may be significant that in 1880, 
when Orpen interviewed an old man in the 
Morija area on the wars of the 1820s, it was to 
Nehemiah Moshoeshoe that he turned as an 
interpreter from Sesotho into English (Orpen 
1905; Orpen 1920; Orpen n.d.). Some com- 
mentators have expressed the opinion that 
because of his exposure to the language since 
the mid-1850s Orpen would have been fluent 


in Sesotho. Against this, one can point to the 


evidence in the previous sentence, and, more 
tellingly, to a statement which Orpen (Orpen 
1911a) made in a letter he wrote late in his life 
explicitly to the effect that he was not fluent in 
the language, and relied largely on his wife to 
make translations from Sesotho newspapers 
into English. 

After leaving Melikane on 14 December, 
Grant's force made its way up the valley of the 
Senqu. It camped at the Sehonghong river on 
the evening of the 15th, and marched again 
in the middle of the afternoon of the 16th. 
Orpen would thus have had less than a day to 
inspect the paintings which Qing showed him 
in Sehonghong Shelter and in Pitsaneng Shel- 
ter, a kilometre upstream, and to make copies 
of some of them. Opportunities for Orpen to 
hold discussions of the meanings of the paint- 
ings with Qing, and to record various Bush- 
man myths that the latter recounted, would 
no doubt have recurred at intervals while the 
expedition was making its way through the 
western Maloti and then out of the mountains 
into the plains of the Caledon valley. 

Grant's last mention of Qing in his diary 
was made on 19 December (Mitchell & Chal- 
lis 2008: 438), when the expedition was still in 
the mountains; he makes no mention of him 
in his account of the FAMP’s descent of the 
Maloti and its return march through west- 
ern and southern Basutoland and the Witte- 
berg region back to the Mgwali river. For his 
part, Orpen dismissed his force of levies after 
descending from the mountains, proceeded 
to Aliwal North on the Cape border, and then 
returned through the northeastern districts 
of the Cape Colony to his home near the 
Tsitsa river (Orpen 1874b; Mitchell & Challis 
2008: 444). He makes no mention of Qing 


in his official reports on these events, but in 


his article in the Cape Monthly Magazine he 
twice indicates that he spoke to Qing after 
the expedition (Orpen 1874a: 3, 13). The like- 
lihood is that the latter accompanied Orpen 
on his return journey to the Tsitsa, and then 
continued northwards to his own home in 
Nqasha’s country. Whatever the case, Orpen 
would probably have begun work on his pro- 
jected article for the Cape Monthly Magazine 
soon after he reached home on 14 January 
1874 (Orpen 1874c). He remained busy on the 
project through the early months of the year, 
and finally sent off the completed version, 
including copies of three paintings that he had 
made in the Maloti and one at the Kraai river 
near his farm in the Witteberg, to the editor of 
the Cape Monthly Magazine, Roderick Noble, 
in April or May. At some point, Noble sent 
the article to Wilhelm Bleek for comment. 
The latter showed the copies of paintings to 
several of his own Bushman interlocutors, 
who were staying with him at the time, and 
duly forwarded to Noble his notes on their 
comments. These notes were published as an 
addendum to Orpen’ article, which appeared 
in the Cape Monthly Magazine of July 1874. 
Thus did Orpen’s rendering of Qing’s words 
enter the public domain. A historical contex- 
tualising, such as has been attempted in this 
chapter, particularly of Qing’s life, brings to 
the fore the question of how a long period 
of ‘interaction between the Bushmen of the 
Maloti and neighbouring groups might have 
shaped his statements as they have come down 
to us. It also bring to the fore the question of 
how Orpen came to be interested in Bushman 
rock art in the first place, and touches on the 
nature of the factors which influenced him 
to write about Qing’s stories in the particular 


way that he did. 
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Figure 3.1 

A selection of digging stones collected as surface finds in 
different parts of southern Africa between the 1930s and 
1970S. 


Department of Archaeology (University of the Witwatersrand). 
Photograph: Janus Boshoff (2015). 


CHAPTER 3 


‘A partial clue’: the genesis and 
context of Qing and Orpens 
conversations 


José Manuel de Prada-Samper 


Orpen and the field of “Bushman researches’ 


A key to unravelling the genesis of Joseph Millerd Orpen’ article is the mention at the begin- 
ning of it of G.W. Stow (whose name is misspelled as ‘Stowe’) as someone with whom he 
shared an interest in the rock art of the Bushmen and its hidden meanings. “We could not 
obtain a clue, writes Orpen, and the ‘we’ are Stow and himself. 

One could easily deduce from this the existence of at least a certain degree of personal 
and intellectual complicity between the two men, yet a study of Orpen’s life through his 
published and unpublished writings shows that he and Stow were never close, and that 
Orpen had a low opinion of Stow’s capabilities as a researcher. In an unpublished text 
written around 1920, Orpen even stated that, in The Native Races of South Africa (Stow 
1905), Stow, while reafiirming the fact that the Bushmen were the original inhabitants of 
southern Africa, ‘never carried that to the conclusion that any provision should ever be 
made for any Bushmen, but left intentionally ‘the impression that no provision should 
ever be made for any coloured [i.e. dark-skinned] people and that their absolute disap- 
pearance was desirable: 

Regarding Orpen himself, his published and unpublished writings also show that the eth- 


nography and art of the Bushmen were only of marginal interest to him, although he had great 


1 ‘Common and relative obligations of the Empire and the Parts of that Commonwealth, Western Cape Archives, 


Orpen Papers, A 302 (15-20). 
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respect for the Bushmen, and prided himself on 
having had a ‘long and serious knowledge of 
those people both in full peace and in war’? His 
experiences with them included a tragic epi- 
sode on 10 January 1855 when, in his capacity as 
a magistrate, Orpen went with a party of white 
farmers to evict a group of Bushmen who were 
‘squatting’ at Vaalbank Spruit, in the Orange 
Free State. He was wounded, and three mem- 
bers of his party and 15 Bushmen died during 
the affray, which was provoked by the reckless- 
ness of the undisciplined farmers, who could 
not abide by Orpens wish to parley with the 
‘squatters, and rather attacked them right away. 

Orpen told the story in great detail in his 
Reminiscences (1964: 272-278), where he also 
describes his encounter in Basutoland, in June 
of the same year, with the Bushmen involved 
in the episode (1964: 299-300). In an unpub- 
lished draft of part of his memoirs, Orpen 
describes how he ‘quietly talked the whole 
matter over publicly and satisfactorily’ with 
the Bushmen, in the presence of hundreds 
of people from ‘all sorts of tribes‘? Orpen 
was wont to relate this episode frequently, 
as it appears in several unpublished autobio- 
graphical texts preserved in the Western Cape 
Archives, Orpen Papers. 

In several items of his published and 
unpublished writings Orpen also deals in lav- 
ish detail with his efforts to put an end to the 
trafficking of ‘native’ (mostly Bushman) chil- 
dren in the Orange Free State and elsewhere, 
often placing his own life at risk in order to 
free these children. Yet, as far as I know, no 
reference at all to his encounter with Qing and 


the article that came out of it is to be found 





2 Western Cape Archives, Orpen Papers, A 302 (15-20). 
3 Western Cape Archives, Orpen Papers, (CA, A 302, 


15-20). 
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among his unpublished manuscripts, at least 
the ones kept in the Western Cape Archives. It 
is as if, for him, this encounter had been just 
a minor anecdote, overshadowed by the 1855 
eviction episode and the struggle against the 
kidnapping of children. In the context of Orp- 
ens oeuvre, the 1874 Cape Monthly Magazine 
article is, then, quite a unique item. 

Yet if Joseph Millerd Orpen’s own ethno- 
graphical interests were mostly focused on 
the history and current affairs of the Basotho, 
those of his brother Charles Sirr (1826-1887) 
were broad enough to encompass the art and 
culture of the Bushmen. It cannot surprise 
us to learn that, as a perusal of his writings 
and correspondence shows, George Stow was 
closer to Charles Sirr than to his brother.‘ 
There can be no doubt that when the latter 
took advantage of the opportunity presented 
by his encounter with Qing, he did so with the 
research interests of his brother and Stow in 
mind as much as for the sake of his own intel- 


lectual curiosity. 


Fieldwork methodology 


J.D. Lewis- Williams (1980: 480n1) has written 
that “[b]y modern anthropological standards 
the manner in which the Maloti material was 
collected is unsatisfactory. This is largely true, 


yet by nineteenth-century standards, and 





4 See for example, Stow (1905: Vi, x, 31, 45N, 55, 59, 63, 
67), among many other references, in which mention 
is made of written materials on the Bushmen that C.S. 
Orpen shared with Stow, with whom he also excavated 
a cave (Stow 1905: 63, see Humphreys 1975). See also 
Schoeman (1997), which includes C.S. Orpen’s corre- 
spondence with Lucy Lloyd in his capacity as executor 
of Stow’s estate. There are copies of rock paintings by 
C.S. Orpen in the Albany Museum. 


judging from the results, Orpen’s method can 
be considered to be surprisingly advanced, 
even if by no means as accurate as that of 
Bleek and Lloyd (whose methodology was 
very much ahead of its time). 

We know that Orpen had experience record- 
ing oral narratives, and that he collected oral as 
well as written materials for the book History 
of the Basutus of South Africa (Anon. 1857), on 
which he collaborated with his brother Francis 
(Eldredge 1988: 197). The mechanics of nota- 
tion of verbal testimonies is essentially the 
same for oral history and for folk narratives. 
Having previously recorded historical mate- 
rials, Orpen would have been very careful to 
gather all the details he could, even if in this 
case some of them may have seemed to him 
fanciful and even meaningless. Internal evi- 
dence tends to corroborate that when he writes 
that he is giving Qing’s stories ‘as nearly as I can 
as he told them to me, we can trust him. Peter 
Mitchell has described the narratives in Orp- 
ens article as ‘summaries (2009b: 19, in Challis, 
Lewis-Williams & McGranaghan 2013: 8-9), 
but I think that at least some of them are more 
than just that. To use Elizabeth C. Fine’s ter- 
minology (1998: 68), Orpen’s texts are a report 
of Qing’s narratives, which gives a description 
of their content in Orpen’s own words with no 
attempt to re-create the performance, rather 
than a record that attempts to reproduce them 
in full. At least in the cases of narratives Bi and 
B4 (Cagn creates the first eland’ and ‘Qwan- 
ciqutshaa’)) with their abundance of dialogue 
and detail, Orpen’s reports are very rich ones 
indeed, and are better described as paraphrases 
rather than as summaries. 

Even if Orpen’s renderings of Qing’s nar- 
ratives have limitations and must be treated 


with caution, Orpen gives us the narratives 


and testimonies in a style that does not make 
any concessions to the genteel reader (even 
if two references to erect penises, outside 
the stories properly speaking, are given in 
Greek), and he thus defies the contemporary 
convention of rewriting oral narratives in 
Victorian English. Proof of this is that, at a 
first reading, most of the stories in his arti- 
cle may seem as puzzling and aesthetically 
unappealing as Bleek and Lloyd's can initially 
seem. It is evident that, as also happened to 
those researchers, a great deal of what Orpen 
recorded was quite meaningless to him. Like 
Bleek and Lloyd, Orpen shows genuine sci- 
entific spirit when he simply presents the 
material he obtained from Qing, without 
‘improving’ it or commenting on its incon- 
sistencies or its apparent irrationality. 

Considering all this, it is odd that Orpen 
judged the stories to be ‘fragmentary, and 
that he felt the need to state that he had had 
to ‘string [them] together’ A possible explana- 
tion for this lies in the fact that the manuscript 
shows that Orpen had initially written ‘I shall 
give Qing’s stories as nearly as I can as he told 
them to me; with ‘string together’ and ‘frag- 
mentary being later additions in pencil.’ They 
are in Orpen’s handwriting, but it is possible 
that the Cape Monthly Magazine editor sug- 
gested the changes because to him the stories 
seemed disjointed and incomplete. 

The reference to the stories being ‘made 
consecutive’ for the purpose of publication, 


and the statement that follows this, according 





5 These lines in the manuscript show corrections and 
additions both in pencil and in ink. One addition 
in pencil, which he later deleted in ink, would have 
resulted in the phrase (the added text appears in 
brackets) ‘as he told them to me [in fragments]* On the 
possibility that Orpen pieced together stories that were 
told to him in ‘fragments, see the following discussion. 


to which they ‘either varied a little, or I failed 
to understand him accurately when speak- 
ing through different translators, although 
somewhat obscure, suggests also that Orpen 
heard at least some of the stories more than 
once. The variation alluded to can only be 
that which would result from a second telling 
in which, as is usual in oral tradition, Qing 
would not have told the stories exactly as on 
the previous occasion. 

Making the stories ‘consecutive’ could also 
refer to Orpen’s having placed in sequential 
order the different episodes of the longer tales 
(B1 and B4) that initially had perhaps been 
told to him as discrete narratives. This is sup- 
ported by the fact that at some point Orpen 
wrote, and later deleted, that he was giving 
Qing’s stories ‘as he told them to me in frag- 
ments’ (see note 5). This would explain, for 
example, the very abrupt transition between 
the first and second parts of the Qwanciqut- 
shaa story (B4), when the main character 
abandons his high-mountain abode and goes 
to live with his in-laws, and another abrupt 
transition in the same story, when Qwan- 
ciqutshaas wife reappears after her husband 
has plunged into the water. Again, the fact 
that these abrupt transitions are there show 
how loath Orpen was to alter the stories from 
how he had recorded them. 

In any case, anyone who has faced the 
challenge of editing the kind of material 
Orpen recorded during his encounter with 
Qing, and presenting it as a conversation or 
a series of conversations, knows that one has 
to make certain choices, which often entail 
merging into a single dialogue what was in 
fact recorded in separate interviews, and re- 
arranging the order in which the different 


topics were dealt with, which could also be 


what Orpen meant when he said that he had 
made the stories ‘consecutive. 

That Orpen managed to record at least 
some of Qings stories in so much detail, 
in spite of the difficult circumstances and 
time limitations of their encounter, can be 
explained, at least in part, by the fact that the 
two men, as Orpen himself tells us, had the 
opportunity to talk after the expedition. The 
exact circumstances are unclear, but it seems 
very likely that they travelled together at least 
part of the way towards their respective homes 
(see Wright, this volume). The route to Orp- 
ens residence at Tsitsa would have also taken 
them to the Kraai River area, where he copied 
the composition showing two therianthropes 
with spears and a dog. The fact that there is no 
comment by Qing on this painting is one of 
the many mysteries surrounding his collabo- 
ration with Orpen. Since they could very well 
have seen it together, I think it is likely that 
Orpen recorded comments from Qing and 
intended to include them in his article, but 
inadvertently edited them out of his final ver- 
sion of the text, which, as will be seen below, 


was written in some haste. 


Storytelling and the imperialism of 
preconceptions 


Contrary to what some authors have said, 
Bushman narratives are neither circular 
(Solomon 1998: 277, following Watson 1991: 
14) nor episodic® (Lewis-Williams 2010: 2). 


They are linear, but do not conform to the 





6 By ‘episodic, Lewis-Williams means that ‘[i]n perfor- 
mance, episodes can be rearranged and developed to 
suit the occasion and the narrator’ (2010: 2). 
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Aristotelian concept of linearity, which is far 
from being universal (Scollon 2009). Instead, 
they conform to a concept of sequence based 
less on the requirement of well-rounded 
beginning, middle and end than on a sense 
of progression of the action, from a point of 
departure (or onset) that is developed (ongo- 
ing) until reaching an outcome, a rhetorical 
pattern detected by Dell Hymes (1981: 322) 
in the narratives of the Chinookan peoples of 
North America but that can be found in other 
parts of the world as well. 

As anthropologist W.H.E Stanner has said 
in connection with the uneasiness with which 
Western readers react to Australian aboriginal 
myths, ‘[o]ur own intellectual history is not 
an absolute standard by which to judge others. 
The worst imperialisms are those of precon- 
ceptions. [...] [I]n no case should we expect 
the tales, prima facie, to be even interesting if 
studied out of context’ (Stanner 2011: 62-63). 

In the case of the |Xam and Maloti stories, 
which historically have inspired the same 
kind of uneasiness,’ a close analysis of their 
content, form and performative aspects shows 
that their apparent deficiencies as narratives 
are due, at least in part, to the circumstance 
that, like so many tales created by non-West- 
ern minds, they tend to lack the concern with 
explicit motivation that normally pervades 
Western storytelling. 

Another common source of uneasiness in 
connection with these narratives derives from 
the fact that the onset-ongoing-outcome pat- 
tern mentioned above results in the decision 
on the points at which to start and conclude 


the narrative residing not with the tradition 





7 See, for example Lang (1900: 16) and G.M. Theal, in 
Bleek and Lloyd (1911: xxxviii-xxxix). 
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but with the storytellers themselves. This con- 
forms with the situational nature of storytell- 
ing in many traditional societies, in which a 
story can be performed in whole or in part 
according to what the context requires. In the 
case of the [Xam and Maloti narratives, this 
has given rise to the misconception that many 
of the tales we have are ‘incomplete, this being 
the result of imposing on them our expecta- 
tions of the particular elements a story must 
contain to be considered ‘complete’ (see de 
Prada-Samper 2014: 612). 

The fact that both ||kabbo and |han#kasso 
told parts of the eland creation myth as dis- 
crete narratives (see Hewitt 1986: 313-214; 
de Prada-Samper 2011) shows that it was a 
common practice among the |Kam to per- 
form their more complex stories in this way. 
It is even quite possible that the idea of tell- 
ing the different events in a larger narrative 
in sequential order at one sitting would have 
seemed odd to them.’ In a context in which 
usually everybody already knew the stories, 
performers preferred to step into the world of 
myth at those points in which, in a given sit- 
uation, it better suited their purposes. In the 
words of Hymes (1981: 322), ‘[a] story ends, as 
a story and an event, but the body of narrative 
and the world of stories is unending’ 

Yet even if, in performance, the ‘episodes’ 
can be told as discrete narratives, and even 


allowing for the fact that, to judge from the 





8 This is certainly what happens with the Mwindo epic 
of the Bayanga of the Congo Republic (Biebuyck & 
Mateene 1969: 13-14). That Lloyd finally managed 
to get from |han#kasso a text of the eland creation 
myth incorporating all the events associated with it 
(D. Bleek 1924: 5-9) was probably due to the fact that 
she requested it from him, after having obtained from 
Dia!kwain and ||kabbo only the different events as 


discrete narratives. 


|Xam corpus, storytellers among the southern 
Bushmen had, as those in the Kalahari today 
(Biesele 1993: 65-67), a remarkable freedom 
to rearrange the components of any narrative, 
when it comes to analysis a given story cannot 
be properly understood without exploring the 


relation of the parts to the whole. 


Images in words and pigment 


As Solomon has said in connection with Wil- 
helm Bleek’s enthusiastic statement that a col- 
lection of Bushman folklore and a collection 
of Bushman paintings would ‘serve to illus- 
trate each other; ‘it has become increasingly 
apparent that incidents, scenes and characters 
from mythology are not identifiable’ in the 
rock art, in spite of all the attempts by early 
researchers to establish these connections 
(1997: 270). In spite of this, Solomon is open 
‘to the potential of narrative and mythology 
for interpreting the art’ (1994: 368). 

The main problem in _ pursuing this 
approach lies in the difficulties of establishing 
the connections between the two media. These 
difficulties are, no doubt, related with what 
Patricia Vinnicombe (2011: 242) has described 
as ‘our alphabetically oriented minds, and our 
lack of ‘an empathetic understanding of con- 
cepts that are not necessarily our own, both of 
which condition us to arrange the knowledge 
we collect from other cultures ‘into catego- 
ries we prefer and structures we are comfort- 
able with: Vinnicombe gives as an example of 
this Orpen’ reference to his having ‘[strung] 
together’ and ‘made consecutive’ the stories 
he obtained from Qing. It is a good example 
and, as I have already discussed, there are sev- 


eral ways of interpreting his words. There is, 


however, another narrative that could perhaps 
be considered one of those ‘partial clues’ Orpen 
aimed at offering his readers. I am referring to 
his account of how he obtained the stories in 
the first place, the frame narrative that encom- 
passes Qing’s tales and explanations. 

When at Melikane Orpen asked his guide 
‘what the pictures of men with rhebok’s heads 
meant, the answer was a reference to mythical 
time and transformation, followed, when clar- 
ification was needed, by full-fledged narrative. 
The ease with which Qing moved from image 
to story suggests that this interaction between 
the two separate, but complementary, media 
of painting and narrative was not new to 
him. In fact, it looks as if he could move very 
smoothly from one to the other. We must not 
forget that Dia!kwain also responded with a 
narrative when shown Orpen’s copies by Wil- 
helm Bleek in June 1874. Furthermore, he saw 
two of the copies as forming a single compo- 
sition, which he then interpreted as depicting 
different moments in the narrative, a mode 
of reading the images that was also familiar 
to the [Xam who interpreted for Lloyd some 
of Stow’s copies in 1884 (for more on this see 
note 20 to Bleek’s ‘Remarks’). 

While it is undeniable that the paintings are 
not illustrations of the narratives (certainly not 
in our sense of what illustration is), it seems 
clear to me that both media were closely related 
and draw on a common reservoir of images. 
In the case of the tales, I am referring here to 
mental images ‘drawn’ in words by the story- 
teller, which have their correlates in the painted 
images. Focusing on the most frequently repre- 
sented themes in the art, both in the paintings 
and in the narratives, we find newborn eland, 
male and female adult eland, standing eland, 


running eland, dying eland, hunters running 


after eland, hunters shooting eland, and so on. 
Variations of many of these images are present 
at Melikane and Sehonghong. 

These shelters, with their densely decorated 
walls, were domestic sites in which the telling 
of stories must have been a daily occurrence, 
and I am referring here not only to traditional 
materials but also to all kinds of narratives, 
from conversational accounts of quotidian 
events to stories about recent hunting expe- 
ditions or tales about the exploits of deceased 
relatives. In the same way that under very 
specific historical circumstances in December 
1873 Qing, ‘when happy and at ease; after being 
shown a set of images and asked about them, 
instructed an outsider on some of his beliefs by 
telling him stories in front of, or in close prox- 
imity, to a painted wall, images may have been 
a frequent source and support of narrative for 
those who inhabited the shelters. 

Just as the act of telling a story could lead 
to an engagement with images on the rock 
face, the act of painting or retouching images 
on the same rock face could have led to nar- 
rative. Because of this, I think it is a mistake 
to assume that what Qing had to say about 
rock art is limited to the terse explanations 
of specific images on which archaeologists 
and other scholars have concentrated their 
interpretive efforts. Stories such as the eland 
creation myth (B1) and the story of Qwan- 
ciqutshaa (B4), and perhaps also others, are 
intimately connected with the art Qing and 


Orpen saw together in December 1873. 


Translation 


The issue of the translation of the stories Qing 


told Orpen, of course, is much more complex 


than the question of how many interpreters 
were involved in the conversations between 
the magistrate and the Bushman guide. A 
substantial part of the cruxes in the narratives 
have to do with the words selected during the 
process by which the English text we now read 
was created. 

In Deciphering Ancient Minds, Lewis-Wil- 
liams and Challis (2011: 116) insist on the 
‘potentially debilitating effect of multiple 
interpreters, although they allow that Orpen 
may have spoken ‘some seSotho. My own 
research among the Orpen papers in the 
Western Cape Archives suggests that, a few 
decades later, Orpen had at least a functional 
knowledge of Sesotho,’ and I see no reason 
why he would not have had it in the mid- 
18708, since his fascination with Sotho culture 
dates back to 1854 (Orpen 1964: 215). (John 
Wright has a slightly different interpretation 
of the evidence: see Wright, this volume.) So 
the most likely picture is that Qing spoke in 
Sephuthi, the interpreter translated his words 
into Sesotho, and Orpen took notes directly 
in English, or a mixture of English and Ses- 
otho. If this was the case, the reference to his 
‘speaking through different translators’ very 
likely means that different interpreters facil- 
itated his conversations with Qing, possibly 
one during the expedition and another one 
afterwards, in this latter case someone who 
travelled with them on the way to Tsitsa. Yet 
even if there was a single on-the-spot inter- 
preter, the situation in which the dialogues 
unfolded was, as McGranaghan et al. (2013: 


140) have pointed out, rife with ‘potential for 





9 The papers include the English version of a letter from 
Orpen to Nehemiah Moshesh (A 302, vol. 4) that was 
originally written in Sesotho but that Orpen and his 
wife rendered into English. 
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miscommunication and shifts in meaning. 

If the situation, then, was that of a single 
person interpreting for Orpen, at any given 
moment in his conversations with Qing three 
different worldviews, substantially different, 
were at play: Qing’s, the (former) hunter-gath- 
erer; his anonymous translator’s, presumably 
a Sotho farmer and herder; and Orpens, the 
Irish civil servant from an urban, industrial 
society, who was responsible for the final 
act of translation: that which rendered the 
Sesotho version of Qing’s Sephuthi (in itself 
a translation) into English. As translation 
theorist Eugene Nida has observed (2002: 73), 
‘[t]he conceptual world of a particular culture 
may include hundreds of presuppositions 
that significantly order the manner in which 
people reason, and many of these underlying 
cultural concepts seem almost nonsensical to 
people in other cultures: 

Even if the conceptual worlds of Qing and 
the Sotho interpreter had more in common 
than those of Qing and Orpen, the gap was 
considerable and the challenge faced by the 
interpreter to render Qing’s words on the spot 
for the benefit of Orpen were daunting. If the 
act of communication of which the inter- 
preter was part was not to end in a hopeless 
failure, he needed to mediate between these 
two different conceptual universes, and using 
approximations of what he understood Qing 
to be saying was one of his main tools to 
achieve this. 

The frequent use in the text of terms like 
‘spoil; ‘tame’ and ‘charm’ (to quote the more 
relevant ones), in senses that were not always 
commonplace in the English of the time, indi- 
cates that Orpen’s interpreters, and Orpen 
himself, had to deal with certain recurrent 


terms and phrases embedded in Qing’s stories 
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which had no clear equivalent, lexical and/or 
semantic, in the languages to which they were 
being translated and thus had to be rendered 
using a word considered at least close enough 
to the original one in the source language - 
what in the notes I call an ‘approximate term. 
Some of these are key to understanding not 
only the rock art explanations, but also the 


stories themselves. 


Publication history 


In his chapter in this volume, John Wright 
deals in more detail with Orpen’s relationship 
with Qing during and after the expedition to 
capture Langalibalele. To what he says I would 
like to add that there is clear evidence that 
Orpen used Wilhelm Bleek’s 1873 report to 
elicit some information from Qing (see notes 
to section C2), which suggests that the latter, 
at least for a brief period, stayed with Orpen 
at his residence in Tsitsa, as it was most likely 
there that he had a copy of the report. 

A close examination of Orpen’s manuscript, 
and what we know from different sources 
about the chronology of his encounter with 
Qing and about the circumstances of the sub- 
mission of the article to the Cape Monthly 
Magazine, allow us to reconstruct to a certain 
extent the chronology of its publication (on 
the choice of this journal, see Jill Weintroub, 
this volume). The available evidence suggests 
that the article and accompanying copies were 
received in late April or early May 1874 by 
Roderick Noble, with whom Orpen had per- 
haps exchanged, in February or March, some 
correspondence about the piece he intended 
to submit. Noble accepted it for publication, 


but there is reason to think that he soon sent it 


back, requesting the author to write the words 
in native languages in clearer handwriting for 
the benefit of the typesetter, and suggesting 
perhaps other changes. The corrected manu- 
script was back in Noble's hands around mid- 
June and it included not only the clarifications 
requested but, more importantly, a series of 
additions at the end of the article from the 
notes Orpen had taken of questions posed to 
Qing after consulting Bleek’s 1873 report. As 
indicated in the notes, other alterations in the 
manuscript could have been made at Noble's 
request. It seems very likely that a fair copy 
of the manuscript, with all the corrections, 
was made by Noble or some other person at 
the Cape Monthly Magazine, and that this was 
sent to the printer, while the original manu- 
script was given to Wilhelm Bleek, who com- 
pleted his ‘Remarks’ during the week of 15-21 
June. The article and the ‘Remarks’ must have 
been printed soon after, as they appeared in 


the July issue. 


The manuscript of ‘A Glimpse’ 


The manuscript we have, now in the National 
Library of South Africa, is the one Orpen 
sent to Noble and from which the article was 
printed. It consists of four sheets of paper 
(each measuring 32.3 x 42 cm), folded in the 
middle so as to make four (unnumbered) 
pages per sheet, which I have numbered from 
ir (1 recto) to 8v (8 verso). 

Sheet I (three pages of it, the fourth, 2v, 
being blank) contains the preliminary matter 
(section A). On sheet II (pages 3r—4v), the nar- 
ratives proper begin (stories Bi to B3) and they 
occupy the four pages. Sheet III contains just 


one story, the long tale about Qwanciqutshaa 


(B4), and ends on the first third of page 6r, 
page 6v being blank. 

Sheet IV contains six discrete narratives 
(Bs to Bio), although three of them (B6 to B8) 
are interconnected because they were strung 
together by Qing in a single performance. 
After the end of story Bio at the beginning 
of page 8v, Orpen left a blank line and added 
the non-narrative information that did not fit 
elsewhere in the article, beginning with the 
rock art information and the data about the 
dance (C1), and concluding with the reference 
to the ‘lost arts’ of the Bushmen with which 
the article initially finished, and to which he 
added further information, occupying almost 
all the space left in page 8v (C2). 

The way in which the different parts of the 
article are laid out clearly indicates that Orpen 
decided at the last minute on the order in 
which the stories proper were to be arranged 
in the printed version, as the contents of 
Sheets I-III could have been ordered in any 
way. However, it seems clear that for Orpen 
it made sense to place the story of the crea- 
tion of the eland (B1), which had been told at 
the start of his conversations with Qing, at the 
beginning, juxtaposed with the comments on 
the Melikane composition (Az). It is unclear 
why he decided then to follow the first three 
Cagn narratives with the story of Qwanciqut- 
shaa, which placed as it is now interrupts in 
an odd manner the series of stories about 
Cagn. If he had chosen this sheet to conclude 
the article, he would have had most of page 
6r, and the whole of 6v for the non-narrative 
information and the additional material. The 
choice, probably, was due to a mistake that 
could not be solved because Orpen wanted to 
send off the article in the next mail. 


The manuscript is perfectly legible, but has 


almost no punctuation or paragraphing, and 
includes a number of deletions, corrections 
and clarifications, both in ink and in pencil. 
Some of these appear to reflect changes in 
decisions in the process of producing the fair 
copy to be submitted to the publisher, and 
were there when Noble received it, yet the 
fact that most ‘native’ words have been writ- 
ten again on the margins of the page in clearer 
letters suggests, as explained above, that these 
and other changes were made by Orpen when 
the manuscript was returned to him. 

As far as I can ascertain, all deletions, 
additions and other changes in Orpen’s man- 
uscript are in his handwriting. A compari- 
son of the manuscript text with the printed 
text shows that Orpen did not proofread the 
article. The different kinds of alterations one 
finds in the printed version are no doubt the 
responsibility of the editor, and were intro- 
duced when, in all likelihood, an edited copy 
of the manuscript was made and sent to the 
printer, who, in turn, intentionally and unin- 
tentionally introduced further modifications. 
While this copy was being typeset, the orig- 
inal manuscript was sent to Bleek so that he 
could quickly read it and write his comments. 
The document has been preserved because 
Bleek kept it among his papers. The printed 
version is in the volume 9, July 1874 issue of 
the Cape Monthly Magazine, where it occupies 
pages 1-10. It is followed by Wilhelm Bleek’s 


‘Remarks, which occupy pages 10-13. 


This edition 


The text presented here is that of the manu- 
script, which for the reasons stated above is 


closer to Orpen’s intentions than the printed 


one. I have pointed out in the notes the main 
variants between both texts, but not very 
minor differences. I have added in braces 
{} the pagination of the manuscript, and in 
square brackets [ | that of the printed version. 

While in the manuscript the different 
sections of the article have some ‘breath- 
ing space, in the printed text everything is 
crammed together with minimal paragraph- 
ing, thus creating the impression that the nar- 
ratives, as presented by Orpen, are ‘immensely 
dense’ (Lewis-Williams 2010: 2). In order to 
dispel this impression of density, which arises 
more from this layout than from anything else 
and has plagued Orpen’s article since its pub- 
lication, and in order to contribute to their 
appreciation as written versions, however 
imperfect, of oral narratives, I am arranging 
them in short paragraphs, particularly the 
dialogues. Placing each intervention in a sep- 
arate paragraph not only makes the narratives 
more readable, but is also more faithful to the 
dramatic nature inherent to oral storytelling. 

As for punctuation, Orpen’s manuscript has 
almost none, while the printed version has 
too much of it. I have tried to strike a balance 
between these two extremes. 

I have assigned the non-narrative informa- 
tion at the beginning of the article the letter 
A, and divided it in three sub-sections (A1 
to A3). The narratives are B1 to Bio, and the 
non-narrative information at the end I have 
designated as C, and have divided into two 
sub-sections, C1 and C2. 

I have respected Orpens preferences in rela- 
tion to the spelling of certain words and also his 
wish to capitalise words like ‘Eland} “Baboon, 
etc. To keep closer to the manuscript, I also 
use underlining instead of italics. I have added 


headings and subheadings, also with the aim of 
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making the text more readable. Of course, the 
text itself has in no way been altered and where 
an emendation was necessary this has been 
indicated in a footnote. All other noteworthy 
traits of the manuscript have been annotated, 
as, for example, the deleted content (as far as 
it could be deciphered), the different shades of 


ink present, and so on. 


Annotation 


Part of the annotation to Orpen’s ‘A Glimpse’ 
has to do with the textual variants between 
the printed and the manuscript versions. 
Non-textual notes aim to shed light on the 
many obscurities and cruxes present in the 
article. To quote Nida once more (1964: 244), 
‘words have meanings only in terms of the 
total cultural setting, and a discourse must be 
related to the wider sphere of human action 
or thought [...] in determining the exegesis of 
a message we must look to the larger cultural 
context for important clues to interpreting the 
significance of the text’ 

Of course Orpen didn't have the time or 
the knowledge, or even the motivation, to 
seek these ‘important clues; but, as he stated 
himself in the opening paragraphs of his arti- 
cle, he saw the outcome of his encounter with 
Qing as ‘a partial one’ that had the potential 
to ‘perhaps lead to others. As my predecessors 
since Wilhelm Bleek and Andrew Lang have 
done, I have tried to add to Orpen’s legacy. 
Armed with at least some of the knowledge 
and context that he lacked, and specially using 
the tools that folklore studies provide me, I 
have tried my best to shed some light on the 
complexities and obscurities of this ‘partial 


clue. 
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Wilhelm Bleek’s ‘Remarks’: Their 
history and the manuscript form 


As explained above, what we know about 
the publication of Orpen’s article indicates 
that Roderick Noble, the editor of the Cape 
Monthly Magazine, received the manuscript 
and rock art copies in late April or early May 
1874, but very likely sent the text back to Orpen 
for revisions. Meanwhile, he gave the rock art 
copies to Wilhelm Bleek, for his own perusal, 
and perhaps also having his |Kam teachers in 
mind. But the latter had left Mowbray on 18 
March, and did not return until Saturday 13 
June, when Orpen’ corrected manuscript had 
not yet reached Noble. In all likelihood, Bleek 
showed the images to Dia!kwain, his sister 
Ikweiton ta ||kon and her husband +kasin 
that same weekend, and it was during the fol- 
lowing week that the manuscript of Orpen’s 
article was finally given to Bleek and he could 
write his comments on the article. 

Saturday 21 June is the date given by Bank 
for when Bleek showed the copies to his 
teachers (2006: 305). This is in fact the date 
on the first page of the notebook entry (B 
XVII: 2540) that contains the full narrative of 
the capture of the rain-creature, which is con- 
sidered to be the one on which the summary 
in the ‘Remarks’ is based (Lewis-Williams 
1981: 32). Since there are many discrepancies 
between this version and the summarised ver- 
sion, Bank concluded that Bleek had ‘adopted 
considerable poetic license, adding to Dia!k- 
wains comments [...] his own constructions 
of what this and the other images depicted’ 
(2006: 309). Yet a small piece of paper kept 
at the National Library of South Africa with 
the draft of Bleek’s text explains these discrep- 


ancies satisfactorily and reminds us that the 


ethnographic and folkloristic work of Bleek 
and Lloyd is not to be found only in the note- 
books. This piece of paper surely formed part 
of a larger set, and it contains what is clearly 
part of the initial interpretation of the cop- 
ies provided by the |Xam teachers, including 
some details of the Schhonghong composition 
that neatly fit with the more developed text 
in the “Remarks: These notes were no doubt 
taken while the comments were being given 
by Dia!kwain and the others. 

Although it is clear from the text of ‘A 
Glimpse’ that Orpen was aware of Wilhelm 
Bleek’s work, we have no evidence that the 
two men ever met before the latter's untimely 
death on 17 August 1875. In 1878, Orpen was 
instrumental in bringing to Mowbray ‘a small 
Bushman family from the Diamond Fields’ to 
keep company with |han#kasso. The whole 
thing turned out to be something of a fiasco, 
as the family in question was not |Xam, but 
Korana (Lloyd 1889: 4). 

The correspondence regarding this epi- 
sode has been lost, and the only letter from 
Orpen that I have been able to locate among 
the Bleek-Lloyd documents is a short note 
addressed to Lucy Lloyd and dated Grahams- 
town, 3 August 1880: 


Dear Miss Lloyd, 

Iam so sorry your letter did not reach me in 
Capetown (sic) and that I can give you no infor- 
mation about those Bushmen. I never heard of 
their making underground houses in the inte- 
rior but remember hearing [of?] some of them 
being called Earth men in Natal and described 
them as doing so. 

Your faithfully 

Joseph M. Orpen 


The content of this note, kept at the Iziko South 
African Museum in Cape Town, suggests that 
Lloyd had tried to initiate a correspondence 
with Orpen, perhaps in order to obtain from 
him more information about the Bushman 
groups with which he was familiar. If that was 
the case, as far as we know nothing ensued. 
Orpen’ terseness stands in stark contrast with 
the affectionate tone of the often very inform- 
ative letters Lloyd received over the years 
from his brother Charles Sirr (see Schoeman 
1997). In one of them, dated 13 February 1880, 
an extract of which was published in the Folk- 
Lore Journal that Lloyd edited at the time (C.S. 
Orpen 1880: 51), he had informed her of an 


extraordinary find: 


I was lately in Elands berg, over Caledon, look- 
ing for some caves, and a Boer lady, at whose 
house I was, opened a door of an inner room 
and shewed me her wall adorned by several 
hundred paintings, by a Mosuto who had been 
brought up with Bushmen in the Maluti. They 
were very well done. All sorts of game, boers on 
horseback, Natives in costume and with arms, 
a hotel and stable with horse being led in. I am 
trying to find the Mosuto who is named ‘Ratel’ 
‘Ratel’ drew twelve per diem, and considered 


that a day’s work. 


To this Lloyd added the following: ‘If only 
this Mosuto could be found, something might 
probably be ascertained from him regarding 
the method of painting pursued by Bushman 
artists, at all events by those of more recent 
times. Apparently, Ratel was never located. 
In a letter dated 14 May and preserved at the 
Iziko South African Museum, Charles Sirr 


told Lloyd: 


I will never forget the Mosoto artist ‘Ratel’ I am 
always enquiring about him and a native here, 
also an artist in his way, one Ratoté [?] told 
me the other day that he had written 2 letters 
to friends to try to have him found. Ratel may 
however be now anywhere in the colony & if he 
has gone far from here I hope he may drop into 


proper hands."° 


This exchange, and other letters to and from 
people like W.C. Palgrave and Thomas Bain, 
kept at the Iziko South African Museum, 
show how Lloyd was busy during her last 
active years in South Africa trying to further 
the scientific study of southern African rock 
art that Orpen’s article, and Bleek’s ‘Remarks’ 
to it, had initiated (see Wintjes, this volume). 
The second major contribution towards a sci- 
entific study of rock art was encouraged by 
her, and it appeared also in the Cape Monthly 
Magazine: the translation into English of an 
1878 communication by ethnographer Gus- 
tave Fritsch to the Berlin Anthropological 
Society on a rock art site in !ameib, in what is 
now Namibia, that had been reported in 1877 
in a Cape Town newspaper by the Rhenish 
missionary C.G. Bittner. The materials related 
to this publication in the Iziko South African 
Museum, which include both correspondence 
about it and drafts of H.C. Schunke’s trans- 
lation of the German text, leave no doubt as 
to Lloyd's involvement in this neglected text, 
which discusses the likely use of the site for 
ritual purposes and also the possibility that 
the art in this place is of great antiquity. It is 
perhaps the first report of its kind about a 


rock art site. 





10 On the subject of these late painters of mixed descent 
see Jolly (1996a: 285). 


The manuscript of the ‘Remarks’ is pre- 
served in the Bleek Collection of the National 
Library of South Africa (MSC 57, 2 [22]). It 
consists of a total of seven quarto leaves and 
a little rectangular piece of paper. Three of the 
leaves are cream-coloured paper, and have 
writing on both sides. The rest of the leaves 
are the kind of blue paper that Bleek and 
Lloyd used very often in their researches, and 
which at that time, in foolscap format, was 
also used in government circles. Only two 
of these leaves of blue paper have writing on 
both sides. The little piece of paper has writing 
on both sides. This makes a total of 15 pages, 
numbered 1 to 14, the verso of the smaller 
piece of paper being unnumbered. 

This is clearly Bleek’s initial draft, with all 
the appearance of having been hastily written. 
After its completion, it was read and revised 
by someone else, probably Bleek’s wife, Jem- 
ima, although it could have been another of 
her sisters, Lucy Lloyd being at that moment 
in Europe (Deetz 2007: 26). This person made 
several corrections and indicated her doubts 
on the margin of some of the pages, with 
questions marks. From this manuscript a fair 
copy must have been made, incorporating 
most of the corrections/suggestions, which 
was the one sent to the magazine. This fair 
copy is not among the preserved papers, yet 
the text of the draft is very close to the one 
printed. However, the draft does not include 
the textual variations, some of them quite 
substantial, that Orpen’ manuscript does, 
although it certainly offers new information 


of great interest that I point out in the notes. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF QING AND ORPEN 


A glimpse into the Mythology of the 
Maluti Bushmen 


by J. M. Orpen, Government Agent, St. John’s Territory 
With Chromo-lithograph Illustrations’ 


[A1. Historical and geographical 
preliminaries] 


The rugged mountain chains called Maluti? by the Basutos 
and Amalundi by the Kafirs (plural of luti or lundi, a ridge) 
extend from the Wodehouse and Aliwal Districts to near 
Harrismith and Maritzburg. They are the highest mountains 
in South Africa, reaching in some parts 11,000 feet in altitude, 
and are formed of peculiar brown rock overlying the great 
beds of sandstone forming those edges of the great central 
plateau —called in parts the Stormberg and Drakensberg. This 
sandstone, where? it crops out among and about the Malutis 
and elsewhere, forms here and there overhanging rocks, 
sometimes so hollowed as to be caves.* 

Under such rocks Bushmen paintings are frequently found. 
Mr. George Stowe’ collected a number of copies of these 

in the Queenstown district and at his request | copied such 
as | found during surveying trips in the outskirts of the 
Malutis in the Wodehouse district.° Many of the paintings 

of animals and men are surprisingly well done, and | may 
here suggest enquiry’ how far these paintings extend in 
South Africa, and whether any differences exist between 

the traditions, mythology and religion of those Bushmen 
tribes who do not paint and of those who possess a talent so 
remarkable in a savage tribe, and whether its development 
or loss may be attributed to cave facilities and their want 

or to some other cause. (There are also Bushmen tribes in 
some parts who make no bows.) Dr. Bleek could probably 
suggest the direction of enquiries supplementing his 
researches,® and there are yet many Bushmen in every part 
of South Africa who must retain their traditions and many 
gentlemen who could afford a few hours leisure to make 
enquiries for him. Mr. Stowe and | both found paintings with 
apparently a mythological meaning? and" representing 
certain quasi religious rites. These are not always fit for 
publication.” They coincided curiously with representations 
from ancient mythologies.” We could not obtain a clue and 
one old Bushman questioned by Mr. Stowe was obstinately 
mysterious and silent. At last | chanced upon at least a partial 
clue which may perhaps lead to others. 

The rebellion [2] of Langalibalele’s tribe led me to pass 
through a part of the Malutis generally unknown, and which 
had been exclusively the haunt of Bushmen. The Natal {1v} 
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The reference to the illustrations appears to be in 
another hand, very likely W. Bleek’s. 
In the manuscript, as in the printed text, Orpen 
alternates ‘Maluti’ with ‘Malutis: 
Cape Monthly Magazine (CMM) has ‘when. 
For an update on these geological questions, see 
Hollmann, this volume. 
This misspelling of Stow’s name by Orpen is odd, 
as what he says at the end of the paragraph suggests 
that they had known each other for some time. On 
the relationship between Orpen and Stow, see De 
Prada-Samper, ‘A Partial Clue; this volume. 
See Skotnes (2008: 26, 27-28, 70) for reproductions 
of copies of rock paintings made by J.M. Orpen 
now held at the Iziko South African Museum in 
Cape Town. Skotnes (2008: 70) writes that some of 
Stow’s copies ‘were based on initial copies made by 
others, including J.M. Orpen. 
Here and elswewhere, CMM has ‘inquiry. I keep 
the form favoured by Orpen. 
We can be sure that, prior to the expedition, Orpen 
knew at least of Bleek’s 1873 report on his researches 
yet this seems to indicate that Roderick Noble, the 
editor of the CMM, had very likely informed Orpen 
of his intention to ask Bleek to write a commentary 
on his article. See note 270. 
Very likely Orpen is referring here to paintings with 
figures that combined animal and human traits and 
thus resembled the Egyptian gods (as Bleek states 
more explicitly in his ‘Remarks’ note 91). See also 
De Prada-Samper, this volume. 
CMM has “meaning, or’ 
In his correspondence with Lucy Lloyd, Charles 
Sirr Orpen, Joseph Millerd’s brother, refers to 
these ‘indecencies’ in Stow’s copies and explains 
how he has told Mrs Stow that he (Charles Sirr) 
‘would know not to place them in any lady’s hands 
without having at first obliterated such things. Mrs 
Stow, C.S. Orpen continues, replied that for her 
husband ‘his work [...] would be purely scientific 
and must be faithful in copyings’ (Schoeman 1997: 
118). In spite of Charles Sirr’s misgivings, Fanny 
Stow’s opinion prevailed (see her letter to Lloyd in 
Schoeman 1997: 122). 
Orpen in all likelihood is referring to figures of 
human beings with animal traits, a type of image 
in which he appears to have been especially 
interested. In his “Remarks, Bleek also noted that 
‘[t]here is something reminding one much of the 


Egyptian mode of mythological representation in 


13 


these animal heads on human bodies, although 
he admitted that ‘the reason for this combination 
of the animal and human may in each case be 
quite different’ Clearly, in the intellectual climate 
of the time, human figures with animal heads, 
reminiscent of Egyptian deities, were considered 
a sure sign of mythology (see, for example, Jevons 
1896: 252). 

This indicates that Orpen’s interest in the rock 
paintings and their meaning pre-dated his 
encounter with Qing. This initial reference leads 
one to expect that his article will deal extensively 
with the subject, but this is not the case. After 

the snippet of dialogue with Qing about rock art 
with which his testimony, as presented by Orpen, 
begins, the subject is completely abandoned in 
favour of a discussion of mythology, only to be 
resumed, in a somewhat unsatisfactory way, at the 


end of the article. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF QING AND ORPEN 





Government informed me that the rebels were moving 
through the Malutis intending to enter the territory under 
my charge, and | was desired to act against them. While 
forces were moving up, well provisioned scouts had to be 
sent many days journey into the Maluti to look up the rebels. 
They found the rebels were not within a week's march and 
this made it evident that they had, as some Natal reports 
then stated, turned to the right and crossed several branches 
of the Orange towards Molapo.* Meantime, all these 
branches filled and became impassable. 

In enquiring for efficient scouts | had heard that one 
Bushman named Qing, a couple of years ago escaped from 
the extermination of their remnant of a tribe in the Malutis, 
that he was the son of their Chief'* and was now a hunter 

in the employ of Naasha,"* son of Morosi,” on the Orange 
River. | had sent to obtain his services without success, and 
now heard that he was hunting in the mountains beyond 
the main branch of the Orange, which was full, and that it 
would be difficult to get him to come as he had never seen 
a white man but in fighting,” and that it would be difficult 
to get Ngasha to produce him, as he would fear his hunter 
would be decoyed from his service. It was so important to 
secure Qing as a guide that | rode off myself to Ngasha”’ 
while the police and other forces were preparing to enter the 
mountain region. Ngasha consented”? after my assurances 
and promises to produce Qing and sent one messenger after 
the other for him. | succeeded in impressing Qing's wives 
favourably —his own wife and his brother's widow— whom 

| found at Ngasha’s kraal, diminutive young creatures and 

fair complexioned.” | gave them a liberal supply of tobacco. 
Nqasha overtook our expedition with Qing when we had 
almost given him up, and he proved a diligent and useful 
guide and became a favourite,” he and his clever little mare” 
with which he dashed and doubled among the stones like 

a rabbit when his passion for hunting occasionally led him 
astray. When happy and at ease smoking over camp fires | 
got from him the following stories explanations of paintings, 
some of which he shewed” and | copied on our route. 








[A2. Rock art explanations 1] 


| commenced” by asking him what the pictures of men with 
rhebok's” heads [Figs 1.4, 5.7, 5.8 & 5.9] meant.” He said, 
‘They were men who had died and now lived in rivers”® 

and were spoilt”? at the same time as the Elands and by the 
dances of which you have seen paintings. °° 

| asked when were the Elands spoilt and how. He began to 
explain and mentioned Cagn. *' {ar} 
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‘Molapo (1814-80) was the second son of 

Moshoeshoe I by his principal wife, *MaMohato’ 

(Mitchell & Challis 2008: 457 n63). 

Marion How (1962: 22) suggested that ‘it would 

seem probable that Qing was the son of Soai; 

the leader of a group of Bushmen that had been 

atacked at Sehongong around 1871. In his detailed 

study of this episode, Mitchell (2010: 160) finds 

this ‘tempting, if unprovable’ See also Wright, this 

volume. 

According to Ambrose and Brutsch (in Arbousset, 

1991: 196 n316), the ‘likely modern form would be 

Qacha and the name ‘is probably ultimately San 

in origin. 

On Moorosi (the contemporary spelling of the 22 
name) see Wright and Mazel (2007: 93-94), and 

Wright, this volume. 

Wright (1971: 171-76, 179) suggests this refers to the 23 
Allison expedition of 1869. See also Vinnicombe 

(1976: 103) and Wright, this volume. 

See Grant's journal entry for 7 December, 1873: 

‘Orpen went on over the berg to the Orange river 

to reconnoitre and to try at Quashe’s Kraal to get 

one ‘Qing’ a half-tamed Bushman who lives there, 

as guide’ (Mitchell & Challis 2008: 421). In the 

entry for the following day, Grant copies a letter 

from Orpen in which he states ‘Qing is on the 

other side, lower down. I sent a man in the night 

to call him. He could not get his horse through 

when called before’ (Mitchell & Challis 2008: 422). 

See Grant's journal entry for Tuesday, 9 December, 

1873: On the way one of the guides brought on 24 
from Ncatcha’s (not Qasha'’s) Kraal said Qing the 
Bushman, whom we are so anxious to get as a 

guide to Molappos, is still on the other side of the 25 
river, and from the way the fellow spoke, I saw 

he knew Qing was not intended by his master 

Ncatsha to join us. Told him I would give Qing 

an ox to take me through to Molappos. Said the 26 
guide ‘Qing would be afraid to go with you by 

himself, someone from the Kraal would have to go 

with him too? On which I said that if he himself 

would come with Qing, I would give him an ox 

too. Sent him back at once to tell his Chief this, 

and to say that Qing must be sent to me at any 

cost’ (Mitchell & Challis 2008: 424). 

Arbousset (1968 [1846]: 254), who contacted 

people in the area of the Maloti to the west of 

where Qing and Orpen met, writes that 


‘LiJnstances of polygamy are rare, and adultery is 


less common than amongst the other natives of the 
country. Widows find it difficult to get a second 
husband [...] but on the other hand great attention 
is paid to them in the kraal, where no piece of 
game is ever eaten without their having their 27 
share. From the way Orpen puts it, it is somewhat 
unclear if Qing’s brother's widow was actually his 
wife too. In any case, if Arbousset’s information is 
correct and Qing was married to both women, we 
should consider this as an assimilation of his hosts’ 
way of life. The fact that Cagn has only one wife, 
who reacts quite angrily when he tries to bring 
home another in story Bio, would corroborate that 
among Qing’s people one wife was the norm. 

This suggests that Qing was adopted by Orpen and 28 
his entourage as a kind of ‘pet; which points to his 
being quite young. See Wright, this volume. 

Very likely Qing had been familiar with horses 
well before entering the service of Nqasha as 
horses had reached the Maloti-Drakensberg area 
in the 1830s (Challis 2008: 6). They were soon 
adopted by groups like the amatola closely studied 
by Challis (2008, 2009, 2014), and used to raid 
their neighbours. In the rock art of the areas where 
these raiders were active, which include both of 
the shelters visited by Orpen, the horse was the 
most frequently represented species after the eland 
(Challis 2008: 15). If the art is anything to go by, 29 
it is likely that the introduction of the animal had 
a major impact, both economic and religious, on 
Bushman communities. 

Orpen always uses the more archaic spelling of 
the verb ‘to show, which the editors of the CMM 
modernised. 

This is a clear statement that the conversation 
about the paintings began here, with Orpen’s 
question about these figures, and Qing’s answer, 
which soon took the form of story. 

According to Smits (1973:34-35; see also Challis, 
Hollmann & McGranaghan 2013: 7) the heads in 
the figures are eland, not rhebuck. The correction 
of this mistake (of which Qing was in all 
likelihood unaware) has important implications 
for our understanding of how this first 
conversation between Orpen and Qing unfolded, 
and why he explained the composition by telling 
the eland creation myth. For a discussion of 
rhebuck in these stories and in rock art, see notes 
151 and 168. For Jolly (2002: 93), the similarity 


of this composition with a photograph of a man 


dancing with two sticks and covered in an animal 
skin, ‘strongly suggests that some therianthrope 
paintings depict people in dress made of 
animal-skin. 

See Lewis- Williams (1980: 480 n8), where he 
suggests that ‘Orpen may have influenced Qing’s 
remarks with a leading question because he 
‘commenced by asking him what the “pictures of 
men with rhebok heads meant”. Nevertheless, it 
seems that the numerous paintings of both eland 
and rhebuck are probably symbols of (amongst 
many other things) the medicine mans access to 
the potency which lies at the heart of his religious 
experience. 

According to Lewis- Williams (1981: 112) this 

is ‘another slightly confused translation of a 
trance metaphor. Qing was using the idea of 
being underwater as a metaphor of the trance 
experience [...] Qing was, therefore, implying 
that the medicine men’s activities involved an 
“underwater” experience. Yet the idea of an 
underwater world is widespread in Africa, and is 
still very much alive among the descendants of the 
Bushmen in different parts of South Africa. For 
further discussion of this passage, see notes to the 
second segment of rock art comments (C1), and 
Additional Note 3. 

This is an approximate rendering of the original 
term. The spoiling of the men with rhebuck’s 
heads is connected with the spoiling of the eland 
in tale B1, as, according to Orpen’s account, Qing 
told the story as part of his answer to Orpen’s 
question about when and how the elands were 
spoilt. In the narrative we are told that, due to 
Cgwis irresponsible behaviour when he killed 
the first eland, all the game animals ‘were spoilt 
and became wild’ The reference to the dances, 
however, point to another kind of spoiling, 

so another sense for the term could be ‘when 
animals became animals and people became 
people; that is, transformation, as Anne Solomon 
(1997: 4, 1998: 274) has already suggested for this 
occurrence of the term. The interpretation is 
corroborated by the fact that, initially, in story B4 
Qwanciqutshaa referred to his transformation into 
a snake as his having been ‘spoilt. Perhaps because 
in that context the term was too ambiguous, 
Orpen replaced ‘spoilt’ with ‘injured’ (see note 197 
below). However, in a later publication Solomon 


(2008: 66) links this transformation to ‘the advent 
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of mortality’: the antelope-headed men being 
‘part-human, part-animal beings, spirits who 
had lost their immortality (were spoilt). Her 
arguments are not very persuasive. 

30 ~~ Yopoc TEINTIWU JMO. 
[khoros priepon, ‘phalic dance. Orpen added his 
initials, JMO to two of his notes. 

31 “I used Kafir orthography to give the clicks. One 
might write the word Ctkaggn. JMO 
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Figure 3.3 


Artist unrecorded (southern Africa), bag, date 


unrecorded, hide and gut, (w) 65,5 x (w) 8,5 cm. 


Presented in 2010 by Nicolaas Maritz to Wits Art Museum. 
Photograph: Mark Lewis (2015). 
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ON THE TRAIL OF QING AND ORPEN 


He said, 

‘Cagn made all things, and we pray” to him! 

| asked was he good or malicious. He said, 

‘At first he was very very good and nice but he got spoilt® 
through fighting so many things: 

| said, 

‘How do you pray to him?’ 

Answer, in a low imploring tone, 

“O Cagn, O Cagn, are we not your children, do you not see 
our hunger? give us food” and he gives both hands full. 

| said, [3] 

‘Where is Cagn??® 

He answered, 

‘We don't know but the Elands do. Have you not hunted and 
heard his cry when the Elands suddenly start and run to his 
call?3” Where he is Elands are in droves like cattle’ 

He had mentioned Coti, the wife of Cagn, and that Cagn was 
the first being. 

| asked, 

‘Where then did Coti come from? 

He said, 

‘| don't know, perhaps with those who brought the sun,’° but 
you are now asking the secrets that are not spoken of’ 

| asked, 

‘Do you know the secrets?’ 

He said, 

‘No. Only the initiated men of that dance know these 
things.*" 


[A3. Qing and his people] 


| shall string together Qing's fragmentary” stories as nearly 
as | can as he told them to me® and | noted them down from 
him then and since. | only make them consecutive. They 
either varied a little or | failed to understand him accurately 
when speaking through different translators. The language 
he spoke best besides his own was that of the ‘Baputi/a 
hybrid dialect between the Basuto and Amazizi languages. 
Qing is a young man and the stories seem in parts imperfect, 
perhaps owing to his not having learnt them well, or 
imperfect translation; perhaps they may be corrected if 
heard from other Bushmen of the same race in Basutoland, 
Kafirland &c., or they may be different from those of other 
Bushman tribes.“ 











These Bushmen were formerly very numerous, and the 
Basutos say they lived on good terms with them and 
among them before the game country became occupied.*® 
Naasha’s father, Morosi, and his people were succoured by 
them through their skill in hunting when the Basutos were 
impoverished and nearly starved by Chaka’s** wars, and 
Morosi allied himself to them by marriage.” [Qing's father 
only retreated to the Malutis when children of his were 
kidnapped by whites before Qing was born.]* 

They have been gradually exterminated by wars with all 
other tribes (even with Bushmen tribes)*? and Europeans 
and their remnant was long living secluded in the Maluti, 
hunting game and occasionally making raids.*° 

Qing's stories are as follows. 
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See Ellenberger (1953: 218), as given in Mitchell 
(2006-7): ‘[The Bushmen] did not know how 

to pray; their god (molimo-oa-Baroa) was the 
praying Mantis, this green grasshopper that jumps 
(qot6ma) and that has the attitude of being at 
prayer. Mitchell adds: ‘Significantly, Ellenberger 
himself adds the comment immediately hereafter 
that this was the only occasion on which he heard 
anyone in Lesotho refer to the praying mantis as 
the ‘god’ of the Bushmen, even though Basotho 
commonly referred to the insect as the Bushmen’s 
god. 

The manuscript shows that this sentence was 
initially written in reported speech. Other 
dialogues in the article were also initially written 
in reported speech and later changed. This keeps 
them more in the spirit of the oral mode. 

In this case, the term has nothing to do with the 
spoiling of the elands just mentioned, but with 
behaviour. Clearly, Cagn, like the |kaggen of the 
|Xam, is notorious for his propensity to pick fights 
with a variety of people (Hewitt 1986: 160-162), 

an important aspect of the antisocial behaviour 

of many trickster figures all over the world. The 
Kalahari trickster figures have similar propensities 
(see, for example, the !xun and Heil|om trickster 
stories in Heikkinen and Schmidt (2011), and the 
Ju|’hoansi ones in Marshall (1999: 10-15)). 

On the frequent use of ‘thing’ in Qing’s narratives 
and explanations, see Du Plessis, this volume. 

See Arbousset (1968 [1846]: 253) for what he has to 
say about this character. On p. 256 they give this 
prayer to him: ‘Lord, is that thou dost not like me? 
Lord, lead to me a male gnu. I like much to have 
my belly filled; my oldest son, my oldest daughter, 
like much to have their bellies filled. Lord, bring 

a male gnu under my darts. See also Wright, this 
volume. 

By posing this question, and the previous ones, 
Orpen was trying to ascertain if Cagn could be 
considered something close to a proper sky- 
dwelling god, as conceived by his contemporaries, 
and if he was the object of a structured worship. 
At that time, one of the clichés more widespread 
among settlers in southern Africa was that the 
Bushmen did not have any notion of a supreme 
being at all and, consequently, no forms of worship 
worth mentioning (see, for example Kicherer 
1804: 6-7, Lichtenstein 1928 [1812]: 251, Sparrmann 


1975-77 [1789]: I, 201), or at most only a very 
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vague one (Campbell 1815: 437-438; Thunberg 
1986 [1788-93]: 316). This misconception was 

not fully disproved until Bleek and Lloyd began 
their interviews among the |Xam and even then 

it never quite died out. Arbousset (1968 [1846]: 
253), who contacted Bushmen who lived in the 
western Maloti, recognised, prudently, ‘I do not 
know exactly what they profess to believe; but 41 
considered that Kaagn (no doubt the same as 
Cagn) was an object of worship and was prayed 

to (see the prayer he reproduces on p. 256). He 
also considered the mokoma (Orpen’s mogoma) 
dance to be a form of worship of Kaagn. The 

kinds of questions Orpen was posing to Qing are 
similar to those the average missionary would 

ask the people he encountered during his travels, 
given the opportunity. We must not forget that 
Orpen was related by marriage to a family devoted 
to the conversion of the Basotho, although his 
questions seem to me to have been more subtle 
than those of the average missionary. See, for 
example, the journals of H. Schmelen (1776-1848), 
a German missionary who worked for the London 
Missionary Society and who had what appears 

to have been a standard questionnaire for such 
encounters. It began with the question ‘Did you 
ever hear of God, or Jesus Christ?} which no 
doubt was a way of probing into his interlocutor’s 
ideas about a godhead (Truiper 2006: 79, 81, 83, 
84-85). As shown in his own footnote below (note 
38), Orpen did not have any doubts that what 
Qing was describing to him was the ‘worship of a 42 
beneficient maker, even though Cagn was not a 
sky-dwelling deity. 

The manuscript does not have this interrogation 
mark. 43 
‘Tt will seem, however, as if beside this worship of 
a beneficient maker they have, in case of sickness, 
something which seems like pythonic-phallic 
worship in dances conducted by men initiated in 
certain mysteries. JMO 

[Low (2012: 88) has interpreted the word 
‘pythonic as having to do with a possible use of 
the python ‘for healing purposes, yet the sense 
usual in Orpen’s day was that ‘of or relating to 
divination; prophetic, oracular’ (OED).] 

The manuscript does not have this interrogation 
mark. 

Behind this statement there is clearly a story that 
Orpen did not record, but that could be similar 44 


to those listed by Sigrid Schmidt (2013a) under 
tale-type KH 46: ‘People once had to carry the 
sun, especially KH 46 A: “The sun is carried every 
night by a man to the east; documented in the 
nineteenth century among the Damara. This 
version is built around motif A722: ‘Sun's night 
journey. Around or under the earth. 

This reference to the dance indicates that the 

topic was discussed during this first conversation 
between Qing and Orpen in Melikane, and 
suggests that, in an earlier draft of the article, 

the description of the dance, now at the end, 

was placed at this point. In connection with the 
notion of initiation into secrets (the ‘mysteries’ 
Orpen mentions in his own note), contemporary 
ethnography and historical sources, as Lewis- 
Williams has pointed out (2010: 2), coincide in that 
southern African hunter-gatherer societies did not 
have the kind of initiation ceremonies common 
among their farmer neighbours, and healers learnt 
the nuances of the dance by participating in it with 
a more experienced person. Referring also to this 
specific passage, Lewis- Williams and Challis (2011: 
154) state that ‘many shamans were not as well 
informed as Qing supposed them to be’ and that 
the point here is that he ‘believed shamans to have 
insights into the origin of mythological beings. 

He, and no doubt others, thought that shamans 
possessed knowledge about spirit beings because 
they frequently visited the realm in which those 
beings lived’ 

On the question of fragmentariness, see De 
Prada-Samper, this volume. Orpen wrote ‘Cing’ by 
mistake, here and the next time the name appears 
in this paragraph. 

The CMM has here ‘as he told them to me. I 
noted. The original punctuation reinforces the 
interpretation that what Orpen is saying is not 
that he is giving the stories in the same order as 
Qing told them, but without retelling them in his 
words, something that many European authors 
did when publishing African oral literature (see 
De Prada-Samper, this volume). Initially, Orpen 
had written ‘T shall give Qing’s stories as nearly as I 
can as he told them to me and I noted them down 
then and since; so the words ‘string together’ and 
‘fragmentary are additions by Orpen himself in 
pencil and/or in a different ink. It seems likely that 
the CMM editors suggested the changes. 


For a discussion of the translation issue, see De 
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Prada-Samper's ‘A Partial Clue’ and Wright's 
chapter, this volume. 

See Wright's chapter, this volume. 

By ‘Chaka's wars’ Orpen means what has recently 
been called the mfecane/difaqane, and that some 
historians prefer to call ‘the upheavals of the 1820s. 
See Wright's chapter, this volume. 

See Wright's chapter, this volume. 

The text in brackets was omitted in the printed 
version but is in the printer’s manuscript, crossed 
out, possibly by Orpen himself. See the discussion 
of the implications of this sentence in Wright's 
chapter, this volume. See Arbousset (1968 

[1846]: 227-229) on the subject of the stealing 

of Bushman children by the Korana and others. 
From what he says, referring to the western part 
of the Maloti, the impact of this practice on the 
Bushman populations of this area must have been 
devastating: ‘[T]he Bushmen of Ratilabana, and as 
many of them as I have known on this side of the 
Orange River from Philippolis to the Malutis, have 
all lost a great part of their children in the manner 
described’ (my emphasis). In his autobiographical 
writings, both published and unpublished, Orpen 
has a lot to say about his efforts to put an end 

to the trafficking of ‘native’ (mostly Bushman) 
children in the Orange Free State and elsewhere, 
an aspect of his public life of which he was very 
proud in his later years. For this reason it is odd 
that, at some point, he decided to eliminate from 
the article this reference to the fate of some of 
Qing’s siblings. Perhaps the editor of the CMM 
suggested the cancellation, arguing that the 
reference was out of place in an article focused on 
rock art and mythology. 

The statement is too generalised to be referenced 
historically. Feuds like those documented for 
Khoikhoi herders (see Schapera 1951 [1930]: 351- 
352) have not been reported for hunter-gatherers, 
but the situation generated by the intrusion of 
farmers in the area since the late eighteenth century 
(see Wright's chapter, this volume) could have led to 
violent conflict among Bushman bands. 

For the historical background, see Wright's 
chapter, this volume. In the manuscript, this 
sentence is in pencil and seems to have been 
added after the conclusion of the article, to replace 
the cancelled sentence about the kidnapping of 
Qing’s siblings. For the historical background, see 


Wright's chapter, this volume. 


ON THE TRAIL OF QING AND ORPEN 


Figure 3.4 

Artist unrecorded (southern Africa), pair of 
sandals, date unrecorded, leather, each sandal 
(w) 27 x (h) 9,5 x (d) 2,5 cm. 


Presented in 2010 by Nicolaas Maritz to Wits Art Museum. 


Photograph: Mark Lewis (2015). 
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ON THE TRAIL OF QING AND ORPEN 


a a a, ~~ des ama in. Pre 
Cad 


[B1. Cagn creates de first eland (KH 205)]*" 51 


[Cagn and his family; Cagn as creator] 


Cagn was the first being. He gave orders and caused all 
things to appear and to be made: the sun, moon, stars, 
wind, mountains and animals. His wife's name was Coti.” He 
had two sons, and the eldest was Chief, and his name was 
Cogaz; the name of the second was Gcwi. There were three 
great Chiefs:? Cagn, Cogaz and Qwanciqutshaa (of all three 
legends are here given), who had great power, but it was 
Cagn who gave orders through the other two. 


[l. Conception, birth and death of the first 
eland]*° 


Cagn’s wife, Coti, took her husband's knife and used it to 
sharpen a digging stick (‘Cibi’*” on which a perforated stone 
is put), and she dug roots to eat. When Cagn found she had 
spoilt® his knife he scolded®? her and said evil should come 
to her. Upon this she conceived and brought forth a little 
Eland's calf in the fields.°° And she told her husband and said 
she did not know what sort of a child it was. 

And he ran to see it and came back, and told Coti to grind 
canna,*' so that he might enquire what it was. She did so and 
he went and [4] sprinkled these charms” on the animal and 
asked it, 

‘Are you this animal? Are you that animal?’ 

But it remained silent till he asked it, 

‘Are you an Eland (Tsha);°? when it said: 

‘Aaaa. 

Then he took it and folded it in his arms; °¢ and went and got 
a gourd® in which he put it, and took it to a secluded kloof 
enclosed by hills and precipices® and left it to grow there.” 
He was at that time making all animals and things, and 
making them fit for the use of men, and making snares® 
and weapons. He made then the partridge and the striped 
mouse,” and he made the wind” in order that game should a 
smell up the wind — so they run up the wind still.” 

Cagn took three sticks and sharpened them. And he threw 
one at the Eland and it ran away, and he called it back. And 
he missed with each of them, and each time called it back.” 
And then he went to his nephew? to get arrow poison,” and 
he was away three days.” 

While he was away his sons Cogaz and Gcwi went out with 
young men to hunt. And they came upon the eland their 
father had hidden, and they did not know about it. It was 
anew animal. Its horns had just grown. And they tried to 53 
encircle it and stab it, and it always broke through the circle 
and afterwards came back and laid down at the same place. 
At last, while it was asleep, Gcwi, who could throw well, 
pierced it. And they cut it up and took the meat and blood 
home, but after they had cut it up they saw the snares and 
traps 














The main motifs in this narrative are A960 
(‘Creation of mountains (hills)’), A1701 (‘Creation 
of animals by God’), and A1703 (‘Culture 

hero creates useful animals’). According to 

Sigrid Schmidt (1998: 102), |kaggen ‘oscillates 
between having supernatural abilities on one 
hand and being stupid and greedy on the other. 

A contradictory personality identical to this 
possesses the trickster of those Khoisan peoples 
for whom we have sufficient number of traditions 
available. Cagn fits this description, but has some 
traits that differentiate him from the |kaggen of the 
|Xam, and make him stand closer to the trickster 
deities of the Kalahari communities (see Guenther 
1999). For example, he has a sinister side that the 
|Xam trickster does not have, or at least is not 
present in the stories about him that have come 

to us. Both tricksters have a clearly defined family 
circle, but, as Michael Wessels has pointed out, 
Cagn ‘is a stern and punitive patriarch (2014: 563) 
while |kaggen is often ridiculed by his relatives. 
|kaggen is aggressive mostly towards outsiders, 
while there is a good deal of domestic violence 
within Cagn’s family. On the other hand, as Hewitt 
(1986: 60) has noted about the trickster in the 
southern parts of the subcontinent, “[t]he further 
east he is found, the more his religious nature 
resembles that of a deity credited with having 
created everything in the world and prayed to for 
food: 

As Sigrid Schmidt has noted (2001: 276-277), ‘in 
the older variants [of the stories] more animals 
are to be found in major roles, so it is very likely 
that Coti, Cogaz and Gcwi are also the names of 
animals. The |Xam counterparts of the first two 
would be the Dassie (Hyrax capensis) and the Grey 
Mongoose (Galerella pulverulenta), but Cagn’s and 
|kaggen’s families are not exactly alike and they 
could differ also in this. 

Lewis- Williams (2013a: 80-81) suggests that the 
use of the word ‘chief’ here is due to contact with 
Bantu-speaking agriculturalists. As he puts it, in 
Bushman groups ‘political power was weak, if 

it existed at all, and leadership was situational’ 
(Lewis- Williams 2013a: 81). However, in this 

case the word appears to be used in a loose 

sense to convey the great supernatural power of 
these characters. Arbousset (1968 [1946]: 253) 
writes that the Bushmen of the Maloti say that 
‘there is a Kaang or Chief in the sky, also called 
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Kue-Akeng-teng, the Man, that is to say, the Master 
of all Things. According to their expression, “one 
does not see him with the eyes, but knows him 
with the heart” (emphasis in the original). In the 
early twentieth century, when Clements Vialls 
(1908), a trader in Serowe, Botswana, recorded, 
possibly with the help of Setswana speakers, 
several stories from Bushman people of the area 
(very likely Hiechware), he referred to the main 
character (a trickster divinity very similar to Cagn) 
as ‘a great chief’ 

In the manuscript this appears as if intended as a 
footnote. 

From the stories concerning them one can 

deduce that Qwanciqutshaa and Cogaz can be 
considered as ‘agents’ of Cagn, in the same way 
that, for example, the Kori Bustard is, according to 


Biesele (1993: 122), the agent of the creator in the 





‘chiefs: 

This tale is much more than a variant of the |Kam 
eland-creation narrative (KH 207) and Sigrid 57 
Schmidt has given it a separate number, KH 205, 

in her typological catalogue of Khoisan traditional 
narrative (2013a). A similar story, considered by 

Schmidt to be a variant of KH 205, was recorded 

in the Central Kalahari by Valiente-Noailles 

among the Kua (1993: 71). In this tale, the creator, 

||gama, makes the first eland and secretly feeds it 58 
honey. His adversary, !kaonxa, discovers the eland 

and kills it, telling his father that “he shouldn't only 59 
keep one animal in the bush while they wanted 

meat to eat. Then ||gama ‘took the rumen from 

the dead eland’s stomach and started throwing 

it around and creating multitudes of animals. 

The two sons of the creator then try to hunt 

these animals, but they ‘ran away from them: The 

story concludes (Valiente-Noailles 1993: 72) by 

saying that ||gama caused the animals to go away 

because he was hurt by the killing of the eland. 60 
The element of sexual jealousy present in the [Kam 

variant and in some Kalahari ones (for example 
Heikkinen & Schmidt 2011: 59-64) is not present 

here, although certainly there is sex involved in 

the creation of the creature, as well as incest (see 

below) and fratricide. Disobedience is an essential 
element in Qing’s story, which deals not only with 

the creation and killing of the eland, but also, as 

will be shown in the notes, with its re-creation 


and multiplication, motifs that are nowhere to 
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be seen in the extant |Xam versions. Patricia 
Vinnicombe (1972) was among the first to realise, 


and demonstrate statistically, the centrality of the 


eland in the rock art of the Drakensberg Bushmen, 


and in People of the Eland (1976: 162-181) she 
subjected the several versions then available of the 
eland creation myth, including Qing’s, to a close 
scrutiny. Other archaeologists who focus on the 
Drakensberg area, though, have been less keen on 
analysing this narrative, even though it is directly 
related to the rock art of the region. Even David 
Lewis-Williams has shown little interest in the 
Maloti story, and in his ground-breaking Believing 
and Seeing he mentions it only briefly, stressing its 
similarities with the |Xam variants (1981: 32). He 
does the same in later publications, although he 
has devoted a detailed article to one of the |Xam 
versions (Lewis-Williams 1997). More recently, 
Michael Wessels (2014) has subjected the narrative 
to an insightful ‘close reading, studying the myth 
as a literary creation. 

See How (1962), where she says that the stone 

is called ’tikoe. How quotes Captain R. Webb as 
indicating that ‘tikoe means ‘strong hand stone’; 
‘The same stones were also fitted to the ends of 
wooden shafts for use as knobkerries and both 
functions are depicted in the rock paintings’ (1962: 
46). 

CMM has ‘spoiled’. Here the term clearly refers to 
the fact that the knife has been rendered useless. 
Here, as in the following story, ‘scold’ could be a 
way of referring to the sexual act. Rough sexual 
play between the trickster and his wife or wives 


is common in the Kalahari mythologies. See, for 





example, 
god in Marshall (1999: 9-17). Otherwise, I cannot 
find any other example in Khoisan traditions of 

pregnancy caused by scolding or any other verbal 


act. 





women go ‘into the bushes apart from the 
encampment to give birth, alone or with their 
mothers (Marshall 1976: 166). The eland can be 
considered Cagn’s son, a status that it also has in 
the |Xam myths. As Vinnicombe has commented, 
both in the [Xam narratives and in Qing’s, ‘[t]he 
slayers of the eland are the same as the betrayers, 
and the victim (eland), has the same status vis- 
a-vis the Creator as the slayer’ (1976: 177). In her 
chapter on eland in myth and art (1976: 163-193), 
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Vinnicombe was the first to establish clearly its 
status as ‘sacred animal’ for the Bushmen. 
61 Inthe manuscript, ‘canna, and written over it, with 
clearer letters, ‘canna, this being the only instance 
in which the word is written with the diacritic. 63 
The printed version does not always place the 
diacritic over the ‘a, but here I consistently do so as 
this seems to have been Orpen’s preference. From 64 
the different contexts in which the term appears, 
it is clear to me that it is used in a generic sense, 
although Qing could very well have mentioned 
specific substances that the translators always 65 
rendered as ‘canna. It seems unlikely to me that 
the species meant is a variety of Sceletium, a plant 
of the genus Mesembryanthemaceae. This species 
has mild psychoactive effects (see van Wyk & 
Gericke 2007: 172-173), but it does not grow in 66 
the Drakensberg, although, conceivably, it could 
have been obtained by trade. In the |Xam records 
the terms sa (buchu) and fho|oa (see De Prada- 67 
Samper 2007) are also used in a generic sense. 
See Arbousset (1968 [1846]: 247), where we are 
told that the Bushman women of the area his 
informant visited used bogo (his spelling of buchu) 
as a cosmetic, and that at all times they carried a 
little bagful of it. See also p. 251 of the same source, 
where reference is made to an old woman who 
‘took from her neck a bit of some narcotic root, lit 
it at the fire, and bringing it near her nose, snuffed 
in the smoke’ In the same paragraph mention 
is also made of the consumption of dagga and 
tobacco. All these or similar substances, when 
mentioned by Qing, could have been translated 68 
as canna. The substance(s) in Qing’s stories 
appear to be medicines, some of them with strong 
magic properties, although I do not think that 
Mitchell and Hudson (2004: 45) are correct in 
thinking that the canna of Qing’s stories ‘may 
have been a substance (presumably a plant) with 
psychoactive properties and that it may have been 
consumed as part of trance dance rituals, pointing 
to Sceletium as a plausible identification. I agree 
with them, however, in that cannd has nothing 
to do with cannabis (Mitchell & Hudson 2004: 
45n6), although recently Chris Low (2012: 76 n18) 
has pointed to a possible connection with the 
Khoekhoegowab term for cannabis, xana. 
62 A term that appears frequently in these stories, 
normally referring to what appear to be substances 


with magical properties, although in stories B6é 
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and Bog it is clear that what is meant is some kind 69 
of magic object (or objects) with a life of its own, 

similar to the talkative belongings of |kaggen in 

|Xam tradition. 

The term appears to be almost identical to the 

[Xam one (cf. DIC: 162, sa:, ‘eland’). See also Du 

Plessis, this volume. 

Sigrid Schmidt (2013b: 77), commenting on this 


Xam version 





point, states that as in |han#kasso's 
of the myth, ‘the fatherly love of Cagn [...] 
vibrates in the text too. 

‘as ifin a womb according to Sigrid Schmidt's 
comment (2013b: 77). She goes on to compare 

this with the case of ‘many heroes and heroines of 
magic tales who, after having been killed, re-grow 
from a part of their body in the gourd or calabash. 
Lewis- Williams (2010: 13) finds it significant that 
Cagn takes the first eland to this spot, which he 
sees as an intermediary area in San cosmology. 
According to Michael Wessels (2014: 561-562), 
who knows the area well, a kloof ‘in the context 
of the Drakensberg and Maloti landscapes could 70 
indicate a number of different habitats, including 
exposed gullies in the high ranges of the basalt 
cliffs that lead to Lesotho [...] the word ‘secluded’ 
suggests perhaps one of the numerous side 
valleys that run off the bigger river valleys of the 
Drakensberg foothills and the Maloti of Lesotho. 
These are protected and well-watered, with many 
overhangs and shelters in which a small animal 
could be hidden’ On this landscape, see also 
Lewis- Williams and Challis (2011: 172-178). 
Ellenberger (1953: 124, translated in Mitchell 
2006/7: 6 and discussion on p. 7) wrote that 71 
the Bushmen made cords from the tail hair of 
wildebeest or zebra, or ‘from the fibres of plant, 
plaited and twisted tightly together’ They thus 
made nets with which they captured grey rhebuck. 
He adds that they also ‘made snares with the 

hair from the mane of the species called khokong 
(blue wildebeest) so the game would get its feet 
or neck trapped in them: Arbousset (1968 [1846]: 
241) also refers to the cords used to capture 
antelope ‘by placing them in defiles and across 
bogs, into which they try to allure (sic) the game, 
as they kill them more easily there’ Traps, and 
their representation in rock art, are discussed by 
Vinnicombe (1976: 292), who mentions also that 
the Bushmen dug ‘deep holes covered over with 


sticks and grass [...] to capture hippopotami. 


It is interesting that the partridge and the 72 
striped mouse are specially mentioned in Qing’s 
account of Cagn’s creative activities, although one 
wonders if he may also have mentioned other 
species whose names Orpen did not record. 73 
‘Partridge here probably refers to a bird of the 
genus Francolinus, such as the Natal francolin, 

F. natalensis, or the red-necked francolin, F. afer. 
In |Xam folklore, a partridge-like bird warns 74 
Aardvark that Lynx is taking away the young 
Springbok girl (D. Bleek 1936: 195). The striped 
mouse Qing had in mind is, in all likelihood, 

the species Rhabdomys pumilio. It features in an 
intriguing set of three |Xam narratives told by 
|han#kass°o, in which they are depicted as smart 
and courageous people, who, after being warned 
in dreams by |kaggen (the |Xam equivalent of 
Cagn), rescue the Sengis (elephant shrews of the 
genus Macroscelides) from being cheated and 
killed by the Black Wildebeest, the Agama Lizard 
and the Beetles (D. Bleek 1924: 58-64). 

As far as I know, no wind-creation myth has been 
recorded among the Khoisan peoples, although 

it certainly plays an important role in their belief 75 
systems. The |Xam have a myth about the Son of 
the Wind, who causes strong winds and whirlwinds 
when he falls flat on the ground while playing ball 
with another child (KH 73, Bleek & Lloyd 1911: 
101-107). In addition to this, they believed he could 
adopt the form of a bird similar to a kestrel that it 
was better to leave alone (KH 70, Bleek & Lloyd 
1911: 107-113). For a valuable analysis of Khoisan 
ideas about the wind see Low (2007). 

In the context of these activities of Cagn the 
creator, we could place the marking of the animals 
mentioned by Arbousset (1968 [1846]: 253): ‘All the 
beasts of the field have marks, which he has given 
them; for example, this elan (sic) has got from 

him only the stump of a tail; that a folded ear; this 
other, on the contrary, a pierced ear. Although 
Arbousset refers to the distinctive marks of specific 
individuals, it is likely that his informant told him 
about a belief similar to that held by several groups 
in the Kalahari, according to which an animal (in 
some versions the Kori Bustard, Ardeotis kori), as 
an agent of the creator, gave all the animals their 
distinctive markings, such as the stripes to the 
zebra, spots to the leopard, etc. (see Biesele 1993: 


*hoan version of this tale, which is 





117-121 for a Ju 
type KH 600A). 


As Michael Wessels observes (2014: 562), ‘[t]here 
is a considerable degree of pathos in this image 
— the beloved animal has to be made fit to be 
hunted’ 

This nephew is not mentioned again but as Wessels 
(2014: 562) observes, here we ‘get an intimation 
of an extended family and a social world that is 
distributed across a wide area. 

Vinnicombe (1976: 271), commenting on this 
reference to poison, says that it suggests ‘that 
considerable distances were travelled to obtain 
this commodity. She then states that this and 
other references point to the existence ‘of trading 
patterns between Natal and the hinterland’ in 
connection with the plant species used to make 
the poison. See her summary of the available 
evidence which includes references to How (1962 
44-45) and Silayi’s statement (Stanford 1910: 438). 
The latter explained that ‘it took days to prepare 
the poison and that it consisted chiefly of ‘the root 
of a shrub mixed with the bark of a tree; which 
were ‘boiled together in a clay pot until they 
became a black-looking jelly’ 

The pattern of three is consistently present in all 
the stories, and it appears that it was part of the 
tradition to which Qing belonged. This pattern 
number, however, is not universal in Khoisan 
traditions. In |Xam, for example, the pattern of 
three is consistently used by some narrators like 
Dia!kwain, but in several of the stories dictated by 
|han#kasso a given episode or phrase sometimes 
is repeated up to seven times, and never less than 
four times. Patterned repetition is a trait of his 


storytelling style. 
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of Cagn and knew it was his, and they were afraid.”° 


[Il. Gcwi’s punishment. Re-creation and 
multiplication of the eland] 


And Cagn came back the third day and saw the blood on the 
ground where it had been killed, and he was very angry. And 
he came home and told Gcwi” he would punish him for his 
presumption and disobedience, and he pulled his nose” off 
and flung it into the fire.” But he said, 

‘No, | shall not do that’ 

So he put his nose on again and he said, 

‘Now begin to try to undo the mischief you have done, for 
you have spoilt® the Elands when | was making them fit for 
use: 

So he told him to take of the Eland’s blood and put it in a 
pot® and churn® it with a little native churn stick® which 

he made to spin in the blood by rubbing the upright stick 
between the palms of his hands. And he scattered the blood, 
and it turned into snakes,® and they went abroad. And Cagn 
told him not to make frightful things. 

And he churned again and scattered the blood and it turned 
into hartebeests,®° and they ran away. 

And his father said, 

‘lam not satisfied; this is not yet what | want; you can’t do 
anything. Throw the blood out. Coti, my wife! Cleanse this 
pot and bring more blood from the little paunch® where 
they put it and churn it’ 

And she did so, and they added the fat from the heart.®” And 
she churned it and he® sprinkled®? it and the drops became 
bull Elands,?° and these surrounded them and pushed them 
with their horns.” 

And he said, 

‘You see how you have spoilt” the Elands’ 

And he drove these Elands away. And then they churned and 
produced Eland Cows. And then they churned and produced 
multitudes of Elands, and the earth was covered with them 
[Figs 5.19, 5.29 & 5.30]. 











[Ill. The giving of the game] 


Then he told Gcwi, 

‘Go and hunt them and try to kill one; that is now your work 
for it was you who spoilt them: 

And*° Gcwi ran and did his best but came back panting 

and footsore and worn out.” And he [5] hunted again next 
day and was unable to kill any. They were able to run away 
because Cagn was in their bones.” 

Then Cagn sent Cogaz to turn the Elands towards him. And 
Cagn shouted and the Elands came running close past him. 
And he threw assegaais” and killed'®° three bulls. And then 
he sent Cogaz to hunt, and he gave him a blessing’ and he 
killed two. And then he sent Gcwi and he killed one.” 

That day game were given to men to eat, and this is the way 
they'?were spoilt'** and became wild. Cagn said he must 
punish them for trying to kill the thing he made which they 
did not know, and he must make them feel sore. 
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As Wessels (2014: 563) has pointed out, this offers 
an interesting contrast to the |Kam counterpart 
of the story, in which ‘|Kaggen’s family members 
intentionally kill [the eland] without fear of his 
response. Also, in the |Xam narrative it is an adult 
hunter, |kwamman-a, |kaggen’s son-in-law, who 
kills the eland, although the former's grandson, 82 
the Mongoose, is instrumental in leading his 
father to the place where |kaggen has hidden the 
eland (D. Bleek 1924: 1-9). 

In a certain sense, the eland was Gcwi's brother. 
Compare this with Cagn’s putting canna in his 
nose to find the whereabouts of Cogaz. In an 
interesting interpretation of this episode, Lewis- 
Williams and Challis (2011: 177-178) comment 

on the important role played by the nose in |Kam 
healing. They suggest that in this episode Cagn 
was depriving his son of the capacity to heal, and 
that by returning the nose to him he ‘restored his 
son's status as a shaman so that he could “undo the 
mischief”. 

Initially, Orpen had written: “& said he would 
punish Gcwi for his presumption & disobedience 
— & said May your nose fall off into the fire’ This 
was, perhaps, an alternative way of telling this 83 
episode. 

Here, as in the rest of the narrative, the spoiling, 
no doubt, is that mentioned by Qing when he 
said that the antelope-headed men were ‘spoilt 

at the same time as the Elands: If in the case of 
the rock art figures there is also an intimation of 
transformation from human to animal, here and 
in the other occurrences in the story the sense is 
clearly that of “when animals became wild. 

Very likely, this refers to a clay pot. Archaeological 
evidence indicates that hunter-gatherers in the 
area had been using pottery for the past 2000 
years (Mitchell 2009: 128), even before the 

arrival of farmers in the region. This would have 
had important repercussions for them, since 

it ‘would have expanded their choice of food 
plants substantially, as for the first time they had 
containers in which they could boil food such as 
spinach (Wright & Mazel 2007: 42-43). In the 

late nineteenth century E. Jacottet (1908: 50-55) 
recorded a Sotho narrative of likely Khoisan 
origin in which the origin of pottery is explained 
in conjunction with that of marriage, this latter 
theme being very widespread among hunter- 84 


gatherer groups in southern Africa (see Schmidt 


20134, vol. 2: 332, type KH 194). For more on 
hunter-gatherer pottery see Hollmann this volume, 
this volume. See also How (1962: 48), Vinnicombe 
(2009: 176, 180, and Mitchell's note 59 on p 186), 
and Mitchell (2006/7: 4, 6, translating, and 
commenting on, Ellenberger 1953: 86). 

This churning of the eland’s blood in a pot very 
likely had its parallel in the churning in a similar 
vessel of the components of the pigment with 
which rock paintings were made. As in the myth, 
the content of the vessel (in which blood, together 
with other ingredients, was mixed in order to 
produce pigment) also served to create multitudes 
of eland. Taking into account the great abundance 
of eland in the area’s rock art, Vinnicombe (1972: 
198) suggested that it was reasonable ‘to postulate 
that painting eland was in some way concerned 
with the re-creation of eland, and that in this 
physical act of recreation the conflict of restoring 
to nature that which had been destroyed in 

the hunt was ritually resolved. On pigment, its 
production and ingredients, see How (1962: 33-35), 
Vinnicombe (1976: 180), Blundell (2004: 159-162), 
Rudner (1983), and Basset (2001: 23-31). 

Both the act of stirring and the implement used 
for it have, no doubt, a deeper meaning. See 
Murray (1980: 67) for a reference to lesokoana, 
‘the stick used for stirring maize porridge’ that 
Sotho girls used to steal from the house of the 
chief of another village as part of a rain-making 
ritual. Phallic symbolism linked with fertility 
could be at play in Qing’s story, but perhaps the 
transmutation process that takes place when 
certain substances are churned is the key element 
here. For Pieter Jolly (2005: 95), Qing’s description 
of the churning of the eland’s blood ‘refers to the 
ritual surrounding the preparation of ubulawu, or 
herbal medicines, by Nguni and Sotho diviners, 
which also ‘involves twirling a stick immersed in 
a pot containing a herbal extract between one's 
hands until a frothy white head forms’ to produce 
a mixture with hallucinogenic properties used by 
Nguni diviners in several of their rites. For Jolly 
the use of the term ‘native’ in connection with the 
stick shows that Qing was aware that this was a 
rite borrowed from Black farmers. This is not very 
convincing, since the fact is that we do not know 
what word Qing actually used. 

This part of the story could refer to the 


explanation of the origin of snakes. Snakes feature 
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prominently in Orpen’ article, more than any 
other type of animal, except, perhaps, the eland 
(see Additional Note 1). In the |Xam story a 
negative by-product of the creation of the eland 

is darkness, which burst out of the animal's gall 
bladder when |kaggen tears it with his knife. To 
compensate for that, |kaggen then creates the 
moon (D. Bleek 1924: 9). 

In the lore of the Upper Karoo |Xam, the 
hartebeest (Alcelaphus caama) was, after the eland, 
|kaggen’s second favourite antelope. |han#kasso 
told Lloyd that ‘the Hartebeest was the one whom 
[|kaggen] made after the death of his Eland. That is 
why he did not love the Eland and the Hartebeest 
a little, he loved them dearly, for he made his 

heart of the Eland and the Hartebeest’ (D. Bleek 
1924: 12). In Qing’s narrative the hartebeest is 

also created after the death of the eland, and 
presumably it was also significant in Cagn’s 
affections. 

Very likely a water bag made from the stomach of 
an antelope, like the ones the |Xam called |ko:&a€, 
(D. Bleek 1956: 317). 

Sigrid Schmidt (2013a: 78) comments that the 
heart is ‘the choicest part of the eland’ but it does 
not seem that the heart was particularly valued 

as food by any Bushman group. For the |Xam, 
though, the heart was the seat of the mind (see 
||kabbo in Lewis-Williams 2000: 76n12). For 

the ! 
Lorna Marshall (1999: 27), life as an entity exists 





in several parts of the body, but is particularly 
concentrated in the heart. Fat, in any case, is 

an important ingredient in the preparation of 
painting (Vinnicombe 1976: 180; Jolly 1986; Jolly & 
Prins 1994), and perhaps the fat in the heart of the 
eland was considered to be especially potent. 

The antecedent of this ‘he’ is, of course, Cagn. 
Referring to this point in the story, Vinnicombe 
(1976: 182n26) writes: ‘[f]rom the recorded text, 

it is not clear whether Kaggen (sic) sprinkled the 
blood itself, or whether he sprinkled the blood 
with something, possibly scented herbs, as in the 
recreation of dead elands performed by another 
legendary figure, Qwanciqutshaa. In my opinion, 
there can be no doubt from the context that Cagn 
sprinkles the blood of the eland. 

Vinnicombe (1972: 198) says that “[i]t seems 
reasonable, therefore, to postulate that painting 


eland was in some way concerned with the 
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re-creation of eland, and that in this physical act 
of recreation the conflict of restoring to nature 
that which had been destroyed in the hunt was 
ritually resolved. 

According to R. Estes, commenting on the 
defensive behaviour of the eland, ‘[a]lthough 
whole herds do not engage in mobbing, adults 
will not (cannot?) flee even from lion. [...] Cows 
in herds have been seen to advance on lions and 
to chase cheetahs [...] However, any creature that 
startles them by suddenly appearing out of the 
undergrowth is likely to be attacked’ (1992: 192). 
See note 80 above. 

As Sigrid Schmidt has pointed out (2013b: 78) 

the idea that parts of the primordial animal gave 
rise to multitudes of game is found in other parts 
of the Khoisan world. The closest parallel is that 
recorded by Valiente-Noailles (1993: 71-72) among 
the Kua of the Central Kalahari, and summarised 
in the first note to this tale. In that story 
multitudes of game are created from the rumen of 
the first eland. 

Thus in the manuscript. CMM has ‘them, and. 
See note 80 above. 

In the manuscript the words ‘is now ... & are 
crammed into the space between the lines, as if 
Orpen had inadvertently skipped them when 
making the fair copy. 

Obviously because the eland have outrun him. 
According to Estes (1992: 192), the eland ‘fear 
only man and have the longest flight distance 
(300-500 m) of all African game’ In the narrative 
recorded in the early twentieth century by C. 
Vialls (1908: 304) in the Serowe area (probably 
Hiechware), we are told that the ‘game was so 
tame that it could be killed at any time when 
required’ until Panepampooe, the trickster, ‘got 
tired of no excitement in a chase’ so he orders that 
all game should ‘run fast. He realises his mistake 
when, in spite of “being of great fleetness of foot 
himself’, the animals outrun him. Finally, he 
transforms some of his hairs into vultures, and 
they take him to where a dead antelope is. This 
part of Qing’s story shows that Cagn himself was 
conceived of as being also ‘of great fleetness of 
foot. The crucial importance of running in the 
life and thought of all Bushman groups has not 
yet been properly unravelled but it deserves a 
detailed study. Running human figures abound 


in southern African rock art and there are also 
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written testimonies dating from the eighteenth 
century about the extraordinary capabilities of the 
Bushman hunters as runners (Sparrman 1975-77 
[1789], 1: 205; Thunberg 1986 [1788-93]: 293). 
‘Endurance running, of course, is an essential 
capacity for hunter-gatherers everywhere in the 
world (Liebenberg 2006), and has been amply 
documented among the Ju|’hoansi and other 
Kalahari groups (see the references in Liebenberg’s 
article). The eland being essentially a docile 
animal that posed no great difficulties to hunters, 
it is clear that its being ‘spoiled and made wild’ 
consisted above all in its being given the capability 
to outrun its pursuers. 
This is, no doubt, a reference to bone marrow. 
During his research on the composition of the 
pigments used in southern African rock art, artist 
Stephen Townley Bassett (pers. comm. September 
2015) experimented with using bone marrow as 
one of the ingredients. According to him, the fat 
of the marrow is an excellent binder, and makes 
the pigment more resistant and enduring. If eland 
bone-marrow was actually used in the creation of 
the pigment, one could say that in this way Cagn 
was also present in the images. 
Except for one instance, Orpen uses always this 
spelling in the manuscript, which corresponds 
with that used in today’s Afrikaans (which also 
admits the form asgaai). I respect his preference 
and use this form, as distinct from ‘assegais, 
throughout. 
Note that Cagn is the first person to kill an eland 
in the new order. 
This is clearly an approximate translation, Orpen’s 
(or his translator’s) interpretation of whatever 
Qing said (on the issue of translation, see De 
Prada-Samper, this volume). One possibility 
is that Cagn gives Cogaz a magic formula to 
facilitate the hunt, although I cannot now recall a 
parallel to this in any other Khoisan tradition. 
The fact that the favoured son, Cogaz, kills two 
elands, while the son guilty of having ‘spoiled’ 
the animal kills only one, reinforces the former's 
status as one of the ‘great chiefs’ through whom 
Cagn ‘gave orders. 
Apparently, all game animals are referred to here. 
For Anne Solomon (2008: 66), this outcome of 
the story makes this ‘a different version’ of the 
widespread ‘Moon and Hare’ myth about the 
origin of death (KH 197). It does not seem to me 


that the narrative has anything to do with the loss 
of immortality although it certainly deals with 
the irretrievable loss of the paradisiac condition 
that would have prevailed if the eland had not 


been ‘spoiled. 


Figure 3.5 

Artist unrecorded (southern Africa), man’s 
bag, date unrecorded, hide, beads, plastic 
beads, (w) 22,8 x (h) 24 cm. 


Standard Bank African Art collection (Wits Art 
Museum). Photograph: Mark Lewis (2015). 
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ON THE TRAIL OF QING AND ORPEN 


Be ih aeadtaet Mie teens ante tanises 1 Mahaaher 


[B2. Cagn’s daughter and the snakes 
(KH 923)]*° 


A daughter of Cagn became cross because her father 

had scolded’ her, and she ran away to destroy herself by 
throwing herself among the snakes qabu."” The snakes were 
also men, and their Chief married her. And they eat snakes’ 
meat but they gave her Elands’ meat to eat because the child 
of Cagn must eat no evil thing. 

Cagn used to know things that were far off'® and he sent his 
son Cogaz to bring her back. So Cogaz went with his young 
men and Cagn lent him his tooth'”? to make him strong. 
When the snakes saw Cogaz approaching with his party 
they became angry and began to hide their heads but their 
Chief said, 

‘You must not get angry; they are coming to their child’ 

So the snakes went away to hunt. 

And his sister gave him"® meat, and they told her to tell her 
husband they were come to fetch her. And she prepared 
food for the road and they went with her next morning. And 
they prepared themselves by binding rushes round their 
limbs and bodies.” And three snakes followed them. These 
tried to bite them but they only bit the rushes. They tried to 
beat them with reims,"” but they only beat rushes, and they 
tried throwing sand'™ at them to cause wind to drive them 
into the water,"4 not knowing he had the tooth of Cagn, and 
they failed. 

The children at home, the young men with the Chief of the 
snakes,"® knew that when those snakes came back they 
would fill the country with water,"° so they commenced 

to build a high stage with willow poles.” And the female” 
snakes took their husbands on their return and threw them 
into the water."’ And it rose up above the mountains, but 
the Chief and his young men were saved on the high stage. 
And Cagn sent Cogaz for them to come and turn from being 
snakes. And he told them to lie down and he struck them 
with his stick. And as he struck each the body of a person 
came out, and the skin of a snake was left on the ground. 
And he sprinkled the skins with canna,”° and the snakes 
turned from being snakes and they became his people.” 
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The main motifs in this narrative are A527.2: 
‘Culture hero has knowledge-giving member 
(thumb, tooth); Bg16: ‘Serpent causes flood; 
Dog15.6: ‘Magic flood, D1009.2. “Magic tooth, 
D391: “Transformation: serpent (snake) to person, 
Dg56: ‘Magic stick of wood} G312.6 + 1: ‘Human 
being in ogre’s house does not eat ogre’s food, 
R156: ‘Brother rescues sister(s)} and T410: ‘Incest’ 
See note 59. As argued there, ‘scolding’ could 


refer to rough sex. However, in this case it is 





stated by Lorna Marshall (1999: 8) to be ‘a term 
of great disrespect, a ‘scolding term [...] [w]hen 
used for a human being, it is a curse and a terrific 
insult. 

For a linguistic discussion of this term see Du 
Plessis, this volume. In the CMM the term is in 
brackets, but not so in the manuscript, which 
suggests that Qing is referring to a specific type 
of snake. For a general discussion of snakes 

in Qing’s stories see Additional Note 1. If, as I 
suggest there, the girl actually kills herself and the 
snakes are spirits of the dead, the central motif 
of the story would be F81.1: ‘Journey to land of 
dead to bring back person from the dead} which 
has its better-known exponent in the Greco- 
Roman myth of Orpheus and Euridice. Although 
journeys to the land of the dead (motif F8o) are 
relatively common in Africa, I know of no other 
story in which the object of the journey is to 
bring someone back from the dead. 

The |kaggen of the |Xam also has this power. For 
example, he sees in a dream that his son has been 
killed by the baboons (Bleek & Lloyd 1911: 25). In 
the little cycle about the Sengis and their enemies 
(D. Bleek 1924: 58-66), |kaggen dreams about 
what is going on and warns the Striped Mice of 
the situation. 

This is one of Cagn’s ‘charms’ that are mentioned 
several times in these stories. In some cases (see 
notes 206 and 215 below) the ‘charms’ seem to 

be something similar to |kaggen’s possessions as 
described in |Xam lore, which have a life of their 
own. The ‘tooth’ here could be a carnivore’s claw 
or tooth considered to have magical properties. 
Jon Whidden, until recently a doctoral fellow 

at the Centre for Curating the Archive (UCT), 
found recently in the Iziko South African 
Museum a carnivore claw inside a little bag 


attached to a larger one (pers. comm.). In 2012, at 
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the !Khwa ttu San Education and Culture Centre, 
near Cape Town, I heard from a Khwe storyteller, 
Carlos Korokagho Munawgo, a tale about a man 
who carries with him a set of lion teeth and 119 
becomes a lion when he puts them in his mouth. 
Presumably Cogaz. ‘There is a leap at this point 

in the story, as it seems that Cogaz and his men 
have arrived. 
Vinnicombe (1976: 231) interprets this as a 
measure ‘to prevent themselves from being bitten’ 120 
by the snakes. 121 
The correct spelling of this Afrikaans word is 
riem. 

‘I have formerly seen Bushmen throw sand in the 
air and shout on seeing the crescent moon when it 
first appeared. JMO 

[I know of no other reference to this custom (cf. 
Schapera 1951 [1930]: 172. Throwing sand against 
enemies, with magical effects, is a motif that 
appears in several narratives. See the references 
given by Schmidt [20138, vol. 1: 170]). This is the 
first of the two notes initially marked by Orpen 
with his initials. | 

This seems to indicate that Cogaz’s party is 
running alongside a river, which stresses the 
connections of the gabu with water. 

It is unclear if these children and the ‘young mer’ 
are one and the same people. 

Stories about catastrophic floods are universal, 
and this one has been classed among them (see 
Baumann 1936: 322, quoted in Kelsen 1988: 136). 
One wonders what exactly this ‘stage’ is, and if 
the material culture of Qing’s people included 
something similar. I imagine it as something like 
a scaffold, such as one could build to reach some 
place high on the rockface, in order, for example, 
to paint there. As for the material of which it is 
made, Lieselo Rankoli told Patricia Vinnicombe 
that the Bushmen around Sehonghong made their 
huts with willow branches. In his note to this part 
of the interview with Liselo, Peter Mitchell says 
that the excavations at the shelter confirm the 
presence in the area of the local species of willow, 
Salix capensis (Vinnicombe 2009: 176, 186n50). 
Sullivan and Low (2014: 221-222) note here the 
‘interaction between female and male snakes, in 
which the female is proactive and throws the male 
into water such that the water then rises to reach 
above the mountains [...] There is an invocation 


here of large-size, immense water-associated 


potency in connection with landscape features 
and environmental dynamics, and interactions 
between differently gendered powers. 

The motif of the water-creature, normally in the 
form of a snake, causing destructive rain (cf. 
motif Bg1.6: ‘Serpent causes flood’) is widespread 
(see Schmidt 20138, vol. 2: 759, under KH *1703 
and KH 1704), but the way in which events unfold 
in this story is quite puzzling. 

On canna, see note 61. 

Sullivan and Low (2014: 225) interpret this 

as an act of healing and conclude that ‘[i]n 
associating snake potency with both ill-health 
and healing, the selection above from the Qing- 
Orpen testimony emphasises ambivalence and 
transformation as a critical aspect of KhoeSan 


ontoepistemology. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF QING AND ORPEN 


[B3. Cagn and the Qobé (KH 866)]'” aa 
The big people you have seen painted with deformities are 
the Qobé;”3 they carried battle axes and are so drawn.*4 
They were cannibals, they cut people's heads off.*75 They 
killed women and drew the blood out of their noses.”° 
Cagn sent Cogaz to their residence to deliver a woman from 
them and he lent him his tooth. His toothache [6] had told 
him to send Cogaz.”” 

Cogaz went, and when he was coming back Cagn saw the 
dust and sent the little bird that flies up and says tee tee, 
called moti”® in Sesuto and gouka in Bushman language, but 
it told nothing. 

Then he sent another bird, the tinktinki or tintinyane, 
qingininya in Bushman,”? and it brought no news. 

Then he sent a third, the gefu,° a black and white bird that 
sings in the early morning called tswanafike in Sesuto."" And 
he rubbed canna’ on its beak and it flew to the dust and 
brought back word that the giants were coming.’” 

The giants attacked Cogaz several times, but he used to get 
upon the tooth of Cagn and it grew up to a great height and 
they could not reach him."* And he used to cook his food 
up there and then he used to play on his reed flute,"> and 
this put them to sleep and he would go on. And they would 
wake up and follow him and he would get up on the tooth 
again. 

At last, when they continued attacking him, he killed some 
of them with poisoned arrows. 

And Cagn said he would not have these people but drive 
them far off and kill them, as they were cannibals. And he cut 
up his kaross and sandals”? [Fig. 3.4] and turned them into 
dogs and wild dogs”’ and set them at the Qobé giants and 
destroyed them. 
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The different elements of this story are not in 
their proper sequence as if, working in a hurry, 
Orpen did not have time to ‘string together’ the 
episodes to ‘make them consecutive. All the other 
stories in the article could have looked very much 124 
like this before Orpen began to edit his notes and 
give them a more polished shape. 

The main motifs in this narrative are A527.2: 
Culture hero has knowledge-giving member 
(thumb, tooth), B291.1: + “Bird as messenger, 
D444.10: ‘Transformation: dress to animal; 
D444.10.+: “Transformation: kaross and sandals 
to dogs and wild dogs, D452.1.2: “Transformation: 
stone to mountain, D457.8. +: Transformation: 
tooth to mountain, D1009.2: ‘Magic Tooth, 
D1364.2: ‘Sleep charm, D1813.3: “Knowledge tooth 
reveals events in distant place, D1817.3: “Detection 
of crime through ‘knowledge tooth’, and G512.9.1: 
‘Ogre killed by helpful dogs: On the word ‘Qobé 
see Du Plessis, this volume. Sotho tradition has 

a creature called Obe, ‘a fabulous animal of very 
large size in the service of the witch’ (Jacottet 125 
1908: 268n4) although it seems unlikely that there 
is a connection with Qing’s Qobé. See Jacottet 
(1908: 266-275) and Postma (1974: 84-91) for 

two variants of a story featuring Obe. The Qobé, 
however, resemble in some things the nanabolele 
of Sotho tradition, monstrous water-animals 
whose bodies, while asleep, project light. These 
creatures feature in a story collected in Lesotho by 
Jacottet (1908: 200-209; cf. Postma 1974: 124-131). 
Although the general plot of the Sotho tale does 
not quite agree with that of Qing, it does contain 
an episode in which the hero, a woman who has 
faced the nanabolele for the sake of her brothers, 
is given a ‘smooth stone’ by her benefactor 

and instructed to plant it on the ground when 

she sees that the cloud of dust raised by the 
pursuing nanabolele is near. When she does so, 

‘a mountain, a high, a fine mountain rises with 
her on top, so the monsters cannot reach her. As 
often happens with ogre-like figures everywhere, 
the over-sexed, cannibalistic Qobé, with their 
preference for women, are in all likelihood 
distorted representations of feared enemies. In 
her discussion of heroes and villains in Khoisan 
tales, Sigrid Schmidt (2001: 276-277) states that 
in Bushman lore, ‘there is not a single story’ 
concerning ogres in human form. She refers (277) 


to Qing’s story of the Qobé and the fact that these 


are axe-wielding creatures. Schmidt discusses the 
Khoe-oreb or Man-eater, an ogre popular among 
the tradition of the Nama-speaking peoples (2001: 
277-281). 

motnmoi JMO. 

[The Greek word is priepoi, and refers no doubt 
to the fact that the figures in the paintings had 
large, erect penises. It is unclear if Orpen and 
Qing saw these images when they were together 
or if Orpen described them to his guide. Given 
the scarcity of paintings featuring axes (see note 
below), it seems unlikely that they came across 
them while travelling together. It is also possible 
that Orpen showed Qing a sketch of a panel 
showing these figures, or improvised one from 
memory. Previously in the article, Qing refers to 
images, which Orpen had already seen, of men 
with large erect penises, in that case depictions 
of dances (khoros priepon, that is, ‘phallic dance’) 
which had spoilt the men ‘who had died and now 
lived in rivers’ in primeval times. ] 

In his study of the Zulu battle-axe, Maggs 

(1993) states that in the Drakensberg there 

are only seven sites with paintings showing 

axes. Except for one, all are very close to the 
Lesotho-KwaZulu-Natal border, and of these 

five are concentrated in a relatively small area 

on the north-eastern border of Lesotho. Maggs 
states that ‘[w]hile it is just possible that these 
agriculturists could have been Sotho rather 

than Zulu, the main cluster of paintings [...] is 
cut off from areas of nineteenth-century Sotho 
settlement by a wide belt of the highest mountains 
in southern Africa. Moreover, these paintings 
are in close proximity to dense settlements of the 
later precolonial period, which were occupied by 
people whose descendants speak Zulu’ (Maggs 
1993: 177). The scarcity of representations of 

axes in the rock art reinforces the impression 
that Orpen described the images to Qing, rather 
than having seen them with him. Axe-wielding 
cannibal ogres are to be found the traditional 
stories of the Xhosa (Theal 1886: 47-52; Scheub 
1998: 56-65), the Hlubi (Scheub 1975: 120-122, 
249-251) and the Zulu (Callaway 1868a: 47-52). 
In almost all the texts I have been able to locate 
the ogres are female, although their victims tend 
to be women and young girls. The Zulu story 
collected by Callaway features an ogress, one of 


whose names is Uzembeni, ‘Axe-bearer’ (47 n45), 
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who had ‘devoured the men of the country where 
she lived: The man-eating aunt of the Xhosa story 
recorded by Scheub, on the other hand, attempts 
to decapitate her nieces before eating them 
(Scheub 1998: 58). 

Rather than having anything to do with the 

nasal bleeding of people falling into trance, this 
is clearly a variant of a motif I have documented 
in the Kimberley area (unrecorded conversation 
with Mr Buffels, September 2011) and Williston 
(interview with Dawid Abrahams, 14 October 
2012). In both cases the storytellers said the blood 
of a victim of the watersnake had been drawn 
through the nose. 

This ‘toothache’ is not unlike the ‘presentiments’ 
about which ||kabbo told Bleek and Lloyd in 1873 
(Bleek & Lloyd 1911: 331-339; see also De Prada- 
Samper 2014b). 

This could be the mote or clapper lark, Mirafra 
fasciolata (Moffet 2010: 168), although the call of 
this bird is a ‘long, drawn out whistle, ‘pooooeeee, 
preceded by loud wing clapping’ (Sinclair et al. 
1993: 280). On the names of this and the other 
two birds, and more generally, see Du Plessis, this 
volume. 

According to Moffet (2010: 168), in Sesotho 
motintinyane is a general name for birds of 

the genus Cisticola. He gives tinktinkies as the 
Afrikaans equivalent. 

In CMM gei, no doubt a misreading of the 
manuscript. 

Very likely the species Oenanthe monticola or 
mountain wheatear, known in southern Sotho as 
letshwanafike (Moffet 2010: 165). 

On canna, see note 61 above. 

This is a variant of the ‘crow messengers’ episode 
(which was also told as an independent story) 

in the |Xam corpus (Lewis- Williams 2000: 

161; Bennun 2004: 287-288), in which three 
different types of crow are sent to find a group 

of missing people, but only the last one manages 
to accomplish the mission. The story served 

to explain the differences in the colour of the 
plumage of three species of corvid, and in this 
case, although the identification of the birds is 
still tentative, it is clear that they are all small 
birds, quite similar to each other. A missing part 
of the narrative perhaps explained how the three 
birds became differentiated. See also Schmidt 


(2013b: 106-107). 
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This motif is found in Sotho tales. See Postma 
(1974: 124), where a pebble grows into a 
mountain. 

See Kirby ([1934] 1968: 154-156, and plates 47-48) 
for information on reed flutes that could be 
similar to the one Qing had in mind. According 
to Moffet (2010: 191) the Sotho make flutes with 
the reed Phragmites australis. 

See a drawing of a Drakensberg sandal in How 
(1962: 50). The motif of transformation of sandals 
and/or clothing into vultures is found in at 

least two narratives recorded in the Kalahari 

(see Schmidt 2013a: 347 [KH 209, 4], 349 [KH 
209,13). 

Very likely the African wild dog, Lycaon pictus. 
These are the only carnivores mentioned in Qing’s 
stories. Domestic dogs were introduced to the 
Maloti-Drakensberg area in the last 2 000 years 
and were used to hunt eland and other game 


(Mitchell 2009b: 131 n12). 


ON THE TRAIL OF QING AND ORPEN 





Figure 3.6 

Artist unrecorded (southern Africa), 
tortoise-shell container, date unrecorded, 
beads, tortoise shell, fur, herbs, 

(w) 5,6 x (h) 8,2 x (d) 3,7 cm. 


Standard Bank African Art collection (Wits Art Museum). 
Photograph: Mark Lewis (2015). 
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ON THE TRAIL OF QING AND ORPEN 


[B4. Qwanciqutshaa (KH 700)]"* 


[Il. Qwanciqutshaa frees the girl from the 
Baboon suitor] 


Qwanciqutshaa™ the Chief used to live alone. He had no 


wife,“° for the women would not have him." 
A man sent a number of little boys to get sticks for the 


women to dig ants’ eggs. One of the women” grumbled, 
saying the stick she received was crooked and those of the 
others were straight. That night she dreamt that a baboon 


came to take for his wife a young girl’? who had refused 
Qwanciqutshaa."4 


Next day, as she was digging alone, the baboon came to her 
in a rage. It had been present” and heard her observation 





about the stick and thought she was mocking at the 
crookedness of its tail.’4° And it said, 
‘Why did you curse” me?’ 


And it threw stones at her and she ran home and told the 
girl of her dream and that it was coming true, and told her to 


escape to Qwanciqutshaa.'” 
The girl sunk into the ground,’ and came up at another 


place; and sunk again. She sank three times and then came 


up and went to Qwancigutshaa’s place.'° 


Qwanciqutshaa had killed a red rhebok"" and was skinning 
it when he saw his’? Elands running about and wondered 
what had startled them. He left the meat and took the skin 
and went home. And found the young girl there, and asked 
why she came. She said she was frightened of the baboon. 
He told her to fetch water to wash the blood off his hands." 
And she went and came running back in a fright and spilt 





some on Qwanciqutshaa. 
He said, 

‘What is the reason of this?’ 
She said, 

‘It is fright at the Baboon’ 
He said, 


‘Why are you frightened? He is your husband" and comes 


from your place’ 

She said, 

‘No, | have run to you for fear of him! 

Then he put her up on his head and hid her in his hair." 





The baboon had in the meantime come to the people she 
had left and asked for her, and they said they did not know 





where she was. But he smelt where she had gone down 


into the ground, and he pursued, scenting her at each place. 
And when he came towards [7] Qwanciqutshaa the Elands 
started and ran about and gazed at him.'° He came up to 


Qwanciqutshaa with his keeries,"” saying, 

‘Where is my wife?’ 

Qwanciqutshaa said, 

‘| have no wife of yours’ 

It flew at Qwanciqutshaa and fought with him" but 


Qwanciqutshaa got it down and stuck it through with its 


own keerie. And Qwanciqutshaa 
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The main motifs in this narrative are B155: 
‘Location determined by halting of an 

animal’ B157: ‘Animal leads searchers, D191: 
‘Transformation: man to serpent (snake); D721.3: 
‘Disenchantment by destroying skin (covering), 
and D1810.8.2: ‘Information received through 
dream. Lewis-Williams has devoted an article to 
analysing the last part of this story, without taking 
into account the first two parts, arguing that 
Bushman myths ‘are highly episodic’ and in them 
narrative is ‘of comparatively minor importance, 
as individuals have the freedom ‘to arrange and 
elaborate episodes and key building-blocks 
according to what they think is appropriate at any 
given time’ (Lewis-Williams 2010: 2, 3, see also 
Lewis- Williams & Challis 2011: 167-170). I have 
no doubt that this is a single, albeit quite complex, 
tale, divided into three clearly distinct parts. 
Although, in all likelihood, the parts could be 
told separately as occasion required, they cannot 
be treated as discrete narratives. To quote Megan 
Biesele on similar Ju | hoan narratives, this story 
‘concentrate[s] a great deal upon friction between 
allied groups as expressed in terms of attack and 
counter-attack’ (1993: 168, see also Biesele 1996). 
For a linguistic analysis of this name, see Du 
Plessis, this volume. Using |Xam linguistic 
materials, Lewis- Williams (2013a) has reached 
the conclusion that the meaning is ‘Owner of fire 
[and] many elands, but his arguments, for which 
he makes extensive, yet uncritical, use of |Kam 
vocabulary in D.E. Bleek’s A Bushman Dictionary 
(1956), are not very convincing. 

Contrary to what Lewis- Williams says (2010: 2), 
there is no contradiction between this assertion 
and Qwanciqutshaa’s marrying later in the story 
the girl he has saved. 

This element is essential to a full understanding 
of the story, as is the fact that the girl whom 
Qwanciqutshaa eventually marries had at first 
rejected him. The fact that he lives alone in the 
high reaches of the mountains could be the 
reason why women ‘had refused Qwanciqutshaa. 
Because he is the custodian of the eland, 
Qwanciqutshaa must live there. This situation is 
reversed at the end of the story, when the mother 
and other relatives of the girl go there to live with 
her and her husband. 

This woman is very likely the mother of the girl 


mentioned again at the end of the story. 
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The context, and the parallels of this story with 
the |Xam one of the Lynx and the Dawn’s-Heart 
(see note 166 below), suggest that this character is 
more than just any girl. 

In a |Xam story told by |han#kasso (KH 1835; 
L.VIII.18: 7608-7625; Hewitt 1986: 109), a human 
girl gets inextricably betrothed to a baboon when 
she imprudently ‘speaks his name; even though 
the baboon is far away when this happens. When 
the girl comes of age the baboon claims her 

and takes her away, there being in this case no 
Qwanciqutshaa to rescue her. The fact that a little 
later in the story, Qwanciqutshaa refers to the 
baboon as the girl's husband indicates that here he 
is also claiming her as a wife. As Roger Hewitt has 
remarked, in |Xam narratives baboons ‘represent 
the stereotype of undesirable in-laws’ (1986: 109). 
Dia!kwain, a |Xam storyteller, told Lloyd that 
people never referred directly to the baboon when 
talking about it ‘for the people know that if their 
talk mentions the baboon’s name, it seems as if the 
baboon hears that we are talking of it’ (D. Bleek 
1931: 172). In light of this, it is possible that Orpen, 
or his interpreter, misunderstood here, and that 
what Qing said was that the baboon, although not 
present, had heard the alleged insult of the girl. See 
other testimonies (all from Dia!kwain) in Bleek 
(1931, 2005: 10-28) about |Xam perceptions of the 
resemblances between humans and baboons, and 
the hostility of the latter towards the former. 
CMM has this sentence in brackets. Compare 

this with the |Xam story of the baboons getting 
offended and aggressive because a man who 
crosses their paths makes a remark about the shape 
of their foreheads (Bleek & Lloyd 1911: 254-259). 
In the light of [Xam parallels (see, for example, 
Bleek & Lloyd 1911: 155, 169), this was indeed a 


serious allegation. The concept behind it could 





dictionary (D. Bleek 1956: 603) as ‘to curse’ and, 
as noun, ‘cursing, predictions of evil, although 
there are other |Xam terms connected with the 
idea of cursing. See |han#kasso’s testimony on 
cursing in L.VIII.31: 8741-8743. 

In the manuscript, the words from this point 
until ‘and went to’ are written between two 
vertical marks, which suggests that the reference 
to the girl sinking into the ground could come 
from a different telling of the story and/or Orpen 


perhaps considered omitting it. 
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This looks like a shamanism-inspired motif. It 
certainly suggests the idea of ‘entering the rock 
face’ and of travel to the other world. That the girl 
is capable of this should not be a surprise, as we 
must construe all these characters as belonging 
to the ‘early people’ of primeval times. The motif 
is found also in the story of Cagn and the Eagle 
(B7). See Dowson (1998: 80) where he quotes 

the account of Old K’xau, a Ju |’hoansi healer as 
recorded by Megan Biesele (1978: 56): “Then my 
protector told me that I would enter the earth 
that I would travel far through the earth and then 
emerge at another place: In this case, the girl — 
who apparently lives in the foothills — reaches 
the high-mountain domain of Qwanciqutshaa. 
Her method of getting there shows that it is no 
ordinary high-mountain spot. 

The nature of Qwanciqutshaa’s abode is 
ambiguous. At some points of the story is seems 
that it is a place very high in the mountains; 

at others he is explicitly said to live in the sky. 
Reading the |Xam records, one gets the sense 
that for them the earth and the sky were very 
close, a sense that is reinforced when one visits 
their home territory. For the mountain Bushmen, 
this belief in the closeness of sky and earth was 
conceivably stronger, which could explain why 
the abode of Qwanciqutshaa is at the same time 
the higher reaches of the mountains and the sky 
itself. A misunderstanding on the part of the 
interpreter is another plausible explanation. 

The rhebuck is Qwanciqutshaa’s favoured prey, 
from which he obtains food and skins. He only 
kills eland for the purposes of ‘purification’ and, 
at the end of the story, for his in-laws. For a 
detailed ‘dissection’ of Qing’s rhebuck references, 
see Challis (2005). Vinnicombe (1976: 195-199) 
established that smaller antelope formed 18% 

of the painted images in the area she surveyed, 
second only to the eland. Many of these were 
shown ‘in small family groups unconcernedly 
grazing, lying down at rest, curled up asleep, 
standing on the alert, or looking back over their 
shoulders’ (1976: 196). Vinnicombe proposed that 
as ‘[s]cenes of mother-child and husband-wife 
relationships are notably rare among human 
paintings [...] rhebuck symbolised this aspect of 
family life for the Bushmen [and] represented the 
family unit’ (1976: 198). See note 168 below. 

This makes it clear that the eland belong to 
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Qwanciqutshaa, or, to be more precise, that 

he is their custodian. It is indeed in his abode 
where they ‘are in droves like cattle; and where 
no doubt they also ‘suddenly start and run to 

his call. See Arbousset (1968 [1846]: 46), “The 
Basutos [...] give to the herds of this animal 

[the eland] an imaginary shepherd, whom they 
call Unkonagnana (little nose.) He lives in the 
Malutis, and is never seen by the human eye’ This 
character is mentioned in the praise song to the 
eland given in English on p. 47 of Arbousset’s 
account. Lewis- Williams (1981: 107) suggests that 
this is ‘possibly a version of the Maluti San belief 
concerning |Kaggen’s presence with the eland 
herds: But it is more likely that Unkonagnana is a 
form of Qwanciqutshaa. 

CMM has ‘hand. According to Vinnicombe 
(1976: 195-196), ‘there is an implication in the 
Qwanciqutshaa myth that rhebuck were in 

some way connected with eland, and that an 

act of purification (washing of the hands) was 
performed after a rhebuck was killed’ 

This suggests that the whole episode of the 
baboon has to be understood as a conflict 
between suitors. 

Does he reduce her magically, or must we imagine 
Qwanciqutshaa as having gigantic proportions? 
According to Lewis- Williams (2010: 13), 
Qwanciqutshaa’s herd of eland acted as an ‘alarm 
system for him. He also argues that “[t]hese 
mystical herds were all concentrations of potency 
in the upper level of the tiered San cosmos, even 
as eland herds still amalgamate at the beginning 
of the summer rains to graze on the new, sweet 
grass that springs up in the high reaches of the 
mountains. At this time, too, small, scattered 

San Winter bands amalgamated’ It seems to me, 
rather, that the eland are behaving here like tame 
animals that look to their owner for protection. 
That is, knobkerries. This weapon is often 
depicted in the rock paintings of the Drakensberg, 
very frequently in the hands of non-Bushman 
warriors. Using the same spelling, Barrow (1801: 
201) described this weapon as ‘a stick about two 
feet and half long, with a round knob at the end 
about two inches in diameter, and very weighty, 
being the root of some shrub: In his notes to 
Orpen’s article Bleek uses the more common form 
of the word today, knobkerrie. 

CMM has “fought him. 
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Figure 3.7 


Digging stones from different parts of southern 
Africa collected between the 1930s and the 1970s. 


Department of Archaeology (University of the Witwatersrand). 


Photograph: Janus Boshoff (2015). 
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banished it to the mountains saying, 

‘Go eat scorpions and roots as a baboon should’ 

And it went screaming away, and its’? screams were heard 
by the women at the place it came from.'® And all the 
baboons were banished." And Qwanciqutshaa killed an 
Eland’? and purified’? himself as the baboon had defiled 
him. 

And he told the girl to go home and tell the people he" was 
alive,"® 





[Il. QWanciqutshaa is poisoned and 
transformed into a snake] 


But the young men wanted to marry this girl. 

And she said, ‘No, | love none but Qwanciqutshaa, who saved 
me from the baboon’ 

So they hated Qwanciqutshaa."” 

And when he had killed a red rhebok'®’ and put meat on the 
fire to roast, those young men took fat'®’ from a snake they 
had killed and dropped it on the meat.’”° And when he cut a 
piece and put it in his mouth, it fell out. And he cut another 
and it fell out. And the third time it fell out and the blood 
gushed from his nose.” 

So he took all his things, his weapons and clothes, and threw 
them into the sky.” And he threw himself into the river.” 
And there were villages down there, and young women; and 
they wanted to catch Qwanciqutshaa. But he turned into a 
snake” and he said, 

‘No, it was” through women | was killed."”° 

And he eluded and threatened them and they all ran away. 
The only girl that remained was the girl he had saved.’” 

And she made a hut and went and picked things and made 
canna,” and put pieces in a row from the river bank to the 
hut.”9 And the snake came out and ate” up the charms”® 
and went back into the water. And the next day she did the 
same. And that night he came and went to the hut and took 
a mat, and went up to the sky and got his kaross and came 
down and slept on the mat. And when the girl saw he had 
been there she placed charms again and lay in wait. 

And the snake came out of the water and raised his head 
and looked warily and suspiciously round; and then he 
glided out of the snake's skin and walked, picking up the 
charm food, to the hut. And when he was asleep she went 
in and seized him and quickly forced more charms into his 
mouth. And he struggled to escape, but she held him fast; 
and he was exhausted and trembled," and said, 

‘Why do you hold me, you who caused my death?"® 

And she said, ‘Though | was the cause, it was not my fault, for 
| loved you and none but you! 

And she smothered him in the kaross, and ran to the skin 
and sprinkled it with canna and burnt it. And they remained 
there three days. 

[IIl. QWanciqutshaa’s revenge] 

And Qwanciqutshaa killed an Eland’®° and purified himself 
and his wife." 

And told her to grind canna’ and she did so. 

And he sprinkled it on the ground and all the Elands that 
had died became alive again.’°° And some came 
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CMM has ‘the. 

Presumably the women with whom the story 

began. 

Story B5 below, about Cogaz and the Baboons, 

has another explanation for the banishment and 
transformation of the latter. The |Xam corpus also 

has two versions of the reason why the baboons 164 
were forever banished from human society, both 

narrated by Dia!kwain . In one of them (D. Bleek 

1931: 176), we are told that when the Baboons lost 
possession of a game (actually it seems more like 

a dance) called #gebbi-gu , ‘they became animals’ 
(although in this text the ‘they’ could refer to the 

Ostrich and the Lion, who were the ones who 

fought over the #gebbi-gu, rather than to animals 

in general). In the other, also told by Dia!kwain 

(L.V.24 5974-5997), a baboon kills a quagga 

woman and gives her flesh to the other people to 

eat saying it is gemsbok meat. When the people 165 
learn the truth thanks to a little girl, they take 

hold of the baboon and force him to sit on the 

fire, ‘so that it burnt his buttocks as they held him 

on it [...] That is why his tail is not soft like other 

animals’ tails, because it has been burnt. The 166 
people then curse the baboon, whose buttocks 

will always show the marks of the fire, will eat 

plants and little meat, and will have a short tail. 

He will kill two more before the end of the story, 

the second one also for purposes of “purification: 
According to Lewis- Williams (2010: 11, see 

also Lewis-Williams & Challis 2011: 169), the 

English word ‘purification’ is inappropriate here, 

as the act of grinding canna has nothing to do 

with purification. Lewis- Williams argues that 

‘[w]hat Qing meant was that Qwanciqutshaa 

performed a trance dance [...] after liberating 

the eland’s potency by killing it. During this 

ritual, he was able to drive away any malign 

influences that may have come upon him and 

his household as a result of the killing’ However, 167 
this is not necessarily so, as in the |Xam corpus 

we find instances in which characters anoint 

themselves with buchu in what appears to 

be a ritual of atonement that comes close to 

being an act of purification. In a story told by 168 
|han#kasso, #kagara (a person, but also a species 

of butcher-bird), kills his brother-in-law !haunu 

in self-defence, and after returning to his camp 

rubs buchu on his own body and that of his sister 


(Bleek & Lloyd 1911: 113-119). Apparently, the 


killing of an eland was considered the equivalent 
of killing a person, at least in the context of this 
story, or at least for Qwanciqutshaa, who, after 
all, was the protector of this antelope. See also 
Schmidt (2001: 167-168) in relation to ‘ritual 
cleansing’ among the Nama-speaking peoples. 

It is odd that Qwanciqutshaa sends the girl to tell 
her people that he is alive, as if the community 
would have been worried about the outcome 

of his conflict with the baboon suitor. The 
sentence, on the other hand, could actually refer 
to an unrecorded part of Qwanciqutshaa's saga, 
which presumably explained the reasons why he 
withdrew to the mountains (the refusal of women 
to marry him being part of the story). It is also 
possible that the ‘he’ is a slip of Orpen’s pen, and 
that it should be ‘she, which would make more 
sense. 

There is an abrupt transition after this point, but 169 
the context indicates that Qwanciqutshaa follows 
the girl to her world, that is, descends from his 
high-mountain home and goes to live in the 
foothills with his in-laws. 

This segment of the story has striking parallels 
with the |Xam story about the Dawn’s-Heart and 
the Lynx, in which the latter (a female character) 
is poisoned by the Jackal and the Hyena because 
they have been rejected by the beautiful Dawn’s- 
Heart (KH 973; see Bleek 1875: 11; Bleek & Lloyd 
1911: 84-98; Hewitt 1986: 94-103). On the other 
hand, the story of an individual, in most cases 

a female, who is abducted to an underwater 
world, generally for breaking a taboo, and is later 
rescued by relatives, is widespread in southern 
Africa among Khoisan- and Bantu-speakers 
alike (see Theal 1886: 56-66) for a Xhosa version, 
and Torrend (1921: 147-152) for a Tonga version 
collected in Zambia in the early twentieth 
century). 

This hatred for Qwanciqutshaa very likely has 170 
other motives beyond jealousy for his having got 
the girl, but a more complete explanation would 
have been found in parts of the Qwanciqutshaa 171 
saga that are unknown to us. 

This is the second time in the story in which 
Qwanciqutshaa kills a rhebuck. In the previous 
instance, he only took the skin. Vinnicombe 
(1976: 195-196) comments that the meat of the 
red rhebuck, also called mountain reedbuck 


(Redunca fulvorufula) is ‘usually regarded as 


being more palatable’ than that of the grey or vaal 
rhebuck (Pelea capreolus). She finds it significant 
that in Qing’s stories specific reference is made 
to Redunca fulvorufula. For Vinnicombe, the 
mention of this species in connection with 
Qwanciqutshaa seems to imply that ‘the rhebuck 
were in some way connected with eland, and 
that the ‘purification’ ritual performed by 
Qwanciqutshaa was required after killing red 
rhebuck. In his study of the presence of rhebuck 
in the Drakensberg rock art, Challis (2005: 

19) concludes that to the hunter-gatherers of 

the area, this species ‘was not just an antelope 
acknowledged to have supernatural potency, 

nor was it just acknowledged, in paint, as an 
antelope with a presence in the region. Shamans 
who possessed rhebuck potency were those who 
influenced the game and the rain. 

According to Berglund (1976: 49, 184), the fat of 
the python is an ingredient in Zulu medicine. 
Lewis- Williams and Pearce (2004b: 211) 
comment that ‘[f]at was, and still is, believed 

to contain strong !/gi: [magic potency]. Asa 
result of the snake-fat /gi:, his food frustratingly 
dropped from [Qwanciqutshaa'’s] mouth. The 
subsequent haemorrhage they link with trance. 
This interpretation is quite unwarranted (see 
note 171 below). Sullivan and Low (2014: 229), 
commenting on this part of the story, state that 
‘[s]nake fat clearly is one of a series of potent 
substances deployed to strengthen a person's 
capacity through a range of transformational 
possibilities. Mangindi Dyantyi, an Eastern Cape 
Bushman descendant, told Jolly (1986) a story 
about the capture of a beautiful and shining 
watersnake. Those who had captured it ‘would 
roast it, take its fat and eat it. They would also 
rub the fat into cuts made on their bodies’ (Jolly: 
1986: 7). See also Mallen (2005: 8). 

The Lynx is poisoned and transformed into a 
beast of prey in a similar way and for similar 
reasons (envy); see Bleek and Lloyd (1911: 84-85). 
In |han#kass‘o’s [Xam story of #kagara’s fight with 
his brother-in-law !haunu, the latter ‘sneezes’ and 
bleeds from the nose after his adversary roughly 
handles certain things that belong to him (Bleek 
& Lloyd 1911: 114-115). In another story also told 
by |han#kasso, the same happens to the Mother 
Dassie just before causing an avalanche of stones 


that falls on |kaggen and his son-in-law (L.VHL.2: 
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6168-6169). These nasal haemorrhages are 
obviously connected to discharges of supernatural 
potency and can be connected with shamanic 
trance, as Lewis- Williams and Pearce similarly 
observe (2004b: 211). 

After eating the poisoned food, the Lynx’s 
belongings (ornaments, clothes, kaross, shoes) 
fall off her, and she goes to live among the reeds 
that grow besides the waterhole (Bleek & Lloyd 
1911: 86-87). 

When the Lynx feels the effect of the poison, and 
once all her belongings have fallen off her, she 
takes refuge among the reeds by the waterhole 
and begins her slow and painful metamorphosis 
(Bleek & Lloyd 1911: 86-87). In the context of 
the much drier Upper Karoo |Xam territory, 
hiding inside the reeds is the equivalent of 
Qwanciqutshaa's diving into the waters of the 
river. 

Lewis- Williams and Pearce (2004b: 21; see also 
Lewis- Williams 2013a: 80) call attention to the 
fact that the tossing of his weapons and clothes 
up into the sky, and his throwing himself into 
the river and becoming a snake, are also among 
|kaggen’s accomplishments, so can be considered 
shamanistic feats. They add that ‘the important 
issue here is that snakes were associated in 
more than one way with water/rain and with 
certain altered states of consciousness. In both 
immersion and trance, subjects experience 
difficulty in breathing, a sense of floating in 
another world, sounds in the ears, affected vision, 
and eventual unconsciousness. Interconnected 
associations of this kind were a source on which 
rock painters drew in panel after panel, as, for 
example, by depicting fish next to trancing 
shamans. In his article on Qwanciqutshaa, 
Lewis- Williams (2013a: 81) insists on this, and 
says that Qwanciqutshaa ‘throws himself in 

to a river to visit a spiritual subaquatic and 
subterranean world. These interpretations are 
untenable, as from the context it is clear that 
Qwanciqutshaa, rather than paying a visit to 
this world, jumps into it and becomes a snake as 
a result of having eaten the snake fat, and very 
much against his will, in the same way that the 
Lynx of the |Xam story becomes a beast of prey 
because she eats the poisoned “Bushman rice’ 
(Bleek & Lloyd 1911: 84-85). However, given the 


close relationship between Qwanciqutshaa and 
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the eland, it is tempting to think that perhaps the 
snake (possibly not just any snake) is one of his 
manifestations, and that he could be connected 
with the paintings of antelope-headed snakes 
often found in the rock art of the Drakensberg 
(Vinnicombe 1976: 228-237). 

CMM has ‘is. 

The act of transformation and of going to live 

in the world inside the river is a form of death. 
Compare this with Cagn’s daughter throwing 
herself to the snakes in story B3. 

Again, there is an abrupt transition here, also 
linked with a change of locale. It is clear from the 
context that the girl belongs to the world on dry 
land. 

It would be very interesting to know what exactly 
is meant here by ‘making canna. In any case, 

the phrase suggests that here, and very likely 
elsewhere, cannd has a generic meaning. What 

is clear is that the girl gathers the ingredients to 
prepare a powerful substance. See also note 60. 
This part of the narrative, in which the wife of 
Qwanciqutshaa gets hold of his snake-skin and 
destroys it, forcing him to stay in his human 
form, is borrowed from a different story well 
known in southern Africa and connected with 
the very old tale-type, found worldwide, of Cupid 
and Psyche (ATU 433B). Among the Khoisan 
peoples the story is not very widespread, as 
Schmidt lists a single Nama version recorded by 
herself, to which she has assigned type KH 1051. 
But the tale is very widespread among the Bantu- 
speakers with which Qing and his people were 

in contact. See Jacottet (1908: 126-153) for Sotho 
versions, Callaway (1868a: 55-69) for a Zulu 
version, and Torrend (1891: 314-321) for a Xhosa 
one. See also Schmidt 2009: 255-258. 

The manuscript has ‘eat: This is one of three 
instances in which Orpen wrote the present tense 
instead of the past form of this verb, perhaps 
because in his notes the stories were written 
mostly using the historical present. 

Here ‘charm is explicitly connected to canna. See 
note 178 above. See also note 61. 

Rather than to the heavens, I think this refers to 
the high mountain peaks where Qwanciqutshaa 
normally resides. 

The Dawn’s-Heart has also to ‘catch hold’ of the 
Lynx so that, with the help of others, he can 


remove the animal skin from her and turn her 
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again into a human being (Bleek & Lloyd 1911: 
95-97). 

In the |Xam corpus trembling (/khaukgn, !khauki, 
!koukgn), like nasal bleeding (see note 171), is 
associated with portents and, possibly, with 
altered states of consciousness. For example, 
when |kaggen is dreaming that he is taking away 
the things his enemies, the Meerkats, have left 
hanging from the branches of a tree, ||kabbo 

tells us that ‘he sleeps. He trembles, while he lies’ 
(||kabbo, L.II.4: 511). 

In the |Xam story about Dawn’s-Heart’s wife, we 
are told that ‘[a]ll the people altogether [that went 
to rescue the Lynx] caught hold of her’ (Bleek & 
Lloyd 1911: 94-97). 

This is the second time that Qwanciqutshaa 

has killed an eland and used it for ‘purification. 
According to Lewis-William (2010: 12), ‘[t]he first 
killing of an eland in the Qwanciqutshaa myth 
was thus a necessary prelude to the ‘purification’ 
of him and his wife. The second had a similar 
result. Qwanciqutshaa's brother wounded, 
apparently mortally, an eland, which then 
frightened Qwanciqutshaas eland herd: See also 
Lewis-Williams & Challis 2011: 178. 

It is important that this time the wife is included 
in the ‘purification’ process. 

On canna, see note 181 above. See also note 61. 

As Vinnicombe noted (1976: 182 n26), this act 
resembles Cagn’s similar one when creating the 
first eland in tale 2. Previously (p. 180) she states 
her view that this is a ceremony in which painting 
could have played a role. 

There is reason to think that Qwanciqutshaa’s 
action, rather than resurrecting eland that were 
in fact dead, actually neutralised the effects of the 
hunters’ poison in those that had been mortally 
wounded. See Additional Note 4. 





Figure 3.8 


Artist unrecorded (southern Africa), hunting kit, date 
unrecorded (found in 1926, Eland Cave, KwaZulu-Natal 
Drakensberg), leather, wood, bone, metal, mixed organic 
and other unidentified materials, dimensions variable. 
KwaZulu-Natal Museum. 

Photograph: Marlize Lombard (2015). 
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ON THE TRAIL OF QING AND ORPEN 


in with assegaais sticking in them which had been struck by 
those people who had wanted to kill him; and he took out 
the assegaais, a whole bundle. 

And they remained in his place, and it was a place enclosed 
with hills and precipices. And there was [8] one pass and 

it was constantly filled with a freezingly cold mist, so that 
none could pass through it.’ And those men all remained 
outside and they ate’ sticks’? at last and died of hunger. 
But his brother (or her brother),"% in chasing an Eland he had 
wounded, pursued it closely through that mist.’ 

And Qwanciqutshaa saw the Elands running about, 
frightened at that wounded Eland and the assegaai that was 
sticking in it. 

And he came out and saw his brother, and he said, 

‘Oh my brother, | have been injured."” You see now where 
lam. 

And the next morning he killed an Eland’ for his brother’? 
and he told him to go back and call his mother’? and his 
friends. And he did so, and when they came they told him 
how the other people had died of hunger outside. And they 
stayed with him, and the place smelt of meat. 
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For photographs of places in the Drakensberg 
that could be similar to this one, see Vinnicombe 
(1976: 162, fig. 59) and Lewis- Williams and Challis 
(2011: figs 26 & 27). 

The manuscript has ‘eat’. See note 180. 

Here no doubt in the sense of ‘plant food’ The 
[Xam word Oho also means ‘tree, bush, wood, 
stick, plant’ (D. Bleek 1956: 682). 

From the context it is clear that the men 

cannot retrace their steps. A.H. Openshaw, 

who patrolled the Natal Drakensberg in 1908, 
described the ‘hopelessness of [the] despair’ of 
climbers who set out to ‘reach the great summits’ 
of the Drakensberg and were unprepared when 
‘the white mist crept up from the distant ocean 
and wrapped the mountains in its fold; none 
watched the cold hand of death stealing over 
them as, feeble and more feeble, they staggered 
on, aimlessly, blinded’ until madness ‘softened 
the last moments of their agony’ (Openshaw 
1908: 272). The idea that the intended prey can 
bring the hunter to his death is also found in in 
[Xam oral literature. See for example Dia!kwain’s 
story of one Xwerri-k’au, who was taken to a lion 
by the quagga he was hunting and was almost 
killed by it. In explaining the story to Lucy Lloyd, 
Dia!kwain made it clear that it was the lion that 
caused the quagga to lead the hunter to him (De 
Prada-Samper 2009: 387-391). In Qing’s story it is 
also a third party, Qwanciqutshaa, who causes the 
prey to bring the hunters to their death. 

In all likelihood the girl’s brother, and 
Qwanciqutshaa’s brother-in-law. 

See Motifs B155: “Location determined by halting 
of an animal’ and B157: ‘Animal leads searchers. 
This episode is very reminiscent of stories in 
which wounded animals lead their pursuers far 
from their homes. In Europe, these narratives 

are found in Classical Greek literature as well 

as in medieval texts from different parts of the 
continent, and are connected with the founding 
of cities or kingdoms, or the discovery of new 
territories. Mircea Eliade (1986) published a short 
but very informative study on these narratives 
and their parallels in Asian traditions, in 

which he suggests that the story of the animal- 
guide originated among prehistoric hunter- 
gatherers, an idea that Qing’s narrative appears 
to corroborate. According to Lewis- Williams 


(2010: 11), ‘the wounded eland paradoxically 
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facilitated access to the upper reaches of the San 
cosmos where Qwanciqutshaa dwelt beyond the 
mist (/khwa): to get there, the brother pursued 
the eland ‘closely through the mist’ The eland 
knew the route through the obscuring mist 

and treacherous precipices. The killing of this 
eland angered Cagn (though the myth does not 
mention this explicitly) and simultaneously 
entailed ‘purification: 

In the manuscript, crossed out, ‘told him how 

he had been spoilt? Orpen may have introduced 
the change because whether the term ‘spoilt’ was 
being applied to a person seemed ambiguous 

to him in this context. Here, ‘injured’ is used in 
the sense of “being deeply offended’ rather than 
literally wounded. Yet this indicates that ‘spoil’ 
can refer to the transformation of an individual 
into an animal or thing. See note 29 above. See 
Lewis- Williams and Challis (2011: 170) where 
they interpret ‘injured’ in a quite literal way. 

This is the third eland that Qwanciqutshaa kills. 
The other two were for ‘purification. This one is 
not for himself, but for his kinsman. 

Lewis- Williams (2010: 12) sees in this an 
expression of the social cohesion triggered among 
Bushman bands by the killing of a large animal, 
which eventually results in the sharing of meat 
and the performance of a healing dance. For me, 
the context suggests rather that Qwanciqutshaa, 
who has exacted terrible revenge on his enemies, 
bestows on his in-laws the privilege of staying in 
a place where game is so abundant that it, quite 
literally, ‘smells of meat’ See note 201. 

The mother is very likely the woman who 
warned the girl that the baboon wanted to marry 
her. 

According to Lewis-Williams, this is ‘the aroma 
of eland potency. To get to this aromatic place, 
the brother and his family moved up through 
the freezing mist. For the San, mist was ‘the 
rain’s breath [...]. To transcend the tiered cosmos 
and participate in what Orpen thought of as an 
act of ‘purification, the brother and his family 
had to pass through !khwa@ (2010: 12). Later on 
Lewis- Williams adds that ‘smell is a vehicle for 
potency’ and that because of this ‘protective eland 
potency, assegais and ‘arrows of sickness’ used by 
‘malevolent spirits’ were rendered useless in that 
place. Qwanciqutshaa’s enemies ‘could not pass 


through /khwa, the mist’ and were kept outside, 
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unable to participate in the dance and doomed to 
starvation. See the alternative explanation that I 


have been offering in the preceding notes. 
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[B5. Cogaz, Cagn, and the Baboons (KH 243)?” 


Cagn sent Cogaz to cut sticks to make bows. When Cogaz 
came to the bush the Baboons Qogn?® caught him. They 
called all the other baboons together to hear him and they 
asked him who sent him there. He said his father sent him to 
cut sticks to make bows. 

So they said, 

‘Your father thinks himself more clever than we are. He wants 
those bows to kill us so we'll kill you! 

And they killed Cogaz, and tied him up in the top of 

a tree. And they danced round the tree singing (an 
untranscribable’ baboon song), with a chorus saying, 

‘Cagn thinks he is clever.?° 

Cagn was asleep when Cogaz was killed, but when he awoke 
he told Coti to give him his charms.?°° And he put some on 
his nose and said: 

‘The baboons have hung Cogaz: 

So he went to where the baboons were. And when they saw 
him coming close by they changed their song so as to omit 
the words about Cagn.”” But a little baboon girl said, 

‘Don't sing that way, sing the way you were singing before! 
And Cagn said, 

‘Sing as the little girl wishes’ 

And they sang and danced away as before. 

And Cagn said, 

‘That is the song | heard, that is what | wanted. Go on 
dancing till | return’ 

And he went and fetched a bag [Fig. 3.3 & 3.5] full of pegs. 
And he went behind each of them as they were dancing and 
making a great dust; and he drove a peg into each one's back 
and gave it a crack’°* and sent them off to the mountains to 
live on roots, beetles and scorpions as a punishment. Before 
that, baboons were men, but since that they have tails and 
their tails hang crooked? 

Then Cagn took Cogaz down and gave him canna?” and 
made him alive again. 


[B6. Cagn and the Eagle (KH 250)]?" 





Cagn found an Eagle” getting honey”? from a precipice and 

said, 

‘My friend,” give me some too: 

And it said, 

‘Wait a bit! 

And it took a comb and put it down, and went back and took 
more, and told Cagn to take the rest. And he climbed up and 
licked only what remained on the rock, and when he tried to 
come down he found he could not. 

Presently he thought of his charms.** And took 


The main motif in this narrative is A2262.2: 

‘Pegs driven into backs of baboon become tails. 
This story corresponds closely to the |Kam story 
‘lgaunu-tsaxau, the Baboons and Mantis’ (Bleek 
& Lloyd 1911: 16-37). Other variants of the story 
were recorded by von Wielligh in the early 1880s, 
in which the killers take the form of lions (Van 
Vuuren 2013) and near Barkly West by Helen 
Paton in the early twentieth century (1999). 

All the versions show remarkable structural 
similarities, yet the most moving from a literary 
point of view is the |Xam one, which differs from 
the others in that |kaggen does not wreak revenge 
on the baboons. Schmidt (2013b: 85-87) places all 
these narratives in the context of a pan-Khoisan 
mythological theme which deals with the violent 
death of the trickster’s son or sons at the hands 
of his enemies, his/their rescue and resuscitation, 
and the trickster’s revenge. As she notes, in the 
Ju|’hoan variants the story explains the origin 

of the trance dance, and is also connected with 
the rain dance and ritual cleansing after killing, 
while the Damara version she cites deals with the 
first kill ceremonies, ‘a broad range of subjects 
[...] underlining the fundamental significance 

of this murder in the former world view. The 
importance of the dance in the Maloti and 
Barkly West variants suggests that this was not 
perhaps just any entertainment, but something 
vitally human that the baboons lost once they 
were banished from the human world. The ball 
play in the [Xam version, and the dance in the 
other two variants, could be something similar 
to the #gebbi-gu, the loss of which Dia!kwain 
attributed to the loss of the human condition by 
the baboons (D. Bleek 1931: 176). See also Barnard 
(2013). 

Added in pencil in left margin. In CMM: (cogn). 
CMM has ‘intranscribable’ 

In the manuscript the following words are 
crossed out after this: “but we have hung up his 
son. 

Here ‘charm also seems to refer to a substance, 
but it could also mean an object. Apparently it is 
the ‘charm in his nose that allows Cagn to know 
the baboons have killed his son, yet because of 
the clear parallel with the |Xam version, it is very 
likely that he has also dreamt about it. Compare 
this with the snatching of Gcwi's nose after he 
has killed the first eland. 
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In the manuscript, after this the following words 
are crossed out: “& Cogaz. 

In the sense of ‘a sharp resounding blow. 

In story B4, Qwanciqutshaa also banishes the 
baboons and sends them to the mountains to ‘eat 
scorpions and roots as a baboon should. 

On canna, see note 60. 
The main motifs in this narrative are D2143.4: 
‘Hail produced by magic’ and D2171: ‘Magic 
adhesion. This and the following two narratives 
were told one after the other by Qing. Stringing 
together trickster tales is a widespread practice 
in many traditions. The |Xam also did it, as can 
be seen from the Bleek and Lloyd manuscripts, 214 
where quite often one |kaggen narrative 
seamlessly follows another. This is something that 
all the informants did (see L.II.4: 519, L.V.1: 3683, 
and L.VIII.10: 6940, where ||kabbo, Dia!kwain 
and |han#kasso respectively jump seamlessly 
from one |kaggen narrative to another). In the 
Karoo people still tend to string together stories 
about Jan Thomas and other contemporary 
avatars of |kaggen (see Renier 2015: 56-59; cf. De 
Prada-Samper 2014a: 107-108). Some narratives, 
however, could have been paired in a more formal 215 
way (see Hewitt 1986: 228 for the case of the 
pairing by ||kabbo and |han+kasso of the stories 
of |kaggen and the Ticks (KH 261) and |kaggen 
and the All-Devourer (KH 877). In his recent 
book on Bushman mythology, Lewis-Williams 
(2015) has analysed in detail this set of narratives. 
Unfortunately, the book reached me when it was 
too late to incorporate its contents into these 
notes. 

The eagle is also present in |Xam lore in 
connection with the trickster, in the form of the 
!kwai!kwai bird that features in one of |kaggen’s 
adventures (D. Bleek 1924: 45-46). Described by 
|han#kasso as a bird ‘black, with white bill, about 
the size of a ‘duiker’ [cormorant]’ (D. Bleek, 1956: 
460, L.VIII.3: 6304), the !kwai!kwai is no doubt 
the black eagle (Aquila verreauxii). In the |Kam 
story (KH 857), the eagle attacks a camp to abduct 
children and devour them, but is stopped and 
killed by |kaggen. Being a bird that feeds mostly 
on dassies, it is not surprising to find it as an 
adversary of |kaggen and a threat to the domestic 
sphere. 


The importance of honey in Khoisan life and 





symbolism is well attested. The ! 


of the Kalahari consider it strong in supernatural 
potency (Marshall 1999: 55). In |Xam tradition 
the eland is created by |kaggen by mixing honey 
and water (D. Bleek 1924: 1-9), which indicates 
that for them it was also a powerful substance. 
According to How (1962: 46), in the Drakensberg, 
the person who wanted to reach a bees’ nest ‘was 
lowered down the rock face by means of a leather 
thong or, if there was a convenient crack in the 
rock, he would drive hard wooden pegs into the 
fissure, so making a rude ladder up which he 
could climb. The Eagle obviously does not need 
such contraptions. 

In very similar |Xam narratives, in which |kaggen 
covets the abilities other people have to get ants’ 
chrysalides or cat skins, the trickster does not 
even bother to call his interlocutor ‘my friend} 
and simply demands without further ado to be 
taught how to perform such things (D. Bleek 
1924: 50-57). These stories, however, end with 
|kaggen being deprived by his benefactors of his 
newly obtained power to dig effortlessly and enter 
fire, because of his refusal to share the chrysalides 
and skins obtained through it. 

Lewis- Williams and Challis (2011: 166) interpret 
this as buchu, but I think that it refers rather to 
one of Cagn’s belongings which, as is the case of 
his |Xam counterpart, have a life of their own. 


The same motif is found again in tale 9. 
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some from his belt?"® and caused them to go to Cogaz to ask 
advice. And Cogaz sent word back by means of the charms 
that he was to make water to run down the rock and he 
would find himself able to come down. 

And he did so. And when he got down he descended into 
the ground and came up again. And he did this three times, 
and the third time he came up near the Eagle in the form of 
a large bull Eland. And the Eagle said, [9] 

‘What a big Eland’ 

And went to kill it, and it threw an assegaai which passed 

it on the right side, and then another which missed it to 

the left, and a third which passed between its legs. And 

the Eland?” trampled on it and immediately hail? fell and 
stunned the Eagle. And Cagn killed it and took some of the 
honey home to Cogaz, and told him he had killed the Eagle 
which had acted treacherously to him." 

And Cogaz said, 

‘You will get harm some day by these fightings.”° 








[B7. Cagn and Cgoridinsi (KH 225C)]*”" 


And Cagn found a woman named Cgordinsi,”? who eats”? 
men. And she had made a big fire and was dancing round it, 
and she used to seize men and throw them into the fire. And 
Cagn began to roast roots at the fire. And at last she came 
and pitched him in, but he slipped through at the other side 
and went on roasting and eating his roots. And she pitched 
him in again and again, and he only said, 

‘Wait a bit till | have finished my roots and I'll shew you what 
lam. 

And when he had done he threw her in the fire as a 
punishment for killing people. 


[B8. Cagn and Quuisi (KH 378A)] 


Then Cagn went back to the mountain where he had left 
some of the honey he took from the eagle. And he left his 
sticks*4 there and went down to the river. And there was a 
person in the river named Quuisi”* who had been standing 
there a long time, something”® having caught him by the 
foot and held him there since the winter. 

And he called to Cagn to come and help him, 
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This could in fact be a small bag that hangs from 
the actual belt or from a larger bag. In a story 
recorded in April 2013 in Beaufort West from 
Oom Stephen Malgas (age 67), we are told that 
Kapokkie Davids, the master sheep thief of the 
Nieuweveld area, who is an avatar of |kaggen, 
possessed a little tin which contained his magic 
power; when a woman stole it, the police could at 
long last arrest him. 

CMM has ‘eagle; but it is clear that “Eland’ has 
been written over ‘Eagle. 

It is intriguing that Cagn is shown here as being 
capable of controlling hail. In the Upper Karoo 
|Xam territory, hailstorms can be deadly, and 
certainly are very destructive, a manifestation 

of the /khwa, the rain-creature, at his most 
ageressive. See for example Dia!kwain’s story of 
the youth who was struck by a hailstorm after 
his sister offended !khwa. Hail (!gwe) falls over 
him, and he becomes a porcupine, a creature 
associated with hail (L.V.13: 4981-5022). 

Lewis- Williams (2010: 8-10) interprets this 
story as a struggle for potency (represented by 
the honey) during which Cagn moves “between 
the levels of the cosmos; which facilitates his 
transformation into an eland. This, and the help 
of !khwa (the Rain/Water personification) in the 
form of hail, grant him the victory. While I agree 
that there is more to the story than a mere fight 
for honey, it is very unlikely that the rain-creature 
intervened on Cagn’s behalf, as such trickster- 
Rain interaction is not documented anywhere 

in Khoisan tradition. Qing’s story, however, 

has many points in common with type KH 356, 
which is found among several !Kung-speaking 
groups in Botswana and northern Namibia 
(Biesele 2009: 3-6; Heikkinen & Schmidt 2011: 
65-71). In this story, the trickster god tries with 
disastrous results to imitate Woodpecker and get 
honey from a high tree using magical means, the 
implication being that Woodpecker, unlike the 
trickster, has extraordinary powers, very likely 
because he is an accomplished n|um k’xausi or 
‘owner of nlun? like those described by Marshall 
(1999: 47-56 ). A structurally quite similar 
narrative is found as an episode of the Mwindo 
Epic of the Nyanga of the Democratic Republic of 
Congo (Biebuyck & Mateene 1969: 101-103). 
Cagn’s |Xam counterpart is also subjected to 


this kind of admonishing by a younger relative, 
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in this case the Mongoose (|ni). See a typical adopted in the CMM. 

example in the story of |kaggen and the Magic 226 Given the parallel of this narrative with the |Kam 
Bird, in which, among other things, |kaggen’s story of the people of the early race and the 
grandson tells him “You might have died without Leopard Tortoise (Bleek 1875a: # 7, built around 
our knowing. You had to go into the water [to motif K757: ‘Capture by feigning illness’; Bleek 
heal yourself] because of your tricks, which & Lloyd 1911: 36-41), the something in question 
you went to play upon those people you did not could be some kind of tortoise. Although the 
know’ (D. Bleek 1924: 32). Schmidt (2013b: 58-59) 
recognises in this story the basic |Xam pattern 


in which ‘the hero is first tricked into a bad 


leopard tortoise (Geochelone pardalis) is found 
in the area (Moffet 2010: 101), the fact that the 
story takes place in a river suggests that this 
fight, and [...] is helped and taught by a young could be the African helmeted tortoise or marsh 
person, although she notes that the Maloti hero's terrapin, Pelomedusa subrufa, a semi-acquatic, 
response goes beyond |kaggen’s usual escape omnivorous terrapin that can also be found in 
using his magical powers, and ‘perplexes us by the area (Moffet 2010: 138). In the |Xam variants 
his ability to dive into the ground and come up the Leopard Tortoise is a female who is always 
again in the form of a huge eland bull. We start to bleeding, that is, she is menorrahagic. According 
ponder whether the fight of eland bull and eagle to Ian Watts (2005: 101), ‘[i]n all versions she 
might have a symbolic meaning, particularly as is encountered by a male passer-by, generally 
Cagn fights with hail’ On possible interpretations either out hunting or seeking honey. The tortoise 
see note 219. is either a ‘grandmother or ‘elder sister’ of 
The main motifs in this narrative are A531: her victim. She tricks him into assuaging her 
‘Culture hero (demigod) overcomes monsters, menstrual cramps by massaging her neck, she 
G321.1: ‘Pusher-into-hole, and K1601.+: “Enemy then retracts her neck, traping the hand of her 
tries to push hero into fire, is pushed into fire victim and causing her flesh to rot. Another 
himself * In her typological catalogue of the possibility is that, in the Maloti variant, the 
Khoisan folktale (2013a), Schmidt connects ‘thing’ that traps Cagn is a Cape river crab, 
this story to variations of a widespread Nama Potomautes perlatus, found in the waters of the 
narrative in which an evil being kills people Drakensberg and sometimes represented in the 
by pushing them into a hole until the trickster rock art (see Lewis-Williams & Challis 2011: 
(Heitsi Eibip, Heiseb, Haiseb, etc.) tricks the 162-163). 

villain and pushes him into the hole. She places 

Qing’s narrative alongside a Damara tale which 

she summarises thus: “The woman Kaligogas ate 

people. She invited visitors to dance with her, 

then pushed them into a pit with fire. Haiseb 

planned to visit her with his two wives, Clever 

Wife and Stupid Wife, they first protested. They 

danced with the woman. She sang: ‘Haiseb, 

you have come to meet your death!’ He sang: 

‘Kaligogas shall be killed today!’ He pushed her 

into the pit’ (Schmidt 20138a: 359). 

CMM has ‘Cgoridinsi. For a discussion of this 

word and its possible meanings, see Du Plessis, 

this volume. 

The manuscript has ‘eat, which could be an error 

for ‘ate, which is what CMM has. See note 180. 

This refers, no doubt, to the digging-stick and the 

knobkerrie. 

Orpen initially wrote Qiiisi, but the marginal 


clarification has this form, which is the one 
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and Cagn went to help him and put his hand down into the 
water to loosen his leg. And the thing let go the man’s leg 
and seized Cagn’s arm, and the man ran stumbling out of the 
water, for his leg was stiffened by his being so long held fast. 
And he called out, 

‘Now you will be held there till the winter’ 

And he went to the honey and threw Cagn's sticks away. 
And Cagn began to bethink”’” him of his charms and he sent 
to ask Cogaz for advice through his charms.” And Cogaz 
sent word and told him to let down a piece of his garment 
into the water alongside his hand. And he did so, and the 
thing let go his hand and seized his garment. And he cut 

off the end of his garment and ran and collected his sticks, 
and pursued the man and killed him, and took the honey to 
Cogaz.” 


[B9. Cagn and the Thorns (KH 252)] 





The thorns (dobbletjes) were people; they are called 
Cagncagn.° They were dwarfs, and Cagn found them 
fighting together and he went to separate them. And they all 
turned upon him and killed him, and the biting ants helped 
them and they ate?" Cagn up. But after a time they and the 
dwarfs collected his bones and put them together and tied 
his head on, and these went stumbling home.” 

And Cogaz cured him and made him all right again and 
asked what had happened to him. And he told him, and 
Cogaz gave him advice and power,” telling him how to fight 
them, that he was to make feints and strike as if at their legs, 
and then hit them on the head.#* And he went and killed 
many and drove the rest into the mountains.” 


[B10. Cagn and the woman who got stuck on his 
back (KH 373A1)}”?° 


Cagn found a woman who had been left behind by people. 
And he thought he would take her home and make her 

a?” wife, so he picked her up and put her on his back. And 
she stuck on his back like wax. And he went to a tree to 
scrape her off, and she stuck to the tree too [10] like wax. At 
last he got home to his wife, Coti, and she scolded him for 
his conduct, he who was so great a king”® picking up any 
woman he met with. 





227 ‘This somewhat obsolete word means ‘to remind 
(oneself); remember’. The belated awareness of 
his supernatural powers is also a trait of the |Kam 
trickster. See for example ||kabbo’s version of the 
story in which |kaggen is beaten by the Ticks. 
When his grandson, Mongoose (|ni, who to a 
certain extent is the |Kam equivalent of Cogaz), 
tells the others what has probably happened to 
his grandfather, he says “He is the one who went 
to be beaten to bits, is the one who painfully 
comes to us, whom people have beaten, breaking 
his skin, him. He remembered that he has/gets 

L.II.32: 2948). 





228 See note 180. 

229 ~©For Schmidt (2013b: 59) ‘this tale offers many 
subjects for discussion. In this connection she 
mentions the details of the theft and regaining of 
honey, in the light of the ‘rich symbolic value of 
honey as a central image of life force in Khoisan 
world view. 

230 CMM has ‘Cagncagn. For a discussion of 
this term, see Du Plessis, this volume. The 
repetition suggests that this is a plural. The 
[Xam language has |kaéntsi, ‘a bush with thorny 
seeds, Tribulus terrestris’ (D. Bleek 1956: 301) and 
||kai||kai, ‘pl. thorns’ (D. Bleek 1956: 553). The 
European term used by Orpen to explain the 
type of thorn dobbletjes, is no doubt the same 
as modern Afrikaans duwweltjies or dubbeltjies, 
which usually refers to Tribulus terrestris. 
|kaéntsi appear often in |Xam stories, but are 
never personified, although there is a story by 
|han#kasso in which !kwaé-!kwaé and !kwaé:- 
kau, ‘two trees (or bushes?), the wood of which 
can crackle very much when burning; are said to 
be the aunts of the male protagonist (De Prada- 
Samper 2009: 283 note 24). 

231 ‘The manuscript and the CMM have ‘eat. See note 
180. 

232 ‘This motif is similar to E.35.1: “Resuscitation 
by sewing parts of the body together; found in 
tale-type KH 356, and is quite widespread in the 
Kalahari; I have discussed it in connection with 

the 

trickster, after a foolish attempt to fly, falls to the 





ground and his body breaks into pieces, which are 

then sewn together by flies and, less frequently, by 

ants (Biesele 2009: 3-5). It is possible that the story 
we are dealing with went along similar lines, and 


the ants, rather than joining the Thorns against 
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Cagn, sewed together the latter’s remains so he 
could reach Cogaz. If this is the case, Orpen or his 
interpreter misunderstood the role of the ants in 
the narrative. 

It is unclear what this transfer of ‘power’ from 
Cogaz to his father consists of, but it is a reversal 
of what the usual folktale situation would be, in 
which the father would give advice and some 
magical means to his child so that the latter could 
overcome his or her enemies. 

This has a parallel in the |Xam story of Mantis 
and the Cat, in which the trickster receives 
identical advice from his grandson, Mongoose, 
so he can defeat his adversary: ‘Oh Mantis, we 
always feint at the Cat’s head, the Cat hides his 


head in the ground, we look to see where his 





head is, we strike, 
Bleek 1924: 20). 
As is the case with the baboons, Cagn punishes the 

thorns by banishing them from the human world. 

Yet the thorns of this species, which produce 

charming yellow flowers, are found all over, so they 

keep being an annoyance for humans! 

Type KH 373A: ‘Magic adhesion to a woman 

found by the roadside’ (the main motif being 

D2171.2: “Magic adhesion’) is widespread in the 

Khoisan world and is related to the story (KH 

373B, very popular still in the Kalahari, of how 

Jackal carried the Sun-girl and got that stripe 

on his back). In a Hai||om variant (Thomas 

1950: 23-26), Heiseb, the trickster, takes on his 
shoulders, at an abandoned campsite, a little girl 

called Cibesi, who then refuses to get off. He 

gets rid of her by tricking her into climbing a 

tree at the campsite of Lion and his wife Hyena, 

who in turn try to get rid of her, but also in vain. 

The motif of the woman who sticks to the body 

of her would-be rescuer is also present in the 

lore of the Bantu-speaking peoples. It features 

in the opening episode of the well-known story 

of Masilo and Masilonyane, found both among 

the Sotho and Tswana. In the variant recorded 

by Jacottet in Lesotho (1908: 56-63) the brothers 
overturn a large pot at an abandoned kraal and 

find there an old woman who is grinding red 237 
ochre. She asks Masilonyane to carry her on 

his shoulders, but gets up there before he has 238 
time to answer. After several futile attempts to 

get rid of her, the woman is finally killed by the 
brothers’ dogs, which leave only her big toe, 


inside of which there are all kinds of riches. It is 
for the sake of this wealth that Masilo kills his 
brother. In a Xhosa version recorded by Theal 

in the late nineteenth or early twentieth century, 
the human trickster Hlakanyana insists on 
carrying a tortoise on his back, even though it 
tells him that it is not tired. After this Hlakanyana 
cannot get rid of it, and the tortoise only lets 

go when Hlakanyana’s mother pours hot water 
over it, although in the process she also kills 

her son (Theal 1886: 319). In a version recorded 
more recently by Harold Scheub (Zenani 1992: 
428-432), a greedy man, in order to get the edible 
resin of a tree, insists on carrying on his back 

a ‘thing’ that warns him not to do it because its 
name is “The-Clinger-I’ll Cling-to- You. The thing 
clings to the man with its claws as a veritable 
parasite, until his long-suffering wife manages to 
get it off and kill it by pouring hot oil onto it, in 
this case without harming the man. These Xhosa 
variants are the ones closer to the Maloti version, 
as both, even if as part of a larger cycle, are told 
as independent stories, and both end with the 
wife of the victim pouring a boiling liquid over 
what is clinging to her husband. In these Xhosa 
variants the clinging creature is not a woman, 
has not been abandoned and warns the would-be 
helper not to carry it. In spite of its connections 
with the story of the Sun-woman being carried 
by Jackal or another dupe, this subtype clearly 
has to be considered separately. For me, the story 
is very close to another one, known all over the 
world, and popular among the Damara (see type 
KH 802), about the apparently harmless baby 
found abandoned in the veld and picked up by 
well-wishers who realise only too late that it is a 
destructive ogre (motif G376). The meaning of 
the narrative for the communities that tell it is 
yet to be studied in depth, but a key detail in the 
Lesotho versions and the Hei||om one is the fact 
that the woman has been purposely abandoned 
in what formerly had been an inhabited place. 
The would-be helpers should have considered 
this before rushing into action. 

CMM has ‘his; which is what the manuscript had 
initially, before being cancelled and replaced with ‘a. 
Perhaps the interpreter of this story was different 
from the one who in a similar context would 
have rendered whatever the original term was as 
‘chief’ 
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ON THE TRAIL OF QING AND ORPEN 


And she boiled water and melted the woman off him, and 
when he got loose Cagn gave her a tremendous thrashing 
for sticking to him like wax and he drove her away. 





[C1. Rock art explanations 2] 


The men with Rhebok’'s heads,#? Haqwé*° and Canaté and 
Quequeté, [Fig. 1.4 & 5.6] and the tailed men, Qweqweté,”” 
live mostly*# under water; *4 they tame*® Elands and snakes. 
That animal which the men are catching is a snake (!)4° 

[Fig. 5.39-5.52] They are holding out charms” [Fig. 3.6] to 

it and catching it with a long reim* (see picture). They are 
all under water and those strokes are things growing under 
water.? They are people spoilt by the dance, 7° because 
their noses bleed." 

Cagn gave us the song?” of this dance” and told us to dance 
it. And people would die from it and he would give charms 
to raise them again.” It is a circular dance of men and 
women following each other, and it is danced all night. 
Some fall down, some become as if mad and sick. Blood 
runs from the noses of others whose charms”° are weak,” 
and they eat charm medicine in which there is burnt snake 
powder.*** When a man is sick this dance is danced round 
him, and the dancers put both hands under their armpits 
and press their hands on him, and when he coughs the 
initiated put out their hands and receive what has injured 
him, secret things.?° The initiated?" who know secret things 
are Qognaé, the sick person is hang cdi.? 














[C2. Further information] 


Bushmen have lost different arts. They formerly knew how 
to make things of stone over rivers,’ on which they crossed, 
and knew how to spear fishes.” 

It was formerly said when men died they went to Cagn, 
but it has been denied.” 

There is a thing with one flery eye which flies by night and 
creeps on the ground, holding one arm up.” It crushes 

the breath out of people and leaves the bodies dead.7® It is 
cannibal. Cagn forbade its name being often mentioned. Its 
name is Cadintaa.”° 








Qing did not know any story about the moon and a hare, 
but | asked him did they eat all parts of a hare, and he 
pointed me out the back part of the thigh and said Cagn 
had forbidden them eating that because it was human flesh. 
| asked this after the expedition as | then heard of some of 
the stories Dr. Bleek had collected.’” | asked what caused the 
milky way and he said Cagn placed it there to support the 
Snow. 
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According to Challis (2005: 19), this sentence 
could be read “The rhebok shamans; they 
influence the game and the rain. Furthermore, 

if rhebok shamans had the power to mediate 
between the community, the game animals and 
the rain, then the rhebok antelope would have 
been seen as a metaphor for these qualities [...] 
and vice versa’. In the same article, Challis (2005: 
15) states that the ‘men with rhebok’s heads’ 241 
alluded to here are the human figures with 
rhebuck-eared caps who lead the rain-creature in 
the Sehonghong rainmaking scene. Yet internal 
evidence strongly suggests that the statement 

at the end of the article is a continuation of the 
reference to the rhebuck-headed men at the 
beginning of the article and that, as discussed 
elsewhere, Orpen crammed into the last page of 
the manuscript of his article all the information 
that did not fit elsewhere, including the 
explanations of rock art. This is why, in a single 
paragraph, we find the information given by Qing 
on three of Orpen’s copies. See also Vinnicombe 
(1976: 197-198). 

Previously, Orpen had written “‘Cadintaa, which 
has been deleted. The correct name is given as 
‘haqwé; but this is no doubt a mistake, as it is a 
proper noun, like the other two. For a linguistic 
discussion of this and other terms in this section, 
see Du Plessis, this volume. 

Initially, Lewis-Williams explained the 
identification of the quadruped as a snake on 
the basis that it arose ‘through some confusion 
created by the difficulties of translation with 
which Orpen had to contend’ (2000: 68; see 

also 1990b: 51-52). More recently, in his book 
authored with Sam Challis (2011: 115-117), he 
insists on that idea, but proposes two further 
explanations that ‘are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive. The first, favoured by Challis, is that 
Qing was using the term ‘snake’ in a generic 
sense, so that for him ‘all rain creatures, be they 
quadrupeds or serpents, were called snakes. The 
other explanation contemplates the possibility 
that Orpen did not write down Qing’s comments 
on Sehonghong itself, so that the explanation 
could actually refer to a painting in a nearby 
shelter which shows people dragging a large 
snake with a thong, in the vicinity of which are 
women clapping and men bleeding from their 


noses (on this site, see Challis, Hollmann & 


McGranaghan 2013). Other references of interest 
dealing with the apparent crux of describing a 
quadruped as a snake are Vinnicombe (1976: 
336), Woodhouse (1992: 53-56) and Hoff (1997: 
23, 33; 1998: 111). For my views on this point, and 
on the connection of Qing’s explanations with 
Dia!kwain’s narrative about the capture of the 
rain-creature, see Additional Notes 2 and 3. 

The words ‘and Quequeté’ are omitted by mistake 
from the CMM. 

Pieter Jolly (1995: 74), to my knowledge the 

first person to use the manuscript of Orpen’s 
article, noticed the omission of the name of the 242 
third antelope-headed figure and suggested an 
improved reading of this difficult passage. He did 
not realise that, as elsewhere in the manuscript, 
Orpen wrote again in the right margin of the 
page the name of the third figure to clarify its 
spelling, rather than struggling with the proper 
transcription of the name of the tailed figures. In 
spite of Orpen’ efforts at clarity, it seems that in 
the end the similitude of the words ‘Quequeté, 
and ‘Qweqweté confused the typesetter and that 
this is what perhaps led to the omission of the 
name of the third antelope-headed figure. Jolly 
suggests also that the name of the tailed men 
would be better transcribed as ‘Gweqweté, but 
for me the letter used is clearly a ‘q. It is also clear 243 
that Orpen intended all four names to end with 
an accented ‘e. 

In an early publication, Lewis- Williams (1980: 244 
475) questioned the notion that these names 
referred to ‘mythical personages, partly because 
Orpen did not record any narratives about them, 
and partly because with there being only two 
names, these names couldnt apply to ‘the groups 
featuring larger numbers of therianthropes:. 
Lewis- Williams concluded that it was ‘possible 
that the two names refer, not to members of 

a class of mythical people, but to two specific 
medicine men known personally to him and 

who he believed were depicted among the 
therianthropes: The restoration of the third name 
since Jolly’s 1995 article makes this interpretation 
quite unviable. In a later publication, Jolly (1996a: 245 
283) called attention to the knobkerries carried 
by the three figures and said that this weapon was 
‘typically carried by black warriors and young 
Sotho males at the time of their initiation, and 


that the body painting of one of them indicated 


that the painting ‘almost certainly depicts black 
farmers. Jolly (1995: 74) has also suggested 

that Orpen’s ‘Qweqweté ‘is a San or Seputhi 
version of the Xhosa word abakwetha, a term 
which refers to Xhosa initiates — either youths 
participating in circumcision rites or novice 
diviners undergoing training’ All this is for Jolly 
indicative of a ‘symbiotic interaction between the 
south-eastern San and adjacent black farming 
communities’ (1995: 69), which he has explored 
in other articles (see Jolly 1996a, 2002, 2005, 
2006a, 2006b). 

In the manuscript, the initial ‘q’ does not 
conform to the way Orpen usally capitalises this 
letter, but it is certainly bigger than the second 
one and it certainly makes sense for this term 

to be capitalised. All these names are similar to 
Qwebethe, an ogre-like creature that features in 
a Hlubi tale recorded by Scheub (1975: 179-185, 
note 416) in ‘the mountains of Nyaniso Location, 
Matatiele District, about 100 kilometres south of 
Sehonghong. In the tale, Qwebethe is a kind of 
ogre which manifests itself as a “huge tornado like 
object’ and is described also as a ‘cloud of dust’ 
(1975: 179). It finally devours the protagonist, who 
previously has tried to appease it by giving up her 
food, basket, clothing and other belongings. 
Lewis-Williams and Challis (2011: 162) say 

that the ‘mostly’ here ‘implies that they are 
amphibious. 

Lewis-Williams interprets the ‘under water’ 
motif as trance metaphor (1981: 112; 1980: 472 
and other publications). Yet, as explained 

in Additional Note 3, this interpretation is 
seriously compromised by the fact that belief 

in an underwater world is widespread all over 
southern Africa and beyond. For Ann Solomon 
(1998: 275), [rJather than referring primarily to 
the ‘death attained in trance, ‘underwater’ may 
be seen as a metaphor for actual mortal expiry, 
and the passage into another realm, occupied 

by spirits of the dead’ This is more likely, but we 
have to take into account that the underwater 
realm is much more than the abode of the dead. 
Lewis- Williams and Challis (2011: 120) suggest 
that here the word tame ‘is Orpen’s translation of 
a San word [...] that may also be given as ‘control’ 
or ‘possess. I think they are right. Low (2012: 77) 
proposes that ‘[w]hen Qing speaks of taming 


eland and snakes, what he is referring to is the 
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ON 


KhoeSan practice of ‘owning; ‘possessing’ or 

having ‘mastership’ of an animal either by having 

its wind essence inside them or by being the sort 

of person who can ‘work with them. 

In the manuscript it is clear that the exclamation 

mark has been added after the sentence was first 

written. It is interesting to note that both ‘animal’ 

and ‘snake’ have been underlined by Orpen in 

this sentence. 

Possibly one of the aromatic plants generically 

known as buchu. This is the usual form of 

soothing the water-creature in |Xam narratives 

(see, for example, |han#kasso in Bleek & Lloyd 

1911: 197). Dia!kwain, on seeing Orpen’s copy, said 255 
that the people in the image were ‘charm|[ing] the 

animal: 256 
The standard spelling would be riem. 

See Additional Notes 2 and 3. 

‘LT have not noted the name of this Bushman 257 
dance. Basutos call it moqoma (in some pictures 

the dancers have their heads painted white). JMO 

[This is the second of the two notes initially 

marked by Orpen with his initials. ] 

Commenting on this, and comparing it with the 

similar testimony of the Bushman-descendant 

from the Eastern Cape, Mangindi Dyantyi, Jolly 

(1986: 7) states that ‘it is [...] quite possible that 

the distinction between metaphor and factual 

occurrence was not all that clear in [Qing’s] 

mind and that he believed that, in some real way, 

the medicine men actually did go under water 258 
to capture a snake when they were trancing’ 

Yet these distinctions are always blurred, and 

they make more sense for researchers than for 259 
the tellers of these stories and their audiences. 

It would be more fruitful to explore the way 

in which narratives such as these — which 

often have the fixed form of folktales yet are 

transmitted as personal, ‘lived’ experiences — are 
perceived as true events within the cultures that 

create and transmit them. 

The !Kung (Ju 


say that the songs for the healing dance are given 


*hoansi) of northern Namibia also 





to them by God (Biesele 1993: 67; Marshall 1999: 

74). 

For the reasons explained above (see note 41) 

it is likely that most or all of this information 

about the dance was probably given by Qing at 

Melikane. 260 
See Arbousset (1968 [1846]: 246-247) for 
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more on this dance. See also Lewis- Williams 
and Challis (2011: 52-53, 60-65), according to 
whom, the Sesotho term mokoma (in modern 
orthography mokéma) does not mean ‘dance of 
blood’ or ‘blood’ but ‘great physician or doctor’ 
According to these scholars, this ritual ‘may have 
been popularly known as ‘the dance of blood, 261 
but the Basotho recognised that it was a healing 262 
dance. Their word mokoma shows not only that 
the dance featured specialist healers but also that 263 
the Basotho people themselves held San healers 
in great regard’ (Lewis- Williams & Challis 2011: 
63-64). See also Du Plessis, this volume. 
See Stow (1905: 119, 120-122) for his own 
interpretation of this information. 
Here the word could refer to the healing powers 
of the dancers, rather than to substances, as these 264 
are mentioned immediately afterward. 
See Low (2012) where he connects this to the use 
of snake powder by different Khoisan groups 
to procure immunity against snake bites. He 
suggests also that ‘snake charm medicine would 
boost the shaman’s power to catch the Water 
Snake and snake powder was taken by shamans 
to enhance their healing skills’ (2012: 79) and that 265 
the dancers mentioned here, when using snake 
powder, ‘were opening themselves up to use the 
transformational potency of snakes and the Rain 
Snake as part of their wider healing endeavours’ 
(2012: 80). See also Additional Note 1. 
Sullivan and Low (2014: 229) suggest that this 
probably consists ‘of snake poison, snake body 
parts and pungent smelling buchu/sa.i plants: 
CMM has ‘arm-pits. The potent nature of armpit 
perspiration, for healing and other purposes, 266 
is well attested in the |Xam corpus. In the story 
about the son |kaggen and the baboons (KH 243, 
of which story Bs here is a variant) !gaunu-tsaxau 267 
comes back to life after |kaggen ‘anointed the 
child’s eye with (the perspiration of) his armpits’ 
(Bleek & Lloyd 1911: 26-27). In another story, 
Hyena poisons Lynx by adding ‘the blackened 
perspiration of her armpits’ to the ant’s chrysalis 
that she and Jackal give her (Bleek & Lloyd 1911: 
84-85). The fact that the primordial Sun-man had 
the light and heat in his armpits (Bleek & Lloyd 
1911: 44-57; Guenther: 1989: 75-81) is also an 
indication of the potency of this substance. 
Extracting objects, little animals etc., which are 


seen as the cause of illness, is a common feature 


of many shamanistic traditions all over the world 
(see Eliade 1974: 256-257, 348-349) and has also 
been recorded in the case of the |Xam. See, for 
example, |han#kasso’s testimony in D. Bleek 
(1935: 2-5), in which we are told that the !gixa, 
‘takes out harm's things’ from the patient. 

On initiation, see note 41 above. 

For a discussion of these terms, see Du Plessis, 
this volume. 

Vinnicombe (1976: 293) connects this to fishing 
and says that ‘[i]t is not clear whether this 
statement refers to stepping stones or whether 
the building of stone weirs for fish trappings is 
implied’ In his chapter in this volume, Hollmann 
states that the archaeological record is silent 
about these structures. 

The archaeological record, including the rock 
art, confirms that ‘[f]ishing was also practised by 
the Mountain Bushmen and provided another 
valuable source of protein and that spearing of 
fish is corroborated by the paintings. So does 
the testimony of C.S. Orpen’s informant, ‘Toby’ 
(C.S. Orpen 1877: 84-85). For more on this, see 
Hollmann, this volume. 

In the manuscript, from this point onwards the 
shade of ink indicates that the text was added 
after the bulk of the article was written. Very 
likely the article was sent back to Orpen for 
clarifications, and it was then that he added 

this information, all of which, apparently, was 
obtained from Qing’s answers to questions Orpen 
formulated on the basis of data found in Bleek’s 
1873 report (see note 270 and De Prada-Samper, 
this volume). 

Orpen could have asked about the afterlife after 
seeing the entry ‘Death, &c: in Bleek’s 1873 report 
(1873: 6). See note 270 below. 

Again, the question in response to which Qing 
gave this information could have been inspired 
by the entry ‘!goé!kwitentu (a being whose eyes 
are in his feet instead of in his head)’ in Bleek’s 
1873 report (1873: 3). 

The reference to the fiery eye seen at night 
suggests that the Maloti Bushmen shared with 
their Karoo brethren the widespread belief in 
supernatural lights seen at night moving over 

the landscape (KH 2060). In the region, a light 
like this is often called an oog, Afrikaans for 

‘eye. I have documented this belief in several 


parts of the Karoo, and Lawrence Green refers 


268 


269 


270 


271 


to it in connection to Beaufort West (1955: 70). 





In an unrecorded interview, |han#kasso told 
Lloyd about the ‘ghostly fires’ that were seen at 
night after the death of ||kabbo’s wife (E. & D. 
Bleek 1909: 41). Another |Xam man, Dia!kwain, 
explained that after a !gixa dies, ‘his heart comes 
out in the sky and becomes a star’ (D. Bleek 1935: 
24; 2005: 240). Rather than to stars, properly 
speaking, Dia!kwain could have been referring to 
lights or ‘fires’ seen at night. 

Part of this description is consistent with the 
worldwide belief often known among folklorists 
as the ‘Night Hag’ (motif F471.1). L.C. Powell 
(1997: 588) describes it as “‘[a] phenomenon 
during which an individual senses the presence 
of a malevolent agent, is unable to move, 

is consciously aware of the surroundings, 
experiences a sense of fear or dread, and often 
feels a pressing or strangling sensation. The basis 
of the belief is a common, and usually harmless, 
occurrence known as isolated sleep paralysis (see 
Adler 2011). 

For a discussion of this name, see Du Plessis, this 
volume. 

This line is in the manuscript, and indicates that 
initially Orpen considered the additions to the 
original text to be finished at this point. Yet he 
added further information on what remained of 
the page. 

The ‘Report of Dr. Bleek Concerning His 
Researches into the Bushman Language’ was 
published around May 1873 but we don't know 
when it reached Orpen. Unlike Bleek’s much 
more detailed and extensive report published two 
years later (Bleek 18754), the 1873 document is 
only eight pages long and does not contain any 
detailed summaries of the narratives, but only 

a very short description, sometimes of just one 
word. Thus, on page 3, one of the items is ‘Moon 
and Little Hare, and another on page 4 is “The 
girl who made the Milky Way. It seems clear 

that Orpen used these brief references to try to 
elicit further stories from Qing, apparently with 
limited success. The report does not make any 
reference to the Bushmen not eating certain parts 
of the hare, a fact that Bleek and Lloyd did not 
document until 1875 (1911: 60-61), so Orpen must 


have known about it from another source. 
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Dr Bleek’s Remarks on the 
preceding paper 


[It is well-known that Dr. Bleek has been engaged in 
researches into the Bushman language and traditions for 
some time past, and the latest of his official reports on the 
subject is now in the hands of the [11] Government. We have 
requested him to make what comments he might deem fit 
on the preceding paper by Mr. Orpen, and he has been kind 
enough to favour us with the following. —Ep. C.M.M.] 


We must be greatly obliged to Mr. Orpen for this very 
interesting paper of original research, which throws a good 
deal of new light upon the subject of Bushman mythology, 
and upon the vastness of the legendary lore of this highly 
curious people. The principal figure in the Bushman myths 
given by ‘king or Jing (as in our orthography the name of 
Mr. Orpen’s informant would have to be written) is not 
only the same as the chief mythological personage in the 
mythology of the Bushmen living in the Bushmanland of 
the Western Province, but his name has evidently the same 
pronunciation. Mr. Orpen's Cagn or Ctkaggn (c the dental 
click of Kafir orthography = | of Lepsius’s alphabet)’ 


1 Orpen used for the clicks the symbols established 
by missionaries for the Bantu languages that have 
such sounds. One of the limitations of this system 
was that the Nama language included specific click 
sounds not covered by the orthography devised by 
the missionaries. Thus, in the late 1850s Wilhelm 
Bleek decided to adopt the symbols for the clicks 
devised by Karl Richard Lepsius (1810-1884), a 
Prussian Egyptologist and philologist from whom 
he had taken private lessons in Egyptian, and who 
greatly encouraged him to continue his studies 
on African languages. Bleek’s copy of Lepsius’s 
Standard Alphabet (1855), now at the Jagger 
Library of the University of Cape Town, is heavily 
annotated and in 1873 he gave another one to Lucy 
Lloyd (Bank 2006: 20-21). Lepsius’ system was 
soon adopted by Protestant missionaries working 
among Nama-speaking peoples of southern Africa, 
replacing older systems by Knudsen and Wahlman 
(see Tindall 1857: 8). The adoption by Bleek of this 
system, which he would later refine to better adapt 
it to the peculiarities of |Xam, was essential for the 
success in recording the stories of ||kabbo and the 
others. 





must have exactly the same sound as |kdggen, the Mantis, 
the most prominent subject of the mythological tales 
collected by us. His wife’s name also, Coti, according to Mr. 
Orpen, may be identical with the beginning of one of the 
names given to us for the Mantis’ wife |hunntu !(k)att ! 
(k)atten, the first syllable of which word |hunn indicates a 
dasse’ (hyrax); but this is not certain, and it is little more than 
guesswork if we compare the names of the elder son, as 
given by Mr. Orpen, Cogaz to |kwammanga; the husband 
of the porcupine (!yo) who is the adopted daughter of the 
Mantis; and if we identify the younger son, Gcwi, with the 


2 Asin the manuscript, the Cape Monthly Magazine 
(CMM) has this name without an accent here, but 
with the accent the second time it appears. 
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[ni or Ichneumon? (the son of |kwdmmanga and the 
porcupine) who is the constant adviser and admonisher of 
his grandfather, the Mantis. 


Although the general character of the myths recorded by Mr. 
Orpen is mainly the same as that of those collected by us, yet 
there is not one of his myths which is exactly identical with 
any one of ours.4 Of course, it is possible that this is a proof 

of an especially fertile genius for myth formation, inherent in 
the Bushman mind, which had given rise to different circles 
of myths round the same central figure among different 
Bushman tribes.’ Yet it would be rash to say that none of 

the myths narrated by /(k)ing® were known to our Bushman 
informants or their tribe. On the contrary, it may well 


3 A type of mongoose, but not, as Bleek thought, 
Herpestes ichneumon, which is not found in 
the home territory of Bleek and Lloyd’s |Kam 
teachers. It is most likely the very similar Cape grey 
mongoose, Galerella pulverulenta. 

4 The one |Xam narrative that is clearly recognisable 
as a variant of one of those told by Qing, “!gaunu- 
tsaxau, the baboons and the Mantis’ (Bleek & Lloyd 
1911: 16-37, KH 243), was not recorded until 1878, 
from |han#kasso. 

5 Bleek’s enthusiasm for the oral literature of the 
Khoisan peoples contrasts with the low esteem in 
which he held that of the Bantu-speaking peoples. 
As early as 1864, in his introduction to Reynard the 
Fox in South Africa, a collection of mostly Nama 
stories, Bleek had described the ‘literary efforts’ 
of the black peoples of the region as ‘long-winded 
and prosy, and ‘destitute of Myths as well as Fables; 
being ‘restricted to narrating the doings of men 
in a more or less historical manner’, which led to 
‘household tales and portions of a fabulous history’ 
and narratives connected with their ‘ancestor 
worship’ (W. Bleek 1864: xxv). As Andrew Bank has 
argued (2006: 158), the ‘theoretical assumptions’ 
that underlie most of Bleek’s ‘Bushman researches’ 
were grounded on ‘the view that ‘the Hottentot 
mind’ — and by extension the ‘Bushman mind’ — 
was more closely related to the European mind of 
distant times, and was of a far more poetic cast than 
‘the mind’ of Bantu-speakers: 

6 Thus in the draft. The CMM has |(k)ing. 





be that even most of these myths are the common property 
of the Bushmen of Western Bushmanland, as well as of those 
of the Malutis. In fact, though our collection of Bushman 
folklore is far more extensive than our most sanguine 
expectations at the beginning might have led us to hope for, 
— yet, from their own internal evidence and from glimpses 
which they allow us to get of myths and legends still untold, 
we had already become convinced that we have to look 
upon them as containing, as yet, only a very small portion of 
the wealth of native traditionary literature actually existing 
among the Bushmen. 


But whether the stories given by !(k)ing are only tribal 
compositions, or form part of the common national property 
of the Bushmen, a slightly different character is attributed 
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in them to the Mantis (Cagn = |kdggen) who, according 

to the myths told by our Bushman informants, is very far 
from being represented as a‘beneficent’ being; but, on the 
contrary, is a fellow full of tricks, and continually getting 
into scrapes, and even doing purely mischievous things, so 
that, in fact, it was no wonder that his name has sometimes 
been translated by that of the ‘Devil’” | must refer here to 
my Second Bushman Report, sent in to the Honourable the 
Secretary for Native Affairs, in which | give a short outline 

of the Bush- [12] man literature collected by us. But even 
the myths told by /(k)ing bear out, to a certain extent, this 
character of the Mantis (Cagn): for example, in the story of 
the woman sticking to Cagn’s back, which reminds us of the 
eggs of a magic bird sticking to |kdggen’s mouth and back. 
(Second Report, § 9.) 


Further, our Bushmen seem to know nothing 


7 Commenting on this, Lewis-Williams (1981: 122) 
states that ‘[a]lthough the benign intervener 
appears in fewer |Xam myths he is nevertheless 
present, and that Bleek would have revised his 
judgement had he lived to see the large body of 
materials Lloyd recorded after his death. 


J “¥ ite — 
ae i a yo a iid les Fre 
ye 





of any worship of the Mantis, so that the prayer recited by 
l(k)ing was quite new to me. But they have given us prayers 
addressed to the Sun, to the Moon, and to Stars, besides a 
number of myths referring to these celestial objects.® These 
latter were, as !(k)ing states, unknown to him, because, being 
a young man, he had not been initiated. Our best Bushman 
informant was nearly sixty years of age, and was picked out 
from among twenty-eight grown-up Bushmen as one of the 
best narrators.’ But, if a young man like !(k)ing could give, 
and that through the medium of an imperfect interpretation, 
so much important information regarding the mythology 

of the Maluti Bushmen, — what may not be expected if Mr. 
Orpen should succeed in discovering, among the sources of 
the Orange River, 


8 For asummary of the star lore of the |Xam, in the 
form of an alphabetical glossary, see De Prada- 
Samper (2015). 

9 This is, of course, ||kabbo (see Deacon 1996: 25-29; 
Bank 2006: 128-153; Skotnes 2007: 215). 
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some old Bushman or Bushwoman,”° and if the traditionary 
lore, of which they are the repositories," could be noted 
down from their lips in their own language, which we 
conclude to be essentially the same as, although dialectically 
differing from, that of the more Western Bushmen.” 


But if Mr. Orpen’s contributions to our knowledge of the 
Bushman folklore and mythology are important, — the 
Bushman paintings copied by him are not less valuable. 
They are in fact the most interesting Bushman paintings | 
remember to have seen, and they fill us with great longing to 
see that splendid collection of Bushman paintings which Mr. 
C. G. Stowe is said to have made. They are evidently either of 
a mythological character, or illustrative of Bushman customs 
and superstitions. Before 


10 MShas here ‘some old Bushmen: 

11 The draft has here ‘keepers, although previously 
Bleek had written, and crossed out, ‘bearers’ and 
‘possessors. 

12 On this point, see Du Plessis, this volume. 






































| saw Mr. Orpen’s paper, | laid his copy of these paintings 
before the Bushmen who are now staying with me, and who 
come from the Katkop Bergen, north-north-west of Calvinia. 
Their explanations (differing somewhat from those of !(k) 
ing), as far as they understand the pictures, are as follows : - 


The paintings from the cave Mangolong® represent 
rainmaking. We see here a water thing, or water cow, which, 
in the lower part, is discovered by a Bushman, behind whom 
a Bushwoman stands.’* This Bushman then beckons to 
others to come and help him. They then charm” the animal, 
and attach a rope to its nose, — and in the upper part of the 
picture it is shown as led by the Bushmen, who desire to 
lead it over as large a tract of country as they can, in order 
that the rain should 


13. Sehonghong. See Hollmann, this volume. 

14 Bleek had initially written: “We see here a water 
thing, the hippopotamus, which, in the lower 
part, is attacked by a Bushman, behind whom a 
Bushwoman stands; and added to ‘hippopotamus’ 
the following footnote: 

'(k)ing calls it a snake, but Mr. Orpen’s sign of 
admiration seems to indicate that he himself 
supposed this to be a mistake, caused probably by 
some fault in the translation. 

The word ‘attacked, which is already in rough notes 
taken during the conversation with Dia!kwain 

and the others, was replaced by ‘discovered’ at 

the suggestion of the person who revised Bleek’s 
manuscript, possibly his wife, Jemima Bleek (from 
now on, ‘the reviser’). 

15 Possibly with buchu, the usual way to calm down 
the water-creature in |Xam narratives. Qing said 
the people around the creature were ‘holding out 
charms to it. 
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extend as far as possible, — their superstition being that 
wherever this animal goes, rain will fall. The strokes indicate 
rain.'° Of the Bushmen who drag the water cow, two are 
men (sorcerers), of whom the chief one is nearest to the 
animal. In their hands are boxes made of tortoise (/khu) 

shell (containing charmed” boochoo) from which strings, 
perhaps ornamented with beads, are dangling down. 

These are said to be of Kafir manufacture. The two men are 
preceded by two Bushman women, of whom one wears a 
cap" on her head.” The Kafirs in the other picture? (which is 
from the upper cave at Mangolong) are said to assist in the 
ceremony, and to stand at the side. These Kafirs are three 
men with knobkerries in their hands and bundles of assegais 
on their backs. Between them are two women. The spotted 
appearance of one of the men [13] could not be explained 
by my informant.” The caricatured style in which these Kafirs 
are drawn, with their tail-like dresses made so long as to give 
them quite an amphibious appearance, is very remarkable. 
On the whole the red Bushman looks down upon the black 
man quite as much as any orthodox white skin does.” 


16 On these strokes, and Qing’s interpretation of 
them, see Additional Note 3. 

17. This adjective was added at the suggestion of the 
reviser. 

18 In his draft Bleek added here the words ‘made 
of skin: They were removed at the reviser’s 
suggestion. 

19 Inhis draft, Bleek placed the following here, 
which was removed at the reviser’s suggestion: 
‘(All these people are daubed red with ochre)’ If I 
interpreted this correctly, rather than saying that 
the figures originally were painted in red ochre, 
what Dia!kwain and/or the other |Xam teachers 
said was that the people represented were daubed 
in red ochre. 

20 It is clear that Dia!kwain and the others 
interpreted the right-hand side of Orpen’s sheet 
of copies (showing on the upper part the rain- 
creature ‘From the cave Mangolong’ and on the 
lower part the five lizard-tailed figures ‘From the 


The paintings from the cave of Medikane are thought to 
represent sorcerers, wearing gemsbok’s horns, and two of 
them having sticks in their hands. They are said to belong to 
the ancient Bushmen, or to the race preceding the present 
Bushmen, and who it is believed killed people. The white 
figures also, with steenbok horns,# from the cave of the 
source of the Kraai River, are believed to belong to these 
same people. There is something reminding one much of 
the Egyptian 


upper cave at Mangolong’) as forming a single 
composition that depicted two moments in the 
narrative. They thus saw the images on that side 
of the sheet as being in what art historians call 

the synoptic mode of visual narrative. In this 
mode ‘multiple episodes from a story are depicted 
within a single frame, but their temporal sequence 
is not communicated’ (Dehejia 1990: 382). Since 
the |Xam who in 1884 were shown Stow’s copies by 
Lucy Lloyd also interpreted some of them as being 
in such a mode (Stow & Bleek 1930: plates 12, 16, 
24b, 26, 27, 45, 52, 58), it seems likely that this way 
of reading images was common. 

21 ‘The use of the singular here suggests that most 
of the information presented here by Bleek came 
from one person, in all likelihood Dia!kwain. 

22 Bleek had initially written: ‘On the whole the red 
Bushman looks down upon the black man as any 
orthodox white skin does. The reviser suggested 
replacing ‘red’ with ‘brown. One occasion on 


23 


which Bleek heard about these prejudices was 

in 1871, when ||kabbo, in his account of a trip by 
train during which he had sat besides a black man, 
told his pupil: “The black man he is ugly, thus his 
mouth is black, for his face is black’ (Bleek & Lloyd 
1911: 298-299). 

The rough notes taken while Dia!kwain and others 
were commenting on the copies have, in reference 
to the Melikane therianthropes, ‘Sorcerers [with] 
springbok or steenbok horns: It is possible that 

the |Xam were referring here to the Kraai River 
composition, a fact that Bleek later realised. 
Orpen’ article includes no comment by Qing on 
this image, which is odd. A possible explanation 

is that he did record a comment, but inadvertently 
left it out of the final version of the article, and the 
omission was not noticed until it was too late to 
correct it. 
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mode of mythological representation in these animal 
heads on human bodies; but, of course, the reason for this 
combination of the animal and human may in each case 
be quite different; but this is a point which only a thorough 
insight into the mythology of both nations can decide.* 


gg ng eee <a = * 


24 Orpen quite probably was also thinking 
of Egyptian divinities when he wrote that 
some paintings ‘coincided curiously with 
representations from ancient mythologies. See 
note 12 to Orpen’s article, 39 this volume. 





DR 


The fact of Bushman paintings, illustrating Bushman 
mythology, has first been publicly demonstrated by 

this paper of Mr. Orpen’s; and to me, at all events, it was 
previously quite unknown, although | had hoped that 

such paintings might be found. This fact can hardly be 
valued sufficiently. It gives at once to Bushman art a higher 
character, and teaches us to look upon its products not as the 
mere daubing of figures for idle pastime, but as an attempt, 
however imperfect, at a truly artistic conception of the ideas 
which most deeply moved the Bushman mind, and filled 

it with religious feelings.* A collection of faithful copies of 
Bushmen paintings is, therefore, only second in importance 
toa 


25 As Lewis-Williams has written (2007: 179), 
‘[t]oday these words are justly famous. At the time 
they were written, they were a defiant response to 
the colonial view of the San. Yet as Lewis- Williams 
implies elsewhere (1983: 66), it is clear that Bleek 
himself, before having seen Orpen’s text and 
copies, shared the general, colonial prejudices 
about the art. It is unclear which paintings or 
copies of paintings Bleek may have seen before 
coming across Orpen’s copies. In 1857 he had 
written about the ‘inclination for the fine arts’ of 
Bushmen and Khoikhoi, writing that ‘artistic talent 
is said to be perceptible in ‘Bushman pictures’ 
suggesting that, as of that date, he had seen none 
(Bleek 1857: 294, quoted in Bank 2006: 29). For an 
overview of colonial perceptions of rock art before 
Orpen, see Wintjes, this volume. 
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collection of their folklore in their own language. Both 

such collections will serve to illustrate each other, and to 
contribute jointly towards showing us in its true light the 
curious mental development of a most remarkable race. 

A Bushman painting will frequently help us to unearth a 
myth, legend, or fable, which otherwise would have been 
forgotten, and might have remained unrecorded, although 
of importance perhaps for the explanation of the nature and 
origin of Bushman mythology.”° 


At the end of these remarks, hastily drawn up (as the paper 
was only submitted to me when already going through the 
press), | wish to express the earnest hope that Mr. Orpen will 
continue to take the active interest in these researches which 
has already given us this valuable paper, — and that many 
others may be found to tread in his footsteps; and especially 
that those who have it easily within their reach 


26 Prior to receiving Orpen’s copies, and later, part 
of Stow’s ones, Bleek and Lloyd had been using 
pictures from books in their effort to learn the 
[Xam language and perhaps also elicit stories. On 
this see Bank (2006: 87-95). 





to copy Bushman paintings, will furnish us with faithful 
copies.” Where photography” is available, its help would be 
very desirable, as the general public is sceptical,?? and not 
unfrequently*° believes that the drawings are too good not to 
have been vastly improved in copying, thereby doing scant 
justice to Bushman art. It would also be desirable to have, 
besides an indication and descript[ion]* of the locality, a 


statement of the actual size of the figures, &c. That the copies 
should give the true colour of the originals (as essential to 
their value) is of course understood. 


27. The Bleek Collection and Lloyd Collection at the 
National Library of South Africa in Cape Town 
contains a number of rock art copies that over 
time several people sent the two researchers (MSB 
294, 119], MSC 57 [3], 31). The earliest copies, to 
my knowledge, are those of rock engravings of 
Jagdpan and rock paintings of the Oudtshoorn 
district provided by H.C. Schunke in February 
1875 (Bleek Collection, MSC 57 [3], 31). Part of the 
broader context of some of the copies sent to Bleek 
and Lloyd is provided by correspondence now 
held at the Iziko South African Museum in Cape 
Town, for example those copies dated September 
1877 and made by engineer Thomas Bain of images 
in the Cederberg near the Pakhuis Pass (Bleek 
Collection, MSC 57 [3], 31). Some items in this 
correspondence suggest that at some point Lucy 
Lloyd was interested in locating a particular site 
not far from Cape Town where she could see the 
original paintings. 

28 Cape naturalist D.R. Kannemeyer, warning in 1890 
about the fragility of rock paintings and urging for 
their rescue, had suggested that ‘[i]n photography 
especially in these days of portable cameras, dry 
plates, magnesium wire — we possess the only 
available means’ (1890: 124). 

29 Bleek had initially written ‘very sceptical. 

30 ~=This word is not in Bleek’s initial draft. 

31 ‘This word is incomplete in the CMM and is not in 
the manuscript draft. 
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Additional Note 1: Snakes 


Snakes feature prominently in Orpen’ article, 
more than any other type of animal with the 
exception of the eland. But all the creatures 
referred to as snakes in Qing’s stories may not 
in fact be so. The case of the quadruped in the 
Sehonghong composition described as a ‘snake’ 
invites us to be careful with this point. 

In story B1, when Gcwi churns the blood of 
the dead eland for the first time, he unwittingly 
creates snakes that then ‘go abroad: When 
reproaching his son for the botched job, Cagn 
tells him ‘not to make frightful things. These, I 
think, could be actual snakes, perhaps those of 
a more harmful nature. 

In the following story (B2), also belonging 
to Cagnss cycle, he ‘scolds’ his daughter, who 
then ‘ran away to destroy herself by throwing 
herself among the snakes qabu. As discussed 
in the notes to the story, ‘scolding’ here could 
be a coded reference to rape and incest, so 
that the girls action would be motivated by 
the incestuous brutality of her father. The clear 
reference to suicide and death (‘she ran away 
to destroy herself’) strongly suggests that she 
actually takes her life, and that the ‘snakes’ here 
represent the spirits of the dead. This interpre- 
tation will not sound so far-fetched if we take 
into account that Zulu-speaking farmers, with 
whom Qing and his people has been in contact 
for a long time, believed in snakes as manifes- 
tations of the spirts of the dead (see Callaway 
1870b: 12, 197, 200-202, 210-211, 319; Gordon 
1880: 101-104). 

In Orpens manuscript, the Bushman term 
used to describe these snakes, gabu, is not put in 
brackets, so it could very well designate a very 
specific kind of snake, or a snake-like being. 


Although definitely associated with water, gabu 
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live on dry land and appear to be different from 
the snakes created by Gcwi's incompetence in 
the previous story. The gabu eat ‘snakes’ meat, 
but can supply Cagn’s daughter with Eland’s 
meat. ‘Snakes’ meat’ here appears to refer to 
meat (perhaps food in general) that snakes 
eat, rather than to their eating their own kind. 
The fact that at the end of the narrative Cagn 
liberates some of these gabu from their condi- 
tion of being snakes, and their skins are ‘left on 
the ground’ could also be connected with the 
idea of bringing spirits back to the world of the 
living, in this case linked with the widespread 
symbolism attached to the shedding by snakes 
of their old skins (cf. Mallen 2005: 7-8; Low 
2012: 10; Sullivan & Low 2014: 225-226). 

In story B4, Qwanciqutshaa is transformed 
into a snake after being given ‘fat from a snake 
they had killed: After his transformation, 
Qwanciqutshaa goes to live in the underwater 
world, but recovers his human form once he is 
freed from his snake skin. Again, this Qwan- 
ciqutshaa snake is clearly different from the 
snakes that Gcwi creates, and from the gabu. 
As I explain in the notes to the story, the ophid- 
ian avatar of Qwanciqutshaa could be con- 
nected with representations in rock art of large 
snakes with antelope heads. 

In the last section devoted to the explanation 
of rock art (C1), Qing refers to painted images, 
and says that the people represented in them 
‘live mostly under water; they tame Elands and 
snakes. Again, it is unclear to me what these 
snakes really are. In this case everything points 
to their connection with the rain-creatures 
that reside also in rivers, pools and other water 
sources, and which the people or creatures rep- 
resented in the paintings would control. A little 
later in the same section, Qing states that par- 


ticipants in the Mogoma dance ‘whose charms 


are weak [...] eat charm medicine in which 
there is burnt snake powder. Chris Low (2012: 
74) has proposed that there is a connection 
between Qing’s references to snake powder and 
its use in Khoisan contexts to procure immu- 
nity against snake bites. According to him, the 
information recorded by Orpen ‘links snakes 
to Bushman ‘healing’ or ‘trance’ dances, and 
does so in two ways. “The first is through the 
use of snake powder as a strategy for capturing 
the Rain Snake. The second is in his connec- 
tion between pythonic worship and treating 
sickness. In recent contexts there is no similar 
evidence of shamanic charming of Rain Snakes 
and none of snake worship’ (Low 2012: 74). 
While the first connection is indeed there, the 
second one is based on a misunderstanding on 
Lows part of the term ‘pythonic’ in one of Orp- 
ens footnotes. The nineteenth-century usage 
reported by the OED leaves no doubt that the 
sense here is that ‘of or relating to divination; 
prophetic, oracular. 

Low (2012: 74) suggests that there is ‘evi- 
dence of a salience and currency of snakes in 
KhoeSan culture that seems to have declined 
since the later nineteenth century. My own 
fieldwork among Khoisan descendants in the 
Upper Karoo and adjoining areas suggests a 
wide range of still current beliefs about snakes 
that need to be further explored. This could 


also be the case in the Drakensberg region. 


Additional Note 2: The nature of the 
rain-creature 


When he showed Orpens copy of the Sehong- 
hong composition to Dia!kwain, #kasin and 
!kweiton ta ||kon, Wilhelm Bleek was told that 


the figures were ‘charming’ a ‘water cow’ in 


order to drag it ‘over as large a tract of country 
as they can’ in order to cause rain. A few days 
later, Dia!kwain dictated a more elaborate ver- 
sion of this explanation, telling Bleek how the 
!geitan' capture the !khwa:-ka xoro, the ‘rain’s 
bull; ‘in order to lead it over their place’ so that 
plant-food grows and people don't starve. The 
!geitan promise the people ‘that they will really 
make rain fall for them: So the !geitan go and 
‘sling a thong over the [!khwa:-ka xoro]’s horns, 
they lead it out, they make it walk along and 
kill it on the way, that the rain may fall. They 
cut it up, and rain falls at the place where they 
threw it down. The rain falls, ‘where the water's 
flesh is put down, there rain falls following 
[the !geitan]. At the campsite, the people who 
needed rain ‘can really see the rain’s clouds’ (D. 
Bleek 1933b: 376-377, 2005: 166-167). 

Quite uncritically, it has always been 
assumed that Qing knew of a similar narrative, 
even though Qing and Dia!kwain lived in very 
different landscapes with very different rainfall 
levels. In this note I argue why, in my opinion, 
Qing and Dia!kwain didn't see the same kind 
of event in the Sehonghong composition. I 
will briefly discuss why a quadruped can be 
described as a snake, and then explain why 
there has always been a misunderstanding as 
to the nature of this creature. 

The description of the quadruped(s) rep- 
resented in the Sehonghong composition as 
a ‘snake’ has been much debated, and several 
attempts have been made to solve this appar- 
ent crux. Orpen himself showed puzzlement 
when he added an exclamation mark after the 
word ‘snake, although there is reason to believe 
that this was added after the manuscript was 


finished, perhaps at the request of the editors 





1 More often spelled !gitan. This is the plural of !gixa, a 


word now usually rendered as ‘shaman. 


of the Cape Monthly Magazine. Wilhelm Bleek, 
in the first draft of his ‘Remarks; also showed 
bewilderment. “We see here a water thing, the 
hippopotamus, he wrote, and added in a foot- 
note: ‘I(k)ing calls it a snake, but Mr. Orpen’s 
sign of admiration seems to indicate that he 
himself supposed this to be a mistake, caused 
probably by some fault in the translation. In 
one of his early articles, Lewis-Williams (1980: 
469) opted for that explanation, suggesting also 
that ‘the interpreter might have been substitut- 
ing his own Sotho or Xhosa belief about a large 
serpent dwelling in river. Currently, scholars 
still embrace the hypothesis of the ‘fault in the 
translation to explain the reference to a snake, 
or, as is the case with Challis, Hollmann & 
McGranaghan (2013), suggest, rather implau- 
sibly, that Qing was talking about images in a 
different shelter. 

The fact is, however, that if you take into 
account the beliefs about rain and bodies of 
water still current in southern Africa, and the 
stories based on those, there is no problem 
in accepting the quadruped in the Sehong- 
hong composition as one of the many forms 
of a protean being that often, especially in the 
areas of the subcontinent with higher rainfall, 
is described as a snake, albeit a snake that can 
become virtually anything that he (usually it is 
male) wants, in the same way that water itself 
can manifest itself in different forms. Hoff’s 
informants of |Xam descent ‘sometimes refer 
to the Water Bull as a snake (Hoff 1997: 23). 
One of them pointed to a rock engraving of a 
quadruped in Jagpan, saying it was the Water 
Snake (Hoff 1998: 111). During my own field- 
work I have talked to people who are adamant 
that the bull and the snake are the same thing. 
Annie Swartz, of Vanwyksvlei (about 80 years 


old), for example, when asked about the water 


bull in April 2013, said that he is “black with 
little red horns, but added: “He can turn into 
anything, a snake turns into anything. A water 
snake can turn into anything’ (see also Schmidt 
1998: 274). In light of this, I think we can be sure 
that neither Qing nor his translator were in 
error, and that the reference to the quadruped 
in the Sehonghong composition as a snake is 
consistent with beliefs about the water-creature 
and his many shapes that are still held in many 
parts of southern Africa. 

However, there is ample evidence that beliefs 
about the water-creature are not identical all 
through the area associated with the south- 
ern Bushmen, even if they have many traits in 
common. The crucial factor in this variability 
is the nature of the water resources and bodies 
of water in a given region. In this regard, the 
conception of the creature as primarily a snake 
appears to be particularly strong in places 
with permanent sources of water, especially 
substantial bodies such as rivers and, in more 
recent times, dams. In contrast to this, the 
Upper Karoo |Xam teachers of Bleek and Lloyd 
never refer to the water-creature as a snake, but 
as a quadruped, !khwa-ka xoro, ‘the water/rain’s 
xoro, xoro being translated as ox or bull (see 
Bleek & Lloyd 1911: 193n; D. Bleek 1956: 260). 

The descriptions given by the |Xam storytell- 
ers leave no doubt that, rather than living under 
the water, /khwa-ka xoro is the water: “The peo- 
ple say that the Rains Bull goes out from his 
pit, and the pit becomes dry [because] the Rain 
has gone out, the Rain’s Bull’ (|han#kasso in 
Bleek & Lloyd 1911: 195n). The exact sense of 
tsaxaukan, the term rendered here as (it, is 
not clear, but the fact is that most of the water 
consumed by the [Kam with whom Bleek and 
Lloyd worked came from pits, permanent or 


seasonal, a circumstance that would explain 
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why the water-creature was not conceived of 
as a snake, and why the |Xam did not have the 
well-developed notions of an underwater world 
that are common in areas with higher rainfall. 
The fact that contemporary |Xam descendants 
refer to the water-creature primarily as a snake 
appears to be a recent phenomenon, due per- 
haps to the fact that from the 1880s, when colo- 
nial control of the territories along the Orange 
river consolidated, people began to have greater 
access to the Orange river, after generations of 
having been kept away by the presence there of 
the Korana and other hostile communities. 

The central importance of pits in the life 
and thought of the [Xam who lived in the dry 
plains south of the Orange river is confirmed 
by a variant of the story of the capture of the 
rain-creature with which this note began. On 
January 1875, Dia!kwain told Bleek and Lloyd 
that the place where the !geitan waylay the 
creature is ‘a water-spring, which has a great 
and deep hole (a pit) at it’ (L.V.3: 4090, cf. D. 
Bleek 1933b: 378, 2005: 173). In this, as in other 
accounts, the /geitan do not go inside the pit to 
capture the water, but they wait outside until it 
comes out to graze, something which happens 
at night. Dia!kwain does not tell us this, but the 
present-day inhabitants of the Upper Karoo 
and adjoining areas say that when there is mist 
around a fountain, well, or dam, that is the 
water-creature, grazing. Mist and clouds are 
another manifestation of the water-creature, 
and the |Xam, no doubt, were aware that mist 
and clouds are water in movement. 

In fact, there is solid textual evidence that the 
story in which !khwa-ka xoro is seized outside 
the pit and dragged along the land to cause rain 
is essentially about the control and ‘cutting up’ 
of the clouds by the !geitan. The creature dwells 


in the pit because the clouds were thought to 
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emanate from there. But what the !geitan actu- 
ally did was to ‘seize’ the clouds themselves 
and drag them to the areas where they wanted 
the rain to fall, so that it did not fall on one 
place, but over a wider area. The ‘cutting’ of the 
body of the rain was in all likelihood the act of 
causing the clouds to discharge in the desired 
places. The creature, then, embodies not only 
liquid water in its different forms, but actually 
the whole water cycle. 

Two long narratives told by ||kabbo, mostly 
between 29 November and 17 December 1872, 
offer the key textual evidence. For the purposes 
of this note it will suffice here to refer to the first 
one, most of which was published by Dorothea 
Bleek (1933a: 306-312, 2005: 153-159). As in the 


stories about rain-making Dia!kwain would 








tell in 1874 and 1875, ||kabbos narrative begins 
with the people asking a !gixa to cause rain, in 
this case because the water in the pits the peo- 
ple have been drinking is ‘old; that is, brackish. 
They beg him not to cause male rain, which 
is destructive and terrifies them, but gentle, 
female rain. The rain-maker assents, and, after 
warning the people not to make fire (to dis- 
perse the heavy rain), announces that he ‘will 
cut a she-rain which has milk, he will milk the 
female rain to make the ground wet and attract 
the springbok (D. Bleek 1933a: 310, 2005: 157). 
He also says: ‘I will really ride the rain up the 
mountain on top of which I always cut the rain 
(D. Bleek 1933a: 310). ||kabbo describes how, 
blown by the wind, the clouds gather and then 
the large, dark, rain cloud ‘puts out the rain 
legs, that they may stand and advance rain- 
ing: In this way, [it] rains on all the places’ (D. 
Bleek 1933a: 311). The ‘rain legs’ are the streams 
of water falling down, as seen from a distance, 
an image that no doubt has to do with the [Kam 
concept of the !khwa-ka xoro, a quadruped that 


moves along the plains, not loaded with water, 
but the water itself. 

Both ||kabbo and Dia!kwain are, essentially, 
telling the same story: the !gixa is asked for rain 
by the people, and he obliges and proceeds to 
control the rain, in one case by capturing it, 
tying it with a thong and dragging it along the 
places where water is needed, in another by rid- 
ing it, presumably (although we are not explic- 
itly told this) after haltering it with a rope. In 
both narratives, the body of the water/rain is 
‘cut: In both cases, the water/rain is conceived 
as being the clouds that glide over the dry earth, 
and for the people at the campsite the proof of 
the success of the rain-making operation is the 
image of the clouds gathering and discharging 
water (D. Bleek 1933a: 310-311 [||kabbo]; 1933b: 
376, 377%, 2005: 167, 169 [Dia!kwain]). In his 
version, Dia!kwain refers almost always to the 
clouds as !khwa-ka xoro, ‘the rain’s bull. ||kabbo 
is always talking about clouds, although it is 
obvious that he also sees them as an animal, as 
he repeatedly says that the rain-maker is going 
to milk or cut it, and refers to the streams of 
water falling from the clouds as the ‘legs’ of the 
rain (D. Bleek 1933a: 311, 2005: 158). Then, in 
||kabbo's account it is the /gixa himself who tells 
about the process of causing rain, a !gixa who, 
so it seems, is capable of enticing the water to 
cooperate and manifest itself in its gentle female 
form, and allow itself to be milked, rather than 
cut (although both terms are used by ||kabbo). 

The notion that the water-creature moves 
from one place to another in the form of clouds 
is very much alive today in the Karoo, and I 
have heard about it several times. In June 2014, 
for example, Oom Klaas Priega, of Vanwyks- 
vlei, standing on top of the main rock engraving 
site at Sprinbokoog, pointed to the Jagersberg, 


a high hill to the south east of where we were, 


and told us that he had ‘seen in the clouds’ how 
the watersnake that usually lives there ‘trekked 
out of the mountain to go to another place’ 
(Priega 2015: 62-66). The belief is also found 
in other parts of Africa, as a century ago Dun- 
das (1913: 65) reported its presence among the 
Nandi people of Kenya. 

Dia!kwain responded to Orpen's copy of 
the Sehonghong composition with a story, but 
from what we know Qing, who at Melikane 
had told the tale of the creation of the eland 
(B1) in response to a question about the ante- 
lope-headed figures, did not tell Orpen a fully 
developed narrative when explaining the 
images. Rather, it seems as if he just pointed 
to the different elements in the composition 
(or Orpen did) and explained what they were, 
taking for granted that his interlocutor knew 
whatever narrative and beliefs were associated 
with the images. 

Although, as argued in this note, I do not 
think that the Schonghong composition shows 
a rain-making situation, there can be no doubt 
that Qing and his people also had rain-makers 
who controlled the clouds. The closest we have 
to the story of the capture of the water-creature 
as Qing could conceivably have known it was 
recorded by George Stow from a woman he 
calls "Kou’ke (1905: 132). This is possibly one of 
the most valuable pieces of information to have 
come from Stow’s original research. As Bleek 
did with Dia!kwain, Stow elicited the story by 
showing ’Kou ke a series of copies of rock paint- 
ings, one of which (Stow & Bleek 1930: plate 9; 
Skotnes 2008: 126-127), from ‘Klein Aasvogel 
Kop cave, Lower Caledon, in the Orange Free 
State, shows a big hippopotamus-like creature 
partially surrounded by a semi-circular line. 

The story tells of the capture of ’Kou-teign- 


’Koo-rou, described by the informant as ‘the 


Master of the Water: This creature ‘lived always 
in or near the great waters and rivers, amongst 
swamps and reeds. “The Bushmen, writes Stow, 
‘captured it by making a very strong enclosure 
with reeds and poles, so strongly interwoven 
and bound together that it could not break 
through. The creature, on realising it had fallen 
into a trap, became furious ‘and lashed the water 
about, in the impotence of his rage, until he 
raised such clouds of spray around him that the 
rainbow appeared upon them, as if crowning 
him, that is, caused rain to fall, which no doubt 
was the reason why it was trapped in the first 
place. As reported by Stow, the story concludes 
by stating that, in his fury, the imprisoned crea- 
ture often managed to kill several of his captors. 
Although Stow was convinced that this was a 
now an extinct animal, it is clear that we have 
here a form of the story of the capture of the 
rain-creature, that is, the clouds, that has been 


adapted to a landscape with permanent rivers. 


Additional Note 3: Underwater world 


Qings statements that the antelope-headed 
men depicted at Melikane Shelter ‘had died 
and now lived in rivers, and that the people 
dragging the water-creature in the Sehonghong 
shelter ‘are all under water; have been the object 
of much commentary since Lewis-Williams 
(1980: 472) proposed that in the context of the 
shamanic beliefs of the Bushmen, ‘being under 
water was seen ‘as analogous to the experi- 
ence of trance’ (see also Lewis-Williams 1981: 
112). Yet these comments, and the reference 
in story B4 (after Qwanciqutshaa has jumped 
into a river) about there being ‘villages down 
there, fit neatly within a complex of beliefs 


very widespread in southern Africa, and even 


beyond, about an underwater world that very 
often, although not always, is connected with 
the world of the spirits of the dead. 

These beliefs are found not only among 
the Khoisan peoples of the subcontinent 
and their descendants, but can be consid- 
ered pan-African. The initiation narrative of 
the healers among several Bantu-speaking 
groups includes the abduction by these beings 
of the individual called to be a healer, who is 
taken to their underwater realm to undergo 
instruction (see for example Hirst (1997) for 
the Xhosa, Berglund (1976: 140-142) for the 
Zulu, and Boas and Simango (1922: 184-185) 
for the Ndau, a Shona-speaking people of 
Mozambique). Several Khoisan forms of 
this narrative, not always explicitly linked to 
the initiation of healers, are listed by Sigrid 
Schmidt under number KH 1722. In 2013 and 
2014 I recorded a very complete version in 
Beaufort West from Serena Renier (67 years 
old), who grew up on a farm in the Nieuwev- 
eld mountains, near the Karoo National Park. 
Oom Steven Malgas (67 years old), another 
of my Beaufort West consultants, told me in 
April 2013 that in the world under the water 
lived as many people as in the one above it. 

Although no intimation whatsoever of a 
populous underwater world can be found 
in the |Xam narratives of the very dry Upper 
Karoo, this belief appears to have been part of 
the traditions of Bushman peoples who lived in 
higher rainfall regions of southern Africa. Old 
Afrikaander’s tales of watermeide, collected by 
a Mr Ballot and sent to Wilhelm Bleek in 1875 
(Leewenburg 1970), and the contemporary var- 
iants recorded by Rust (2011: 96-97), are a clear 
indication that the belief in a world under the 
water was shared by the Khoisan population 


of the Klein Karoo. Moving closer to the area 
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Qing called home, Frans Prins (2009: 191-192) 
has documented the belief in ‘water people’ 
among contemporary Bushman descendants 
in the Drakensberg (see also Francis 2007: 
107-115). Given all this, there are solid grounds 
for questioning the validity of Lewis- Williams's 
interpretation of the underwater motif in 
Qing’s stories as referring to trance. 

Returning to the Sehonghong composition 
(see C1), what has been said above makes it 
doubtful that the narrative about rain-mak- 
ing that Dia!kwain told Bleek after being 
shown Orpen’ copy actually is ‘something 
essentially similar’ (Solomon 2007: 152; cf. 
Hoff 2007: 46-47) to what Qing told Orpen. 
Given the belief, widespread in the much 
drier area from which Dia!kwain came, that 
the rain-creature was captured by the !geitan 
and dragged through the areas where they 
wished rain to fall (see Additional Note 2), it 
is only natural that the pictorial representa- 
tion of human figures dragging a quadruped 
by a rope evoked in him the stories associated 
with this belief. Qing’s explanation, as trans- 
mitted to us by Orpen, is terse and cryptic, 
and the only element that it truly has in com- 
mon with Dia!kwain’s is the assertion that the 
men are charming’ the creature and ‘catching’ 
it. ‘Charming’ in all likelihood refers to the 
soothing of the creature with an aromatic sub- 
stance, but it can be argued that here ‘catch- 
ing’ means ‘to intercept and hold’ rather than 
‘capture, and that the composition as seen by 
Qing does not represent rain-making, so an 
alternative interpretation is possible. 

A key element to support this interpretation 
is the reference to the strokes (or ‘flecks; as they 
have been called) that surround the figures as 
‘things growing under water, a detail that Dia!k- 


wain interpreted as rain. In the early literature on 
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the Sehonghong composition (Smits 1973: 32-33; 
Vinnicombe 1976: 336-338; Lewis-Williams 
1981: 34, 126, 1990b: 51-54; see also Challis, Holl- 
mann & McGranaghan 2013: 13) this feature was 
normally ignored or mentioned only in passing. 
In later years, however, Lewis-Williams (2003) 
developed an interpretation of the strokes, 
attempting to make them accord with his gen- 
eral shamanistic view of Qings comments on 
the art. After ruling out, not very persuasively, 
that Qing may have been referring to plants, 
Lewis-Williams suggests that ‘his use of the 
vaguer word “things” suggests something out of 
the ordinary, something mysterious and com- 
pares the Sehonghong composition with others 
(not numerous’) which show a similar feature 
and ‘seem to depict trance dances, rain-ani- 
mals, or other supernatural experiences’ (2003: 
71-72). Lewis-Williams suggests then that the 
strokes ‘may depict bright, luminous, neurolog- 
ically produced hallucinations that anyone who 
enters trance has the potential to see; and that 
the Khoisan identified with the supernatural 
potency present in the places where the trance 
dance was performed. “The ‘things growing 
underwater, he concludes, ‘may therefore have 
been brilliant, moving and enlarging hallucina- 
tory flashes’ (2003: 71-72). 

Yet if we consider the reference to the ‘things 
growing under water’ as a central, rather than 
marginal, aspect of Qing’s account, and bring 
into the discussion not only the notions about 
an underwater world, but also widespread 
beliefs about potent substances growing there 
that healers tried at all cost to obtain, a more 
plausible explanation emerges. As Hoff (2011: 
81) has pointed out, the “Maloti San seem to 
have believed in an underworld where [...| 
‘water plants’ [...] existed: Hoff herself (2011: 


81) has documented the belief among |Xam 


descendants of the Karoo in ‘underwater med- 
icine (mud, but also buchu and ‘underwater 
rooivergeet and Acorus calamus growing under 
water). According to Hoff, ‘certain white roots 
eaten by the Water Snake and Water People, 
were regarded as more potent and better than 
those sticking out of the water or growing at 
the edge of the water’ (2011: 81). ‘Blue mud’ 
(already mentioned by the |Xam teachers of 
Bleek and Lloyd [Lewis-Williams 2000: 279 
n3]) is also considered a drinkable, and highly 
effective, healing substance that can only be 
obtained under water (Hoff 2007: 27, 33). More 
importantly, blue mud is said to be eaten by the 
people living under water (Hoff 2011: 83). 
Again getting closer to the area Qing called 
home, we have the testimony of a Sotho man 
called Nthoa Bohlokoa, from Queens Mercy 
near Matatiele, close to the border with Leso- 
tho, who in his younger years was asked by 
notorious ‘medicine man and _ millionaire, 
Khotso Sethuntsa, to dive for him into a deep 
pool to gather certain powerful plants that 
reputedly grew only in some of these deep- 
water places. After much searching, Bohlokoa 
finally found the plant in a certain pool in 
Lesotho, near a village called Ha Mapote ‘in the 
gloom of a deep gorge at the foot of the Malutis’ 
that was shrouded in thick mist. He dived to get 
it for Khotso, but when ascending to the sur- 
face he felt that he was being dragged down by 
the creature that inhabited the pool, and only 
with difficulty did he manage to get out. The 
plant in question, he learned later, was called 
ntekwane and is considered ‘one of the luckiest 
of all the plants in southern Africa’ (Wood & 
Lewis 2007: 55-56). Khotso Sehuntsa, it must 
be said, was a Phuthi man from an area not far 
from Melikane Shelter, a spot with which he 


was familiar (Wood & Lewis 2007: 4). 


In light of this, I think that the Sehonghong 
composition could show an expedition inside 
deep waters by ritual specialists ‘spoilt by the 
dance’ aimed at gathering potent medicinal 
substances believed to be found only under 
the water. The figures that are ‘catching’ the 
snakes or water-creatures (there are two such 
creatures) do so in order to be able to gather 
in their bags the powerful and valuable ‘things 
growing under water’ that have brought them 
down there. The expedition could have taken 
place in the nearby Sehonghong river, which 
runs a few paces from the shelter, or perhaps in 


the much larger Senqu, a few kilometres away. 


Additional Note 4: Qwanciqutshaa as 
keeper and protector of the eland 


Towards the end of the story of Qwanciqutshaa 
(B4), we are told that he ‘sprinkled [canna] on 
the ground and all the Elands that had died 
became alive again: This statement has been 
interpreted as referring literally to the resur- 
rection of animals that were actually dead, 
but the reference that follows it to eland that 
arrive with assegais sticking out of their bodies 
and pursued by hunters strongly suggests that 
Qwanciqutshaas magical action does not ben- 
efit ‘all the Elands that had died, but those that, 
having been shot by the hunters with poisoned 
arrows or spears, were being pursued by them. 

The poison which Bushmen used on their 
arrows took a long time to kill their prey, which 
then had to be pursued, often for more than a 
day. I think that Orpen, or his interpreter, mis- 
understood Qing’s words, and that what the 
storyteller said was that Qwanciqutshaa neu- 
tralised the poison of the hunters, so that eland 


that had been mortally wounded recovered and 


reached the protection of Qwanciqutshaas 
abode, to which he had called them. 

The belief that, under certain circumstances, 
normally due to the violation of a taboo, the 
poison can become ineffective, was strongly 
present in the belief system of the [Xam. To 
take one example, Dia!kwain told Lloyd in 1875 
that if the hunters looked at the moon after 
having shot game, the ‘water’ (urine) of the 
moon (probably the dew) could ‘make cool’ 
the poison in their arrows. When that happens, 
‘the game arises, it goes on, while it does not 
show signs of poison; even if it had appeared as 
if it would die’ (Bleek & Lloyd 1911: 66-67; see 
also Schmidt 2013b: 95). Apparently, the ‘canna’ 
that Qwanciqutshaa sprinkles on the ground 
has the same healing power as the moons 
urine. In Qing’s story, the hunters not only 
are unable to get the eland they have shot, but 
while pursuing them, lose their way in the high 
mountains and die there of hunger and cold. In 
this way, Qwanciqutshaa exacts revenge from 
‘those people who had wanted to kill him; and 
gathers his in-laws around him. 

If this is correct, the fact that Qwanciqutshaa 
can both revive the dying eland and call them 
to his dwelling clarifies his role in the Maloti 
Bushman cosmology: he is the keeper and pro- 
tector of these antelope, and possibly also the 
force that can either give them to the hunter 
or withhold them from him. Among the [Xam 
of the Karoo, the role of protector of the eland 
(and of the other antelope) is played by Mantis 
(|kaggen), who, Dia!kwain said, ‘is accustomed 
to examine the Eland which is writhing in 
pain, and to follow the spoor of the man who 
shot it, for he wishes to see what man it is’ (D. 
Bleek 1924: 11). Dia!kwain also said that when a 


kaggen did his best to 


hunter had shot an eland, 





induce him to break the taboos to be followed 


in such cases, and in this way cause the poi- 
son to ‘cool’ and become ineffectual (D. Bleek 
1932b: 236, 2005: 71). According to Hoff (2012: 
46), this allows us to consider Mantis ‘a ‘Master 
of Animals’ figure among the /Xam (see also 
Lewis-Williams 1981: 122-124; Schmidt 2013b: 
94-96). Hoff quotes Guenther (1999: 63), who 
says that among the |Xam, the Hai-||hom and 
!Kung, ‘the divine role of ‘spirit keeper of the 
animals’ was assumed by the trickster-god. 

It is thus unusual that in the Drakens- 
berg this role is played by a different charac- 
ter. Yet we must remember that Qing told 
Orpen that Qwanciqutshaa was one of the 
‘three great chiefs [...] who had great power: 
His control, as an agent of Cagn, of the herds 
of eland created by the latter made of him a 
very powerful being indeed. No doubt, it is in 
this capacity that Cagn ‘gives orders’ through 
Qwanciqutshaa. According to Arbousset (1868 
[1846]: 253), the Maccolong (Magolong, in 
south-western Lesotho?) Bushmen said that 
when there was ‘a deficiency of game, it was 
because Kaagn (= Cagn) was ‘refusing them’ 
the animals. The “Master of Animals’ figure is 
found in other parts of Africa, and indeed of 
the world (see the African parallels discussed 
by Schmidt 2013b: 99-100). Lewis-Williams 
(2013a: 80, see also 2010: 10), pointing to the 
similarities between Cagn and Qwanciqutshaa, 
suggests that the latter ‘may be seen as a kind 
of alter ego of Cagn. He also suggests that the 
parallels ‘raise the question as to whether the 
two beings are a remnant of an earlier belief in 
two gods, the kind of theology one finds now in 
the Kalahari. My own impression is that Cagn 
and Qwanciqutshaa are separate entities and 
that establishing his identity as custodian of the 
eland opens the way for interpreting differently 


the representations of dying eland in rock art. 
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Figure 4.1 


The Upper Gariep or Senqu river valley. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 


CHAPTER 4 


Notes on Qing’s own language 


Menan du Plessis 


Introduction 


Ithough Joseph Orpen’ purpose in taking Qing with him on his military campaign 
A.. 1873 was to use his skills as a scout, he appreciated that Qing’s presence might also 
give him the opportunity to obtain an explication of the rock paintings seen along the route 
through the Maloti mountains. To men of the time like Orpen, it probably seemed axiomatic 
that these paintings, which included depictions of numerous wild animals and ‘the chase, 
could only have been created by “Bushmen, whose most recent forebears were known to 
have subsisted entirely by hunting, and who were seen not only as a distinct ‘race, but also 
as the sole original inhabitants of the region. The testimony of the ‘Bushman, named Qing’ 
would accordingly have been seen as uniquely informed by direct knowledge of the ancient 
and pristine traditions presumed to lie behind the paintings. Even today, Orpen’s ‘A Glimpse 
into the Mythology of the Maluti Bushmen’ (18742) is considered a ‘source of information 
regarding the symbolic and mythological worlds of the Southern San populations of the 
Maloti-Drakensberg’ (McGranaghan et al. 2013: 137). 

The information that Orpen transmitted for us includes around two dozen words from 
Qing’s ‘own language, and it is these small shards that are the main subject of this chapter, 
on the assumption that a language may itself be a part of the historical record, and may have 
things to tell us about its speakers. This chapter will try to show that these few words point 
to the reality that, far from being pristine, Qing’s language was suffused with elements from 
both Khoekhoe and southern Bantu’ languages — where some of the introduced words are 


localised in distribution and no doubt were only incorporated at a relatively recent time, 





1 For an explanation of the term ‘Bantu’ as it is applied in its strict and original sense to a family of languages, see 
Du Plessis (20142 fn. 11). 
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Figure 4.2 


Detail from the third page of Joseph Orpen’s manuscript 
titled, ‘A glimpse into the mythology of the Maluti 
Bushmen, describing the languages spoken by Qing. 


National Library of South Africa (Cape Town campus). Scan: Antenie 
Carstens (2015). 


while others must have been present from 
the outset in the broader !Ui family to which 
his language probably belonged. While cur- 
rent discussions often focus on interactions 
between !Ui-speaking hunter-gatherers and 
Sotho-Tswana or Neguni-speaking farmers, 
the evidence of Qing’s own language reminds 
us that there must also have been longstand- 
ing interactions between !Ui-speaking hunt- 
er-gathers and Khoekhoe-speaking herders.’ 
It will emerge in addition that at least some 


aspects of Qing’s vocabulary seem to reflect 





2 Of course, not all speakers of Khoekhoe Khoe varieties 
were always in possession of flocks, as the early Cape 
records reflect, while speakers of the related Kalahari 
Khoe languages were mostly hunter-gatherers — as 
were the speakers of some Bantu languages, as well as 
speakers of languages belonging to the !Ui-Taa and Ju 
families. The lumping together of all Kalahari hunt- 
er-gatherers, including speakers of Khoe languages 
such as Naro, G||ana-G|ui and Kua, under the general 
rubric of ‘San, blurs significant differences. 


ON THE TRAIL OF QING AND ORPEN 


Be ao may 


a Phuthi (or possibly Xhosa)? origin, but 
whether this should be taken to imply a more 
general degree of cultural assimilation is a 
moot point. 

Orpens paper has generated sharply 
debated rival interpretations over the years, 
most famously involving inferences about 
shamans and trance states versus inferences 


about quasi-mythical or spirit beings, dead 





3 Bantu languages are referred to in this chapter by their 
standard English names. Contrary to popular belief, 
very few (if any) of these English language names are 
‘colonial impositions’: in the majority of cases they are 
adopted endonyms, which is to say, the names used by 
speakers themselves — simply expressed as they should 
be, in naturalised English versions. Obviously we do 
not (at least not without great affectation) speak about 
‘Deutsch when we mean German, just as we do not 
say ‘Espanol rather than Spanish, or ‘isiZulu’ rather 
than Zulu. The same principle is conversely followed 
by speakers of other languages, so that someone 
speaking or writing in South African Nama, for 
example, properly refers to English in that language as 
‘Hurigowab, meaning ‘Sea (people's) language, just as 
someone speaking or writing in Zulu correctly refers 
to Afrikaans as ‘isiBhunu’ and English as ‘isiNgisi, 
while someone speaking Sotho talks about Afrikaans 
as ‘Seburu’ and English as “Senyesemane’ — without en- 
countering objections from speakers of the languages 
referred to. 


sorcerers and death states (see Solomon 2006 
for an overview and references).* This chap- 
ter does not undertake any similar venture, 
and makes no attempt to read meanings into 
words - far less project broader meanings 
onto the text - but rather focuses specifically 
on the linguistic evidence, while attempting 
occasionally to ‘walk the text back; in an effort 
to uncover particular words that may have 


been used either by Qing or the interpreters. 


Notes on the languages other than 
Qing’s that feature in the text 


Orpen tells us (1874a: 3) that he noted Qing’s 
‘fragmentary stories’ as nearly as he could, 
adding that ‘they either varied a little, or I 
failed to understand him accurately when 
speaking through different translators. A key 
piece of further information Orpen supplies 
is that ‘the language [Qing] spoke best besides 
his own was that of the ‘Baphuti, a hybrid 
dialect between the Basuto and Amazizi lan- 


guages (Fig. 4.2).° It seems likely, then, that 





4 Fora further list of interpretive studies that have 
taken Qing’s accounts as their point of departure, see 
McGranaghan et al. (2013: 138) and Lewis- Williams 
(20134: 1). 

5 Inhis history of the Sotho people, Ellenberger (Ellen- 
berger & McGregor 1912: 24-30), who acknowledges 
his debt to Azariel Sekese (1893), describes how an 
offshoot of the ‘Mazizi’ came from the vicinity of the 
Tugela river (Zulu Thukela, Sotho Lethuela) in the east, 
having left in the wake of a feud caused by the killing 
of an eland and a dispute between rival chiefs over 
the right to eat it. After crossing the Drakensberg, this 
group settled among the Phuthing on the Namaha- 

di river. The Zizi learned the language of their new 
neighbours and adopted their seboko, or clan emblem, 
the duiker (phuthi). Following another dispute over an 
eland, the group migrated again and this time came 
into contact with groups of the Fokeng and Kwena. 
Ellenberger continues the story of the Phuthi and their 


in his conversations with Orpen, Qing used 
Phuthi, with the occasional insertion of words 
or phrases from his own first language. Since 
Orpen mentions more than one translator, it 
is possible, as has often been proposed (see 
discussion and references provided elsewhere 
in this volume by José de Prada-Samper) 
that one of these intermediaries first trans- 
lated Qing’s Phuthi into Sotho, while another 
then translated this into English or perhaps a 
variety of Dutch, which Orpen could at least 
follow, aided by his own knowledge of Sotho, 
which was probably limited (as noted else- 
where in this volume by John Wright). This 
is suggested by the cases where a ‘Bushman’ 
word is given in tandem with a Sotho equiv- 
alent, as for example, in the comments con- 
cerning a bird ‘called moti in Sesuto, and 
qouka in Bushman language, as well as those 
about another bird called the ‘tintinyane, - 


gingininya in Bushman: 


Phuthi 

Although Phuthi has often in the past been 
classified simply as part of the tekela® sub- 
group of the Nguni languages, together with 
languages such as Swati, Hlubi and Baca 
(Herbert & Bailey 2002: 62), Simon Donnelly 
(1999: 99) refers to the morphological study 
by Godfrey Mzamane (1949), ‘which enables 
Phuthi to be convincingly established as a 


eventual submission to Moshoeshoe in other chapters 
(1912: 159-164; 190-191), from which it emerges that 
the Phuthi later became cattle raiders who made many 
forays into Xhosa territories. 


ON 


Nguni languages such as Zulu and Xhosa are of the 
‘zunda type, whereas Swati is ‘tekela. The differences 
are seen in examples such as Zulu izimbuzi, Swati tim- 
buti goats’) and Zulu umfazi, Swati umfati ((woman, 
wife’), while speakers of zunda languages refer to Swati 
itself as “Swazi, and the “Matiti’ as the ‘Amazizi: 
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Sotho-Nguni hybrid’ In Donnelly’s own the- 
sis (2007) and subsequent publications (for 
example 2013), he shows the deep nature of 
the Sotho influences, which include not only 
aspects of lexis and morphology but also pho- 
nology and syntax. Donnelly (2007: 21) makes 
the point that the intensity of the impact points 


to an extensive period of contact with Sotho 
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Figure 4.3 
Page 5457 of Lucy Lloyd’s notebooks, showing the word for 
‘tame’ in |Xam. 


Image: University of Cape Town Libraries (2015). 


and certainly an initial stage of bilingualism 
on the part of the original Nguni-speaking 
community. 


When Donnelly carried out his fieldwork 
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in the mid-1990s, about five or six gener- 
ations after Orpen’ meeting with Qing in 
1873, he found most speakers of Phuthi living 
in the south-eastern parts of Lesotho, where 
the main town of the region is Qachas Nek. 
He also found that most speakers of Phuthi 
today also speak Sotho, although a few are 
bilingual in Phuthi and Xhosa. It is difficult 
to state with any certainty whether such bilin- 
gualism would have been the norm during 
the nineteenth century, although there would 
undoubtedly have been individuals with some 
proficiency - then as now - in more than one 
language. Donnelly also notes (2007: 36) that 
while he recorded a number of tales in Phuthi, 
all of the speakers said they were simply trans- 


lating stories they already knew in Sotho. 


Sotho 

The Sotho-Tswana languages (and to a lesser 
degree the Nguni languages) are character- 
ised by exceedingly rich tense and aspect sys- 
tems, where the micro-distinctions capable of 
expression through complex multi-verb con- 
structions may defy easy translation into Eng- 
lish (Doke 1950: 202-214; Doke & Mofokeng 
1985: 245-298; Cole 1995: 286-310). It is pos- 
sible that a few minor obscurities in the text 
may be attributable to such subtleties. For 
example, the use of the adverb ‘mostly’ in the 
sentence describing the men who ‘live mostly 
under water’ may reflect an attempt to trans- 
late one of these. 

Apart from its probable use by one or 
more of the translators, the Sotho language 
occasionally crops up in oblique references. 
For example, Orpen mentions in a footnote 
(1874a: 10) that he did not obtain the name 
of the ‘circular dance of men and women, but 


added that ‘Basutos call it Moqgoma. Thomas 


ON THE TRAIL OF QING AND ORPEN 


Arbousset described a dance that caused some 
of its performers to collapse and suffer nose- 
bleeds, which he said, however, was ‘called 
mokoma, or the dance of blood’ (Arbousset 
& Daumas 1846: 247).”? Although the French 
missionary never indicated any clicks, it is 
possible in this instance that the word really 
had no click. The kéma in Sotho was the ‘spe- 
cial song sung during the night when boys 
are being initiated, but could also refer to 
the ‘initiation secret. Mabille and Dieterlin’s 
Sotho dictionary tells us (1988: 195) that the 
term mokdma was an ‘alternative name of a 
lethuela, who was the ‘leader of people seized 
by motheketheke, where the latter referred to 
‘a kind of nervous disorder or possession by 
spirits. (The Sotho word goma, on the other 
hand, was a term for the ‘wooden or leather 
cover or sheath worn on the penis by Xhosa 
men in old times.) Of course, the root mean- 
ing ‘a dance’ is reflected also in Nguni words 
such as Zulu ingoma (‘a dance song performed 
at festivals’) and umngoma (‘a diviner’) (Doke 
et al. 1990: 557), and that it is ultimately Bantu 
rather than Khoesan is suggested by the occur- 
rence of cognate forms in other Bantu lan- 
guages, such as the term mngoma (‘a dance’) 
in Nyanja. As has been noted by others (e.g. 
Solomon 2008: 67), the word for this dance in 
Qing’s own language may have been similar to 
the |Xam word ||keng. It is interesting, never- 
theless, that in Dia!kwain’s responses (Digital 
Bleek and Lloyd: Lloyd 1(071): 5756) to a copy 
of a rock painting, he used the verb !kéa for 
‘dance, and identified the ‘dancing stick as a 


!koa-!kéa ka |kha. 





7 Arbousset also gives mokoma as Seroa for ‘bleeding at 
the nose (Arbousset & Daumas 1846: 247), which is 
unusual, since the Tswana word is mokola. 


The word ‘spoil’ that occurs so frequently 
in the text has been much debated (see for 
example Lewis- Williams 1981, Solomon 2008, 
Wessels 2014, and notes in this volume by De 
Prada-Samper), mainly because of the variety 
of contexts in which it is used, with meanings 
that include ‘make wild; ‘die’ and ‘break: Inso- 
far as some of these wider intepretations focus 
on uses of the English word ‘spoilt, they are 
of course operating at about a fourth remove 
from any word or words that Qing himself 
might conceivably have had in mind. Any 
adduced nexus of meanings may have been 
specific to a word from only one of the lan- 
guages used in the course of translation, such 
as the workhorse verb -senya, which is used 
throughout the Sotho-Tswana languages to 
express a range of meanings, from ‘spoil, 
destroy, damage’ to ‘seduce’ and ‘waste. The 
extended form -senyéha in Sotho may mean 
‘become spoiled, destroyed; become bad’ as 
well as ‘die (Mabille & Dieterlin 1988: 456), 
while in Northern Sotho, senses include 
‘transgress, sin’ (Kriel 1983: 280-281). 

It is not certain that Qing’s own language 
— or any of the !Ui-Taa languages - contained 
a single word with the same degree of poly- 
semy. For example, in one of the partially par- 
allel texts from the |Xam corpus, Dia!kwain 
explained how the game were once tame, but 
were taught to fear human beings by !Ko%m 
ta hi,’ who beat the animals so that they 
became wild (Digital Bleek & Lloyd: Lloyd 
1(068): 5457;). The [Xam word used here for 
‘beat’ is !kau, and nowhere in this version is 


there an expression that might be construed 





8 The superscript ‘q indicates a pharyngealised vowel, 
and is used here in place of the small hook that 
Wilhelm Bleek and Lucy Lloyd wrote below vowels to 
indicate this feature. 


ie 


Figure 4.4 

Detail from the sixteenth page of Joseph Orpen’s 
manuscript titled, ‘A glimpse into the mythology of the 
Maluti Bushmen, showing various corrections. 


National Library of South Africa (Cape Town campus). 
Scan: Antenie Carstens (2015). 


as ‘spoil, though the superficially similar (but 
different) word !kdu: meant “become bad, be 
in pain, be ill: Given that [Xam contained a 
high number of loanwords from Khoekhoe 
sources (Traill 2007), it may be significant 
that !khau in Nama means ‘become mad/ 
insane/ demented (and hence frenzied)’ while 
!khaul!khau means ‘make wild, drive into a 
frenzy (animal)’ (Haacke & Eiseb 2002: 346). 
(The word +ka-ka used by Dia!kwain for ‘tame’ 
(Fig. 4.3) is almost certainly a borrowing from 
a Khoekhoe source - probably a western vari- 
ety of Kora, since it occurred in eastern Kora 
as ¢kx'u.) Then again, in [Kam accounts of sor- 
cerers dances, nosebleeds associated with the 
dance, and sorcerers who have died, there is 
no context in which a word meaning ‘spoiled’ 
is used. While Dia!kwain said (Digital Bleek 
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e& Lloyd: Lloyd 1(071): 5767) that during the 
dance the sorcerer’s inside stayed ‘cool, and 
that if he took off his mantle ‘he would trem- 
ble, he would be cold, the word he used for 
‘tremble’ was !kou-kn, and its initial transla- 
tion as ‘fall down (based erroneously on the 
meaning of a similar word) is crossed out. 
Curiously enough, another Nama word !khau 
means ‘interrupt (especially dancing), take a 
break; break’ (Haacke & Eiseb 2002: 346). 
The identification of the quadruped in one 
of the paintings as a ‘snake’ has also been 
the subject of extensive discussion (see De 
Prada-Samper, Additional Note 1, this vol- 
ume) and has occasionally been attributed 
to some error of translation. Of course, the 
rain hunt featured prominently in tradi- 
tional practices of the early Sotho-Tswana 
people (Hoffmann 1915/1916; Schapera 1971), 
while among the Northern Sotho the animal 
typically hunted was the kgokong e ntsho, or 
black wildebeest (Kriel 1983: 113), for which 


the Zulu cognate is inkonkoni. (Perhaps it is 


only a coincidence that the name recorded by 
Arbousset for ‘eland’ in the Free State Seroa 
was kong — uniquely for !Ui.) At the same time, 
the distantly similar sekgukguni may be used 
in Sotho for a thing that ‘creeps or crawls. It 
seems additionally notable that Kora géegée 
referred to a ‘snake with a spot on its head; 
water snake’ (Engelbrecht 1928: 15). 

In fact, as De Prada-Samper comments in 
his annotations, and as has also been noted by 
Sigrid Schmidt (1998) and discussed by Anne 
Solomon (1997: 9), this ambiguity of refer- 
ence is by no means unusual in the broader 
southern African context. In some of the Zulu 
folklore collected by Henry Callaway (1868a) 
there are echoes of it in accounts of the rain- 
bow, also known as uthingo lwenkosikazi (‘the 
queens bow, where ‘bow’ here refers to one 
of the curved poles formerly used in the con- 
struction of a traditional house). One of Call- 
aways interlocutors explained (1868a: 295) as 


follows: 


Men say the rainbow [umnyama] is one of the 
rods of the great house [uthingo Ilwendlu nkulu], 
which appears in the heaven when the heaven 
rains; when it appears, it again becomes fine. 
As to what I have heard, they say it lives with 
a snake [inyoka], that is, where the rainbow is, 
there is also a snake. But for my part, I did not 
see any snake. And others say, it lives with a 


sheep [imvu]. But I did not see any sheep.® 





9 There are intriguing similarities between the Zulu 
accounts and those elicited from the |Kam speaker 
Dia!kwain in response to copies of various rock 
paintings. For example, Dia!kwain (Digital Bleek & 
Lloyd: Lloyd 1(076): 6066) referred to the rainbow 
using the term |khoé, which he himself translated 
as the Dutch word paale, explaining that it meant ‘a 
curved stick, used in making a Bushman house. One 
of several words for ‘rainbow in Namibian Khoekhoe 
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Table 1 
The KHOE family. Based largely on Vossen (2013) and Giildemann and Fehn (2014). 


(KHOE-Kwadi)? 


| 















(Kwadi) KHOE 
Khoekhoe Kalahari 
17th/18th C. Cape varieties West East 
Kora, Xiri Kxoe: Khwe, ||Ani, Buga, etc. Shua: Ts’ixa. Danisi, Deti, Cara, Xaise 
Northern Cape Nama Naro Tshwa: Cua, Kua, Tsua 


Nama, Dama, Hei|[Om 


_] In the past people used to refer to the Namibian varieties of Khoekhoe 


as Nama, but since this caused offence to the Damara and Heil(Om, 
who speak different dialects of the same language, the official name 
is now Khoekhoegowab. 


While speakers of some KHOE languages, particularly those of 
the Kalahari branch, were traditionally hunter-gatherers (or ‘Sar), 
others, such as the Khoikhoi of the early Cape, were often herders. 
Needless to say, such cultural distinctions have no more bearing on 
the classification of languages than distinctions made on the basis of 
physiological stereotypes! The languages of the Kalahari branch were 
once identified as ‘Central Bushman’ (D. Bleek 1927) on account of 
the lifestyle of their speakers, which helped to delay recognition of 
the obvious family connection. The original term was later revised 
to ‘Central Khoesan, and some linguists now use this name for the 
whole of the KHOE family (see Vossen 2013). Westphal’s term “Tshu- 
Khwe’ (1963: 251) for the Kalahari varieties is no longer used. 


The KHOE group reflects far greater internal branching and dialectal 
diversity than the JU and !Ui-Taa groups, and is probably rather older 
than either of these. Languages of the Kalahari branch in some cases 
have typological properties that set them apart from the Khoekhoe 
branch, although it is not always clear whether a particular Kalahari 
feature is an innovation or a retained archaism. Tom Giildemann 
(2014a) proposes an areal scenario to account for the emergence of 
the Kalahari varieties. 





||Gana: ||Gana, |Gui, +Haba 


_} A property shared by all KHOE languages is the sub-categorisation 


of nouns as ‘masculine, ‘feminine’ or ‘common, where assignment 
is epistemic where natural gender applies, but otherwise arbitrary, 
although masculine gender may be associated with long objects 
(Nama haib, ‘stick’) and the feminine with smaller and more rounded 
objects (Nama hais, ‘bush’).. The genders of nouns in Khoekhoe vari- 
eties of KHOE are expressed by the ‘masculine’ suffixes —b(i) ~-m/(i) 
(plural -ku or -ku(a)), and the ‘feminine’ sufhx -s (plural -di or - 
ti). A singular for the common (or neutral) gender is occasionally 
expressed by -i (with plural -n). In some Kalahari varieties, the gen- 
ders may be expressed through agreement morphology alone, while 
the morphemes associated with the genders may differ slightly from 
those of Khoekhoe varieties. Some Kalahari varieties do not dis- 
tinguish Exclusive and Inclusive reference in the interlocutive per- 
sons, and may omit the pronominal base in the case of the absolute 
pronouns. 


The KHOE languages, in contrast to the JU and !Ui-Taa languages, 
often prefer to place the verb at the end of a clause (SOV). They also 
feature postpositions (NP-Adposition) rather than prepositions. 


Some linguists (Giildemann 20042) believe that the extinct Angolan 
language Kwadi was related to the KHOE languages 
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Table 2 
The JU and !Ui-Taa (or TUU) groups of southern African Khoesan languages. Based on various sources, including 


Vossen (2013) and Giildemann and Fehn (2014). 


(KX’A)? 


hee SR 


JU (‘Northern Bushmar’) E. +Hoan 
Ju)’hoan (si) (Southern JU) 

‘Auer’ or |/Kx’au-|len (NI) 

'Xaa, or !Xun (Central JU) 

‘!Kun’ (NIT) 

'Xad, or !Xun (Northern JU) 


I The list is not exhaustive, and internal divisions within some groups 


are still debated. Several names are not strictly glossonyms (names 
for languages) but merely endogenous or exogenous names for 
speaker communities. Roman numbers reflect the designations used 
by Dorothea Bleek in her Bushman Dictionary (1956). Alternative 
spellings reflect different conventions. 


The re-spelling of Westphal’s !Kwi as !Ui appears to date from 
Guldemann and Vossen (2000). The renaming of Dorothea Bleek’s 
Southern Bushman and Westphal’s !Ui-Taa as TUU is suggested by 
Guldemann (2004b). +Khomani, which Westphal (1963) identified as 
N|huki, appears to have been closely related to varieties of “N|uu’ (or 
N||ng) documented over the past decade or so, following the redis- 
covery of a few elderly speakers in the 1990s (Crawhall 2004). Gtilde- 
mann (2006) has determined that |Nusa (SVI) was close to [Xam (SI). 


For a recent re-examination of extinct varieties of Taa, see Gilde- 
mann (2014b) and Christfried Naumann (2014). 


Heine and Honken (2010) link Eastern +Hoan and JU, and propose 
the name KX for the unified group. 


Both the JU and TUU groups have systems of noun-classification 
reflected in a set of multiple genders similar to those of Bantu lan- 
guages. (These do not make reference to any semantic category of 
natural gender, such as ‘masculine’ or ‘feminine.) While these gen- 
ders are now largely covert, being mostly visible only in the selection 
of pronouns, languages of the !Ui and Taa groups make some lim- 
ited use of gender-indicative noun suffixes, while both JU and TUU 
groups have dialects where the nouns still carry some prefixes. It is 
likely that all these languages were formerly prefixing. The existence 
of only a two-gender system in the !Ui language |Kam was recognised 


— 


TUU (‘Southern Bushman’) 





Taa a Ui i 


1X66, or !Xoon (SV) [Xam (ka !ke) (SI) 
’Auo (SIV) |Nuu sa (SVIa) 
Kulha:si (SIVb) N||ng (!ke) (SIa) 


+Khomani/N|huki/N|uu (SIa) 
+Ung (kwe) (SIIb) 

‘Seroa (SIId) 

1Ga ('ne) (STIe) 

[Xe (gwi) (SHI) 


by Bleek and Lloyd, who noted (1911:147) that this was ‘probably the 
scanty remains of a former more extensive classification of nouns. 
The genders can most simply be referred to in terms of their paired 
singular-plural pronouns, and it is notable that nouns assigned to the 
pronominal gender ka/ka in JU varieties frequently have counter- 
parts (with an overall similarity in form and meaning) in the ha/ha 
gender of Taa (Du Plessis 2009: 232). 


Languages of both groups favour a ‘verb-medial’ sentence pattern 
(SVO) that places the verb after the subject and before an object. Both 
groups use a few basic morphemes plus a range of verbal auxiliaries 
to express some types of negation as well as tense, aspect and modal- 
ity, and to impart directional implications. So-called ‘double verbs’ 
(often actual serial verbs) or verbs with grammaticalised extensions 
are found in both JU and TUU groups (but also in KHOE languages). 
While a few basic adjectives are found, most descriptive modifiers 
are either derived from nouns or else are verbal forms used in asso- 
ciation with a relative construction, much as in the Bantu languages. 


Both the JU and TUU languages feature a high proportion of loan- 
words from KHOE sources, and often also contain borrowings from 
neighbouring Bantu languages. While the varieties of JU and TUU 
respectively show a relatively small degree of internal dialectal dif- 
ferentiation, it should be noted that the differences between JU and 
TUU (and even between Taa and !Ui) are sufficient to prevent mutual 
comprehension, and many linguists still doubt that the two main 
groups are even related at all. Apart from extensive differences in 
their typology and morphology, some of the so-called “basic words’ 
in these two families are expressed by completely different roots 
(much as is also seen, of course, when western and eastern groups of 
Bantu languages within southern Africa are compared). 
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Another speaker (Callaway 1868a: 294) added: 


[...] they say that a man who is being prepared 
to be a diviner goes into a pool which has an 
umnyama in it, and the umnyama does not eat 
him, but bedaubs him with coloured clay; and 
he comes out of the pool with snakes entwined 


about his body, and goes home with them. 


Qing’s own language 


The remainder of this chapter will focus on 
the Khoesan variety that probably constituted 
Qing’s own language, or at least the language 
of his ancestors. The Khoesan (or Khoisan) 
languages of southern Africa fall into three or 
four distinct groups, namely the Khoe, Ju and 
'Ui-Taa families. (There is of course no such 
thing as a ‘San’ family.) These groups are set 
out in Tables 1 and 2 on pages 108 and 109. 

Naturally it should not be assumed that 
these very diverse families are necessar- 
ily related to one another. While languages 
from the different groups reflect much shared 
material, some linguists believe these com- 
monalities indicate prolonged contact rather 
than relationship: various papers proposing a 
controversial areal scenario for the Kalahari 
region are collected in Tom Giildemann and 
Anne-Marie Fehn’s Beyond ‘Khoisan’ (2014) 
(see Du Plessis 2015 for a review). 

As far as the !Ui languages are concerned, 
all of the recorded varieties contained numer- 
ous loanwords from Khoekhoe sources (Traill 


2007), while in multiple cases they even 


is tuu!hanab, where tuu means ‘rain, and where !hanab 
may be interpreted in a number of ways, including 
‘pole of Nama rush-hut frame’ (Haacke & Eiseb 2002: 
330). 
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universally shared the same borrowings (Du 
Plessis, in prep). This points to their uptake 
prior to the divergence of these varieties from 
the !Ui-Taa parent, which must have been a 
relatively recent event (Du Plessis 2014b). 
There are also instances where individual !Ui 
dialects reflected localised and therefore even 
more recent Khoekhoe incorporations, such 
as the Kora terms for horses’ coat colours in 
+Ungkwe (Meinhof 1928/29). 

Since Qing evidently did not speak a 
Khoekhoe variety - which would have been 
immediately recognisable — it is fair to assume 
that his language belonged to the !Ui family, 
and it was long ago suggested by Wilhelm 
Bleek (1874a: 12; and see Traill 2002: 40) that 
the variety closest to Qing’s was in all likeli- 
hood the Orange Free State ‘Seroa’® briefly 
documented by Arbousset in 1836. 

The vocabulary of the Orange Free State 
Seroa (Arbousset & Daumas 1846: 250-254) 
includes a number of words, such as tubitso- 
ana (a girl’) and motaka (‘a servant’), which 
are clearly Bantu and were probably obtained 
from a language similar to Sotho. (One of the 
Phuthi words for ‘girl is itfobhi, for which 
the Sotho cognate is thépe, as compared with 
Swati intfombatana and Xhosa intombazana.) 
A few of the words, such as itolo (‘yesterday’), 
are from a tekela Nguni source such as Swati or 
Phuthi. Since the missionaries did not attempt 
to indicate any clicks, the phonetic substance 
of most of the remaining words can only be 
guessed at. The identity of the language as a 
!Ui variety is nonetheless suggested by the 
presence of a word that seems to have fea- 


tured a bilabial click, namely pko (‘firewood), 





10 The Sotho word seroa is of course a generic term. A 
cognate form often seen in other Bantu languages is 
kitwa. 


which may be compared with |Xam Oho 
(‘tree, bush, wood, stick’). A few other words, 
including kaa (‘an arm’), nga (‘a wife’), koang 
koang (‘the stars’), tlauke (‘blood’) and kui (‘a 
bird’), similarly suggest themselves as hav- 
ing been at least !Ui-like, given their resem- 
blance to the [Xam |ka (‘hand’), |ha (‘wife’), 
|kua‘ |kua‘ (‘stars’), |xaukn (‘blood’) and |kui: 


(‘a small bird species’). (On the other hand, it 





is possible that the word for ‘wife’ was simply 
the Xhosa umka (‘wife’).) Like other !Ui vari- 
eties, the Orange Free State Seroa seems to 
have included a number of loanwords from a 
Khoekhoe source, such as kii (‘fire’) and ngeng 
(‘a hut’), which may be compared with |Xam 
|i and ||neing respectively, but also with Nama 
|aeb (‘fire’) and either ||ganis (‘a shelter, wind- 
break’) or ||anais (‘dwelling place’).” 

Determining the exact variety spoken by 
Qing is made difficult by the fact that of the 
two dozen or so words in the Qing-Orpen 
text represented as ‘Bushman, more than a 
third are proper nouns, while the remain- 
der include at least one, canna (‘herb used in 
making charms’) that is probably Khoekhoe 
in origin, and another, tsha (‘eland’) that may 
be of Bantu origin, as will be discussed else- 
where below. There are nevertheless signs that 
at least a few of the words must have belonged 
to a !Ui variety. These indicators include the 
use of -gn in association with some of the plu- 
ral forms, the seeming use of !ke for ‘people’ in 
Qogn-gé, and lexical items such as the terms 
for two bird species, geru and qgouka. 


As it happens, Qing’s own name is itself 





11 It is probably one of these last words, with a reduced 
vowel, that occurs in the name of the !Ui-speaking 
N||ng !ke or ‘Home people’. They should not be 
confused with similar-seeming but entirely different 
words for ‘eland’ in the Ju languages. 


unusual for a Khoesan language, in that it 
reflects a high front vowel i after the (post) 
alveolar click !. A combination of this kind is 
rarely found outside the Nguni languages and 
Sotho,” and so it is equally intriguing that the 
Phuthi chief Moorosi’s nickname, Qhengha, is 
said to have been given to him by ‘the Bush- 
men (Ellenberger & McGregor 1912: 28). 


The words from Qing’s own language, as 
recorded by Orpen 


Turning to the words from Qing’s own lan- 
guage, it will be helpful for comparative pur- 
poses to attempt transliterations, using some 
of the more common conventions for Khoe- 
san languages. These rewritten versions are 
shown in the discussion sets 1—4. 

Proper nouns are inevitably difficult to 
interpret, given that they may be old and 
inherited words, sometimes subjected to pop- 
ular etymologising or reanalysis in the past 
(Lass 1973). With this in mind, only a few ten- 


tative comments will be made. 


1. Cagn 

As has been suggested by many commenta- 
tors, beginning with Wilhelm Bleek (1874a), 
it is a plausible assumption that Qing’s Cagn 
(|A-gn) was the ‘same’ being as the Mantis 
|Ka-ggan, who played a prominent role in the 
mythology of the |Xam speakers. He may also 
have been the counterpart of the |A’an of the 





12 Tony Traill (1985: 89-92) identified a “back vowel 
constraint’ in the phonotactics of Khoesan languages 
whereby clicks generally disallow a following front 
vowel such as i or e. Exceptions most often occur in 
association with the dental and palato-alveolar clicks | 
and +, and even these can usually be attributed to the 
fronting of an original back vowel. 


Discussion set 1 


Proper nouns: personal names for members of Cagn’s family 


Reference or meaning Qing’s word Transliteration 
1 ‘First being; a chief Cagn |A-gn 
2 Wife of Cagn Coti |O-ti (2) 
3 Son of Cagn, a chief Cogaz |O-gaz(V) 
4 Son of Cagn Gewi |Gui 
5 Achief Qwanciqutshaa !U-a-nli-!u-tfaa (?) 


[Xegwi of Lake Chrissie near Swaziland (Pot- 
gieter 1955: 30). It would be a stretch, though, 
to equate the name with Kaang, the ‘chief or 
petty king’ referred to by Arbousset (Arbous- 
set & Daumas 1846: 253), who seems to have 
been the same figure as the ‘God’ or ‘spirit’ 
Qeng mentioned by Dornan (1909: 448). 

In the second story, Cagn tells his son Gcwi 
to undo the mischief he has caused by kill- 
ing the eland child, and instructs him to start 
churning some of the eland’s blood in a pot, 
where this process involved twirling the churn- 
stick ‘by rubbing the upright stick between the 
palms of his hand’). While this action suggests 
the traditional mixing of medicines on the 
part of early African chiefs in some societies 
for a range of purposes, including rain-mak- 
ing, a similar action was associated with the 
use of fire sticks to make fire, sometimes in a 
ritual context, and it may be that we are even 
intended to make this connection, given that 
the [Xam nickname for the Mantis used by his 
wife (!Kauruwo) was ||Kangdoro. Often trans- 
lated as “Tinderbox-owner, the doro compo- 
nent is a Khoekhoe word (probably originally 
from a Bantu language) for the fire-drill, or 


‘male’ fire stick. The action of the mantis as 





13 A similar-seeming word dorob was used by Kora com- 
munities for the traditional initiation school of young 


it seems to stand on its two ‘hind legs’ and rub 
its ‘hands’ briskly is probably what gave rise to 
this name, as well as Tswana nicknames such 
as seremapetlo, where Tswana sepethlo refers 
to a ‘stirring stick. The Xhosa verb —phehla 
means ‘twirl a fire stick, make fire, while the 
extended form —phehlelela has a number of 
meanings, including ‘initiate a doctor: 

In the story, Gcwis magical churning 
caused a scattering of the eland’s blood, which 
turned at first into snakes. It is intriguing to 
consider that Qing’s own words for ‘blood’ 
and ‘snake’ would probably have been similar 
to such !Ui words as |Xam ||xaukn for ‘blood’ 
and +Khomani |kx?au for ‘snake. Obviously 
these words are not identical, but the near-re- 
semblances would perhaps have been appre- 
ciated by an audience used to wordplay and 
the kind of punning narrative device where 
a physical transformation is suggested by a 
segue involving two similar-sounding words. 
(As it happens, the commonly used !Ui-Taa 
word |kx?au (‘snake’) is a loan from a Khoek- 
hoe source, while the word for ‘blood’ in the 


Khoekhoe language Kora is | aub.) 


2, 3. Coti and Cogaz 
In his remarks, Wilhelm Bleek (1874a) suggested 


men (Engelbrecht 1936: 220). 
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a possible correlation between the name Coti 
and the [Xam name for the Mantis’ wife, 
[Hunntu !katt!katten, where /huinn refers to 
a dassie. He further suggested that the name 
Cogaz could perhaps be compared with that of 
|Kaggen’s son-in-law, |Kwammanga. As he him- 
self added, though, the suggested connections 
are tenuous, since it is unlikely that the two plain 
clicks at the beginning of the names Coti and 
Cogaz would correspond in one case with an 
aspirated click but in another with a plain one. 

The suggested morpheme division here 
into Co-ti and Co-gaz is guided by the consid- 
eration that both t and g are unlikely to occur 
as second consonants in a standard Khoesan 
stem. The sufhxes arrived at, however, are not 
obviously Khoesan either, though it could 
be suggested that the component ti in Coti 
is perhaps equivalent to the second element 
of words such as |Xam |ai-ti and +Unkwe 
|ka-ti ‘woman. (It may also be mentioned 
that umcozi is an avoidance term in Zulu for 
umlozi, meaning ‘spirit. In a tekela version, 
the root of this word would be -coti.) 

It is even more difficult to find a parallel 
in other known !Ui varieties for -gaz(V),“ 
where the ‘V’ stands for an elided final vowel 
that has to be assumed, since a true Khoesan 
stem could not end in z. It is most unusual to 
find a Khoesan stem with z even as a middle 
segment: the only !Ui variety that presents 


anything potentially similar is the outlying 





14 This suffix somewhat resembles the Nguni augmen- 
tative, as in Zulu umuntu omkhulukazi (‘a very big 
person). 


15 Khoesan stems typically allow only certain sounds in 


Ww 


the medial position, where these are never velar. The 
most commonly occurring segments in this position 
are the bilabial plosive or fricative b or B, the alveolar 
trill 7, the nasals m or n, and very occasionally an alve- 
olar plosive t or d. 
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|[Xegwi, in the case of the word nyakazi, where 
it is probable, however, that -zi is simply one 
of the ||Xegwi singular suffixes (Ziervogel 1955: 
45), while the stem itself is clearly Bantu.” 
Whatever the explanation for the suffixes, it 
is noteworthy that the names Coti and Cogaz 
both feature the root |o, given that Meinhof 
(1928/9) recorded a +Unkwe word |o0 meaning 
‘mantis.” This brings to mind the mention 
by Arbousset (Arbousset & Daumas 1846: 
255) of the Seroa ngo, which they described 
as an insect (not a mantis, however) to which 
requests for good hunting were addressed.** In 
addition, the ‘Contribution from a Bushman’ 
(C.S. Orpen 1877: 84) has the following note, 
where ‘T’koo’ was perhaps Co (or |’O), while 
‘Tang with its different click may have been 


Qang (or !Ang): 


God's name is, in Bushman language, T’koo. We 
considered he was good for all. We know also of 
a wicked spirit, Tang (not with Tk). Bushmen 
called God the father, and did not like to speak 
of Tang. 


4. Gcwi 
Wilhelm Bleek (1874a) tentatively suggested 
that the name ‘Gcwi’ might be identified 





16 The ||Xegwi word nyakazi referred to a doctor (a 
healer and diviner) who had been ‘initiated by plung- 
ing into a deep pool in one of the pans, coming out 
with a large snake, as big as a big pythor’ (Potgieter 
1955: 30). Of course, words like ngaka and inyanga are 
the Sotho-Tswana and Nguni names respectively for 
a similar old-style healer and diviner, and it appears 
that the ||Xegwi term nyakazi was ultimately related 
to these, much as the initiation ritual described 
appears to come from old Nguni traditions. 

17 The Khoekhoe root |0- means ‘child. 

18 Callaway (1870a: 339) notes an old Zulu custom of 
asking a mantis, or isipungumangati, for help in 
locating lost cattle. 


with that of the mongoose ‘|Ni’ of the [Xam 
texts. He was right, though, to express cau- 
tion, since while there is often a correlation 
between nasalised and voiced clicks across 
various sub-groupings of Khoesan languages 
(Honken 1998), a relationship between ui and 
iis far less plausible. There is insufficient data 
for Qing’s own language to use in any system- 
atic comparison, but it is generally the case 
that an i occurring in |Xam patterns with ai is 
found elsewhere. 

While it is difficult to determine what this 
name might have meant in itself, it is likely 
that certain words partially resembling it 
might have been alluded to, in ways similar 
to the wordplay around the name of |Xué or 
|[Xwe in the !Xun stories (Bleek & Lloyd 1911: 
405-413). For example, when Cagn pulls off 
Gcwis nose, we remember that eastern !Ui 
words for ‘nose’ included ||Xegwi |nu and the 
Seroa ngiieng, while the Khoekhoe language 
Kora has ¢uib. Much more intriguing, though, 
is a section in the same story where Cagn kills 
three eland bulls, Cogaz kills two, and Gcewi 
kills one. Here, although !Ui words for ‘one’ 
include northern forms such as N|uu ||?0e, we 
are tempted to think that the narrator is draw- 
ing on the fact that the Khoekhoe word for 
‘one’ is |ui."? Lastly, since the Khoekhoe influ- 
ence is so extensive in !Ui languages, it may be 
significant that |’uvib in Khoekhoe languages 


means ‘son-in-law. 


5. Qwanciqutshaa 


The name Qwanciqutshaa is as difficult to 





19 This is not the only instance where Qing uses the 
number ‘three’ - and yet the !Ui languages did not 
have a specific term of their own for ‘three, but gener- 
ally borrowed the Khoekhoe !nona (as |Xam !nwona 


or ||Xegwi gwana). 


decode as most of the other names given by 
Qing, and it is perhaps tempting to pick out 
theory-favouring items from the rather long 
list of words in Dorothea Bleek’s Bushman 
Dictionary (1956) that offer a shape of the 
general type ‘!kwa’ or ‘!khwa’. An appealing 
match might be found, for example, in the 
[Xam word /khwa (‘water, rain’), while - given 
Qingss comment that this chief ‘used to live 
alone’ - another might be detected in the ||Xe- 
gwi !waa (‘be one only or alone’) (Lanham & 
Hallowes 1956). Unfortunately there seems to 
be no way to set constraints on this kind of 
activity. It should also be remembered that 
we do not have accurate information about 
the tones, the click elaborations and the vowel 
qualities, not only for words in the numerous 
languages represented in Bleek’s Dictionary 
(1956), but also for Qing’s own words. For 
these reasons, a conservative approach will be 
taken here. 

Personal names in !Ui languages spoken 
south of the Gariep,” as essentially repre- 
sented by |Xam, seem to have consisted typ- 
ically of one or two words, mostly without 


any linking morphology, as in ||Kunn and 





20 The name Gariep as an alternative for the ‘Orange 
river’ seems to be entering ordinary everyday South 
African usage. (English speakers often accommodate 
the velar fricative as ‘h, as they also do in the case of 
the name Gauteng, which is a Tswana place name 
based on a loanword from Afrikaans.) The original 
Khoekhoe form of the name was !Garib, meaning 
‘river, where the Upper Orange was the +Nu !Garib, 
meaning ‘Black river, and the river we call the Vaal 
was the |Hai !Garib, meaning “Yellow (or Vaal) river’ 
It seems that the section of the river from below the 
confluence and along its route to the sea may have 
been called the Kai !Garib, meaning Great river. The 
section of the Upper Gariep that rises in Lesotho is 
known in Sotho as the Senqu, and in Zulu as Isangqu. 
There is also a |Kam name recorded for it, namely 
|Kx’i (Bleek 1956: 569). 


|A-kumm. On the other hand, personal names 
in !Ui varieties spoken north of the Gariep 
occasionally feature a suffix —si, as in Ca‘bak- 
usi and N|angusi. This may be the nominalis- 
ing suffix seen also in words such as Namasi 
(‘a Nama persor) and |a‘asi (‘snake’) (Collins 
& Namaseb 2011: 18, 52, 62). 

Since the name Qwanciqutshaa does not 
fit any of the broad patterns seen in !Ui lan- 
guages, it is possible that the name preserved a 
longer epithet embodying a relative construc- 
tion. Such a phrase would have had a struc- 
ture in keeping with the syntactic pattern of 
a typical !Ui phrase, with a meaning along the 
lines of ‘one who does X°. (The !Ui-Taa and 
Ju languages, unlike those of the Khoe fam- 
ily, favour a basic sentence pattern where the 
object is placed after the verb.) This structure, 
with morphemes allocated to it, could be 


sketched as follows: 


Perhaps tshaa is related to the |Xam saa 
(eland’), as others (for example Lewis-Wil- 
liams 2013a) have suggested. This word for 
‘eland, appears however, to be a Bantu word 
more commonly used for certain small spe- 
cies of antelope, as discussed elsewhere 
below. 

A similar word {aa was used as an alter- 
native for ‘water’ in |Xegwi (Lanham & Hal- 
lowes 1956: 106 fn) and was also recorded in 
a Ju variety by Lucy Lloyd (D. Bleek 1956: 
177). This word has a puzzling distribu- 
tion, however, since it not only also occurs 
in languages of the eastern Kalahari branch 
of Khoe - being actually reconstructed for 
Proto-Kalahari Khoe, as *tsha (Vossen 1997: 
523) — but is found in addition in Sotho as 
letsha (‘pool of water, lake, pond’) (Mabille 
& Dieterlin 1988: 577), and in Northern 
Sotho as letsha (‘lake’), where, coinciden- 


tally, a word with the same form is used for 


(aa) Noun Relative Pronoun Auxiliary Verb Noun 
Iku a |i ly tshaa 
person who Progressive : c 

OR 

(ab) Noun Relative Pronoun Verb Verb Noun 
Iku a |i ly tshaa 
person who take go.from ° 
‘One who X’s Y’ 


This analysis does not account, however, for 
the nasalised form of the dental click actually 
indicated by Orpen in the second morpheme 
n|i of the name Qwanciqutshaa, while it also 
remains to be decided which noun resembling 
tshaa and which verb resembling !u might 


have been intended. 


a ‘ribbok (Kriel 1983: 154). That the various 


Khoesan instances reflect borrowings is 





21 It is tempting to speculate that the resemblance 
between the words for ‘water pool and ‘rhebuck 
may have been exploited in old forms of rain-making 
magic, but such a linkage would necessarily have been 
confined to speakers of Sotho-Tswana languages, or at 


least satellite communities. 
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suggested by the Kora motsab (‘lake’) (Engel- 
brecht 1928: 19), where a Sotho-Tswana pre- 
fix is preserved. 

Yet another possibility is that tshaa could 
simply be the counterpart of |Xam tsa 
(‘thing’), which was sometimes used as an 
avoidance word for ‘game. The reason it is 
difficult to make a firm determination is that 
there are not enough words to complete a full 
array of comparative series which would help 
to reveal any regular pattern of correspond- 
ences involving the sounds ?’, ft’, ts’, tf, ts’, 
and t{". (These sounds are not in themselves 
particularly unusual: very similar sets of alve- 
olars and palatals occur in the Sotho-Tswana 
languages.) 

As for !u, it may have been an affine of the 
[Xam !u (‘go forth, away fron”) (itself probably 
a loanword from Khoekhoe), or alternatively 
the northern !Ui !kung (‘stand’), which could 
be used as a locative existential copula ‘be at’ 
(much like |haa (‘stand’) in !Xoon). A possi- 
ble reading would then be: ‘One who comes 
from (or lives in) the water or water pool - 
although we would really expect the locative 
phrase to be introduced by a morpheme such 
as the [Xam au (~o) or the Njuu ‘linker’ ng 
(Collins & Namaseb 2011: 41). The second sug- 
gestion (1b) above interprets !u as the second 
element in a double verb construction, with |i 
(or ni) the first verb, as in |i-!u:xa (‘make run, 
chase’) (D. Bleek 1956: 315). 

An altogether different possibility is that 
the name Qwanciqutshaa [!(w)an|i-!utshaa] 
incorporates the Xhosa ingganci [ing!an|i] 
with intrusion of a glide w. This Xhosa word, 
which is glossed as ‘a pioneer; an aboriginal’ 
by James McLaren (1963: 101), is probably 
related to such words as Venda mutanzi and 


thanzi (‘the first(-born), or first person to do 
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Discussion set 2 


Other proper nouns: names of mythical or legendary beings 


Reference or meaning 
6 Aclan of people 
7 Name of a woman (cannibal) 
8 Name ofa person 
9 “Thorns, who were people’ 
10 ‘Snakes, who were also men’ 


11 Name of a monster 


something’) (Van Warmelo 1989: 244, 370), as 
well as the component mutangi in Mutangi- 
wa-ku-gala (Van Warmelo 1989: 244) which 
literally means ‘the first to dwell, and hence 
‘First Being, or ‘Founding Ancestor. The like- 
lihood that ingganci is Xhosa is strengthened 
by the existence of the alternative Xhosa forms 
ngqangi and ngqanji (‘first, earliest’) (McLaren 
1963: 107). In Zulu, the name uMvelingangi, 
meaning ‘he who appeared first; is used as an 
additional name for ‘God, or the ‘First Being’ 
(Callaway 1870a: 7; Doke et al. 1990: 517). 

The possibility suggests itself that the Bush- 
man name for ‘God’ recorded by Arbousset as 
Kaang (and by Dornan as Qeng, and Charles 
Orpen as Tang) is the Xhosa nggangi -— and 
that the variant ingqanci is also the first part of 
the name Qwanci-qutshaa. Under this inter- 
pretation, however, the meaning of the second 


part remains unclear. 


6. Qobé 
Qing identified the ‘big people’ who carried 
battle-axes as the Qobé,” and after indicating 


that they were cannibals,* went on to incor- 





22 It is likely that Orpen’s use of the acute accent simply 
indicated the placement of stress (rather than tone). 

23 Cannibalistic monsters featured prolifically in the tra- 
ditional folklore of both the Nguni and Sotho-Tswana 
speakers. There was, however, a brief period during 


Qing’ word Transliteration 
Qobé !Obé 
Cgoroinsi |Goro-insi (?) 
Qiiuisi 'U-u-isi (2) 
Cagncagn |Aa-gn-jaa-gn 
Qabu !Abu 
Cadintaa |Aa-di-ntaa 


porate them into a narrative that featured 
such motifs as bird messengers, a magical 
tooth, and the turning of a cloak and sandals 
into dogs and wild dogs. In Qing’s own lan- 
guage, some of the original words used here 
might have included ones similar to the [Kam 
!nwiy for ‘cloak and |Xam !wiy for ‘dog, which 
suggests that some of the narrative turns may 
have been driven by wordplay. 

While a hunt through Khoesan, Sotho and 
Xhosa sources turns up a few words that bear 
a faint resemblance to the name, and even 
have meanings that offer a convenient fit, 
there is again no principled way of deciding 
which to pick and which to reject. For exam- 
ple, perhaps there is a connection between 
the Qobé and Sotho leqdbété (‘adder, tall 
person),** or mogoba (‘clam’), or moghobi 
(one who drives’); or perhaps there is some 
connection to the Nama ‘double verb’ !kho-bé 
(‘destroy, defeat completely’), or to the |Xam 
verb !gobbokan (‘to break’), which may be the 


and in the wake of the mfecane (Sotho difaqane) 
when accounts of actual cannibalism entered the 
broader narrative. Arbousset noted (Arbousset & 
Daumas 1846: 54) that some of the cannibalistic clans 
referred to their human prey as ‘eland. 

24 The ‘Qwebethe’ (< Qobete) mentioned in note 242 by 
De Prada-Samper in Orpen’s ‘A Glimpse; as a possible 
candidate for the Qweqwete, may perhaps be a more 
plausible candidate for the Qobé. 


source of !kod!koabbaka (break, tear, dam- 
age). Alternatively, perhaps the connection 
lies with Xhosa -goba (‘crush, break, destroy, 


beat severely’). 


z, 8. Cgordinsi* and Qiiuisi”® 

The string insi in Cgordinsi is not typical —- in 
phonotactic terms” — of Khoesan, and unless 
the word is simply from some other language 
altogether, it is possible that the nasal element 
reflects a preceding nasalised vowel, hence isi. 
If this second explanation is correct, then the 
name Qiuisi may reflect a parallel construc- 
tion (although the second name admittedly 
does not show any nasalisation). The suffix -si 
in these names resembles a nominalising suf- 
fix found in N|uu, as noted earlier. 

Given Qing’s explanation that Cgordéinsi 
was a cannibal, it is tempting to search for 
words that would fit the description. Certainly 
it is one of the recurring motifs in Qing’s nar- 
ratives that people became impure or changed 
in some sense, not only through killing but 
also through eating forbidden meat. So we 
might note Xhosa isingcolo (dirt, defile- 
ment’), and -ngcolile (dirty, foul, polluted’), 


as well as apparent counterparts in various 





25 The published spelling ‘Qorioinsi’ seems to have been 
a misprint for the manuscript version used here. 

26 It is not clear what Orpen intended by his use of 
the diaresis over certain vowels (as © or ‘t’). This 
convention is used in Sotho today to indicate the 
close forms of these vowels (as in Mabille & Dieterlin 
1988), but was not yet used by Casalis in his Sotho 
grammar (1841). While some of the words listed 
by Arbousset (Arbousset & Daumas 1846: 250-4) 
include vowels with this marking, the significance 
is not explained. It is possible that Orpen simply 
meant to indicate the separate pronunciation of two 
adjacent vowels. 

27 The term refers to the combinations of sounds that a 
given language permits. 


Khoesan languages, such as Nama |oroloro 
(‘spoil, misuse, abuse, wear out, age (by rough 
handling)’) (Haacke & Eiseb 2002: 175), Kora 
|kxuri (‘dirty’) and SII |Korre: (dirty’) (D. 
Bleek 1956: 608). Yet if we randomly admit the 








!Ui word with its lateral click, this would open 
the door to any number of other promising 
koro (‘kill’) (D. Bleek 


1956: 608). Since there seems to be no limit 








words, such as |Xam 


to such speculations, it is probably best to set 
the name aside as another unexplained proper 
noun. 

We may have to accept that the name Qiuisi 
is similarly opaque, even though, given Qing’s 
commentary that this was a person standing 
stuck in a river, we inevitably think of the 
Sotho name ‘Senqu’ for the upper Gariep, as 
well as !Ui words such as [Xam !kwirri or !kurri 
for a river bed in general, or the Hart river**® 
(and sometimes the Molopo) in particular 
(D. Bleek 1956: 467). On the other hand, the 
northern !Ui verb !kung (‘stand’) again sug- 


gests itself as a possible component. 


9. Cagncagn 

The name of the dwarfish Cagncagn people 
was implied by Qing to mean ‘thorns. The 
formation of the plural by means of the suf- 
fix -gn in combination with reduplication is 
noteworthy, as this was fairly typical for |Xam, 
but apparently less so for northern varieties 
of !Ui. The alternative interpretation is that 
the singular form was itself cagn. The word 
is additionally interesting because, although 
[Xam had |ka‘n-tsi (‘bush with thorny seeds’) 
(D. Bleek 1956: 301), as noted elsewhere by 





28 The name of the Hart is thought to be a direct trans- 
lation into Afrikaans of an original Khoekhoe name, 
+Gaob !Garib, meaning ‘Heart river’ 


De Prada-Samper the word more frequently 
used for ‘thorn’ in |Xam was ||kdi (~||kéi, plural 
||kéi||kéi), which was also used more generally 
for anything sharp or pointed, such as ‘teeth 
or ‘horns. (Seroa, according to Arbousset 
(Arbousset & Daumas 1846: 251) had kentu 
for ‘teeth.) It is even possible that the first 
component of Qing’s word cagn (‘thorn’) may 
have been borrowed from Khoekhoe words 
meaning ‘sharp’: Kora, for example, has |kx’a 
(‘sharp’) (Meinhof 1930: 97) and |kxa |kxa 
(‘sharpen’). Lastly, it may be mentioned that, 
according to Alfred Bryant (1905: 470), it was 
considered unlucky in traditional Zulu cul- 
ture to mention a snake directly, so that in old 
times it was preferred to say of a person who 
had been bitten by a snake that he had been 
‘pierced by thorns’ or, in Bryant's spelling, 


uhlatshwe ameva. 


10. Qabu 

Qing’s word qabu for ‘snakes, like so many 
of the other words already discussed, is diff- 
cult to locate. If the term was meant literally 
— which is perhaps the least likely scenario - 
then there is no obvious match for it among 
commonly used words for ‘snake’ in the !Ui 
languages, or even in the Orange Free State 
Seroa, for which Arbousset and Daumas 
recorded only ngeri. Another explanation, 
since Qing stated that ‘the snakes were also 
men, is that the Qabu were a clan of people 
whose emblem was a snake - similar to the 
Tlharo, who were a Tswana clan descended 
from the Hurutshe lineage (Lye & Murray 
1980: 28). (Even if !Ui-speaking communities 
did not themselves have totems of this kind, 
someone like Qing, with his Phuthi connec- 
tions, could hardly have been unaware of their 


existence.) The general theme of women being 
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married to snakes is a familiar one in tradi- 
tional African folktales, as Edouard Jacottet 
commented in a footnote to the Sotho story of 
Monyohe (1908: 126, fn 1), citing among other 
examples the story of ‘Long Snake, which 
appears in Theal's collection of Xhosa folklore 
(1886: 155). 

Alternatively, perhaps there is a tenuous 
connection between Qing’s gabu (‘snakes’) 
and Xhosa isigcawu (‘spider’), or Zulu isicaBu 
(any kind of venomous spider; gadfly’) and 
caBu (‘ideophone of walking as a caterpillar; 


of skin irritation). 


11. Cadintaa 

The decision to make the morphological divi- 
sions shown in Discussion set 2 is guided by 
the reality that the alveolar plosive d only very 
occasionally occurs as the middle consonant 
in a Khoesan word. The three elements we 
are left with are puzzling, however. The only 
way to reconcile ntaa with Khoesan would 
be to suggest as before that the nasal segment 
reflects a nasal feature of the preceding vowel, 
so that the name of this monster might be 
rewritten [|a-di-taa]. Here the component taa 
might well have been the true counterpart in 
Qing’s variety of the [Xam ts’a (‘thing’), since 
its use in this context would be in keeping 
with Qing’s statement that the creature should 
not be referred to directly. As for the first part 
of the word, it is perhaps the counterpart 
of the ¢{Ungkwe |khad (Meinhof 1928/9) and 
Njuu |a%asi (Institute for Justice and Recon- 
ciliation 2008: 54), both used for ‘snake, and 
possibly arising from words such as |Xam a: 


(‘be long, big’),”® or alternatively from words 





29 Harry Johnston (1922: 383) noted a number of Bantu 


words for ‘snake’ with the general shape tadi, mean- 
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such as |Xam |kha (‘kill’). An additional pos- 
sibility is that di is a form of the possessive 
morpheme seen in ||Xegwi as ki (~gi)*°, and 
that the name originally meant something 
similar to oblique expressions such as ‘thing 
of the rain, except with the meaning here of 
either ‘a thing of longness’ or perhaps ‘a thing 
of killing. (This scenario is not highly plausi- 
ble, though, since we would really expect to 
see some kind of nominalising morphology, if 
only reduplication.) 

As Qing described it, the Cadintaa was a 
monstrous creature that flew at night, but 
also crept on the ground and killed people by 
crushing them. It was yet another cannibal, 
and its name was best avoided. The fearsome 
qualities and the fact that it could fly make it 
appear that this was a giant python-like crea- 
ture similar to the Khunyape,** Kgwanyape 
or Kammapa” of traditional Sotho-Tswana 
belief, and which was an ‘enormous flying 
snake (mythical), whose movements con- 
stitute a cyclone and uproot or break down 
trees (Cole 1995: 135). Given the circum- 
stantial information provided in the story 
itself, we might note also the traditional 
belief reflected in the old Sotho word seja- 
bana (‘child-eater’) for a ‘snake believed to be 
kept by medicine men, and fed on children’ 


(Mabille & Dieterlin 1988: 168). A similar 


ing ‘long’ or ‘the long animal, adding that this was ‘an 
indirect way of alluding to the dreaded snake without 
invoking it. Current reconstructions for Proto-Bantu 
include *-taad-‘snake’ and *-tad- ‘long’ (Bastin & 
Schadeberg 2005). 

30 Of course, di is the characteristic possessive mor- 
pheme of the Khoe languages. 

31 This Sotho name was borrowed (as xonyapa) by the 
Khoe-speaking Kua of the Kalahari (Solomon 1997: 
9). 

32 The name Kammapa appears in a Sotho folktale 
collected by Eugene Casalis (1861: 347). 


belief in a relationship between a healer and 
a snake ‘familiar’ was held by the Xhosa, 
where ichanti referred to ‘a fabulous water- 
spirit or snake, while unechanti meant ‘he 
(the witch-doctor) has a water-snake, that is, 
is initiated’ (McLaren 1963: 21). 

It is striking that of the very few terms for 
snakes ever obtained for !Ui languages, sev- 
eral appear to be loanwords from a Khoek- 
hoe source, as shown in Table 3.% One may 
even wonder whether the unknown artists 
responsible for the depictions of giant snakes 
in the rock paintings of the Drakensberg did 
not perhaps have a worldview more in keep- 
ing with the one suggested by the extensive 
terminology preserved in the Sotho-Tswana 


languages. 


12. Cibi (digging stick’) 

Qings word cibi is enigmatic on several 
counts. In the first place, like Qing’s own 
name, it features a high front vowel after the 
click, which is rare in Khoesan words, as men- 
tioned earlier, although certainly more likely 
to occur, as here, after the dental click. In the 
second place, the word |ibi has a very limited 
distribution, being recorded elsewhere only 
in an early record for eastern Kalahari Khoe, 


in the form of the unusual word !kipi (‘stone 





33 It is clear from the testimony of the |Xam speakers 
that snakes were feared creatures that should not be 
referred to directly, and this may have been the reason 
for the use of words from other languages, perhaps to 
supplement the generic avoidance term ||ketan-|ketan. 
It is difficult nevertheless to explain the general 
paucity of terms for snakes in the Khoesan languages 
overall, particularly when compared with a language 
such as Tswana, many of whose speakers inhabited 
a similar geographic environment and biome. (A 
preference for avoidance terms on the part of the 
Khoesan speakers hardly explains this, since speakers 
of Bantu languages also made use of these.) 


Table 3 


Names for snakes in selected languages of southern Africa. 





Ui Taa Khoekhoe Khoe Sotho-Tswana 
|Xam, +Unkwe (SII) Nama, Dama, Heillom, Kora, Xiri Tswana 
python Hens turos, !au-!gaes, gai-|aob* (lit. ‘big snake’) lies 
(N) lemetsaphala 


Goma-tkaraseb “Ox testicles’ (praise) (N), 


x !Gani-gye-n!uib (praise) (N), 
‘\ |kum-|kaus* (K) 




















copra |khwi: ~ |kkusi ~ [kyi , |buib ~ |huri, |[khuises (Hm), a a 
j | !huni-|aob, |khai-|aob* (lit. ‘yellow snake’) youfoutsang, khobatlatlawe 

(Hm) 
puff-adder Feeley netia, Vrain CO abelbole ~ ‘sischabelo 

!kharubes, |gaus* (D) ‘elon! « legialey 
boomslang vate / faieinaree (i) legore ~ legwere, peka 
mamba ec a vy, \ 'khaeseb (N) mok6pa ~ mokwépa, mmalethuntsha, 

i 7; \ phika(kgolo), mmalek6p6, lejapela, radintsi, 
/ \ mmadipela, nénébu 

ie adel Mate |kau (SID), |qhui ‘horned \ |huitsibes ‘horned adder’ (N), SEUIRIVEINE © SAUBEMING ~ SeUMEVRAM 


\ 





|has, |ka (SID, adder; | !gaes ‘horned adder’ (D), Homans! ae 
int Pemmetbe homed \ Ika Ikeip ‘rock snake’ (K), tlhatlhamétsi ‘water snake; lefatwana, 
adder’; \ surubes, surus ‘horned adder’ (N) magalane, 
Inana \ legonnyane, legdu, kgdgédi, kgdmo-ditélélé, 
Tbe a \ magalane, mmalegonyana ~ ralegonyane, 
\ ndgaphohu, noga yabojang, 
\ ndga yamoswéswé, noga ya phohu ~ phofu, 
\ ndga yatlhutlwa, moselele ~ moselenyane ~ 
\ mosilinyane, 
\ lesolobe, mosinini, lesolamae, tlhutlwa, 
\ tshosabosigo 
eneric or . , ngeri prea “biter \ ewe 
8 kerriton-ti ‘snake; stisa ‘biter |jaob(-s)* ‘snake (N), noga ‘snake 


DOH ENSS TMS |keton||ketan ‘biting |aob ~ |kx’aob* ‘snake’ (K) Saag = Syspainl chiens ary 


thing’ 


*Reconstructed for Proto-Khoe as *|x’ao 





mythical snakes G6egoe ‘mythical snake with spot on Kgalapotsane (‘bleats like goat’), 


forehead; water snake’ (K), Kgdgéla (giant water snake’), 
!Gari-ao-!gammi, ||Khunibeb ‘mythical 
snake, said to kill collector of’ (N), 


Kei-tkaus ‘dark coloured, shining water 


Kgwanyapé (‘giant flying rain-snake’), 
Lemetsaphala (‘giant python’), 
Nénébu (‘giant snake’), 

snake, said to have ball on forehead, eats Nogalelédu (‘bearded’), 

beasts, larger than boa constrictor’ (X) No6ga(ya)potsane (‘horned, water-dwelling, 
bleats like goat’), 

Phika (‘very large water snake’), 


Thalaka (‘python’) 


NB: kei ~ gei ~ gai = ‘big’ 








Sources of data for Table 3 !Ui: D. Bleek 1956 (|Xam, +Ungkwe), Arbousset & Daumas 1846 (Orange Free State ‘Seroa’); Taa: Traill 1994 (!Xoon); Khoekhoe: Haacke & Eiseb 2002 (Nama), 
Schultze 1907 (Nama), Engelbrecht 1928 (Kora), Digital Bleek and Lloyd (Kora, Xiri), Vossen 1997 (Proto-Khoe); Tswana: Cole 1995; Nguni: Doke et al. 1990 (Zulu), McLaren 1963 (Xhosa) 
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Discussion set 3 
Story elements 
Reference or meaning 
12 ‘digging stick 
13. ‘ganna’ (herb, used in medicine)’ 
14 ‘eland’ 
15 ‘baboons’ 
16 sp. bird (small), ‘Sotho moti’ 
17 sp. bird, ‘tinktinki; ‘Sotho tintinyane’ 


18 sp. bird (black and white), ‘Sotho tswanafike’ 


for a digging stick) noted by Dornan (1917: 
104) among the “Tati Masarwa, which with 
its (post)alveolar click more closely resembles 
the Sotho gibi, which was an alternative term 
for the ‘round sandstone with a hole in it and 
fixed to a pointed stick’ (Mabille & Dieterlin 
1988: 401). Arbousset (Arbousset & Daumas 
1846: 250) lists kibi (‘a staft’) in his data for 
Seroa, but it is not clear whether there was 
a click at the beginning of this word, and if 
so, whether it was the dental or (post)alveolar 
click. The word tikwé is another Sotho word 
for the ‘pierced stone which served as a weight 
or handle for the Bushmen’s wooden pick’ 
(Mabille & Dieterlin 1988: 497).34 

Lastly, Qing’s word for the digging stick is 
not one of the usual !Ui terms, such as [Xam 
lohe or !kwe:ta ||kha (‘stone’s stick’), where !kwe, 
referring to the perforated stone, might also be 
used for the stick itself (|[kha) by metonymy. In 
the Taa language !Xoon, the word for ‘stick; also 
used for ‘digging stick; is ||ghaa. Intriguingly, 
the word ugxa [-glla] in Zulu refers to a dig- 
ging stick, used by doctors for digging up roots’ 
(Doke et al. 1990: 289), which suggests the use 





34 The meaning ‘strong hand’ that has been suggested 
for this word (Stow 1905: 67, possibly quoting E. 
Lemué) seems doubtful, given that the word for 
‘hand’ throughout the !Ui languages is |ka. 
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Qing’ variety Transliteration 
cibi |ibi 

canna xanna [no click?] 
tsha tfa or ts"a (2) 
gogn lo-gn 

qouka lou-ka 
gingininya lin!in-inya(?) 
geru leru 


of certain words as part of a special register 
perhaps once reserved for medicine men. (The 


ordinary Zulu word for the stick is isimbo.) 


13. Canna (‘herb’) 

It is possible that in this particular case, Orp- 
ens ‘c was not meant to indicate a dental 
click, but rather the velar fricative x, similar 
to the sound indicated by ‘ch’ in German or 
‘g in Afrikaans and Tswana. The reason for 
suggesting this is that the Khoekhoe word 
ganna was found by Beutler (Crampton et al. 
2013: 43) to be in circulation already by the 
middle of the eighteenth century among the 
Dutch settlers, who used it as a generic term 
for at least two different plants. One of these 
was a Salsola species or asbos used as a lye for 
making soap (Thunberg [1772] in Forbes 1986: 
96), while another was a species of Sceletium 
chewed to diminish thirst, which the Khoik- 
hoi are said to have traded (Thunberg [1773-4] 
in Forbes 1986: 251). In a third sense, modern 
Nama uses xanas as an alternative term for 
marijuana or daxab. !Xoon uses the equiva- 
lent ghana but also g#kxdna for “‘marjiuana. 
Given this last word, there remains a small 
possibility that Qing’s word canna really did 
begin with a click, and that it was the counter- 


part of the /kane (‘dagga, Indian hemp’) found 


by Dorothea Bleek (1956: 300) in a !Ui dialect 
spoken by the ||Kul|ke ‘near Theunissen-. 

In the end, given the contexts in which it is 
mentioned, it seems most likely, as has been 
suggested by others (Mitchell & Hudson 2004, 
in McGranaghan et al. 2013: 139) that Qing 
used the word canna in a generic sense, prob- 
ably to refer to none of the three plants above 
but rather to fragrant herbs (usually Agathosma 
species) of the kind commonly known as buchu 
(Afrikaans boegoe), and referred to in |Xam 
by the Khoe loanward sd. (The Seroa wordlist 
includes bogo for ‘scented wood, but perhaps 
Qing did not know this word, which is in any 
case of uncertain origin.)*> Engelbrecht (1936: 
106-108) lists nine different ingredient plants 
used by Kora-speaking women to make buchu 
powder, which they used mainly for personal 
freshness. In the Taa language !Xoon, which is 
related to the !Ui languages, the borrowed word 
has the form dtshdaa. Tony Traill provided a few 
notes (1994: 146) concerning its incorporation 
into +n6o, the ‘ritual mixture kept in a tortoise 
shell and used in curing dances, explaining 
that it was administered by burning it to cre- 
ate smoke for inhalation, and adding that the 
‘ingredients are Camelthorn root (da !kxdi), 
the root of Scrophulariaceae aptosimum (|\géle 
!kxai), certain aromatic herbs (dtshad) and 


hedgehog or goat fat: 


14. Tsha (eland’) 

A word such as sa or tsha was used almost 
universally throughout the !Ui varieties for 
‘eland, except for Seroa, where the word kong 
— which may or may not have begun with 


a click of some kind - was recorded for the 





35 The |Xam speakers sometimes referred to medicine as 
s6-/6a, but this is a loan from a Khoe source. 


eland or ‘canna (from Khoekhoe !khanni) by 
Arbousset (Arbousset & Daumas 1846). Yet, 
as briefly noted earlier, the word appears to 
come ultimately from the Bantu family of lan- 
guages, in which such words are typically used 
to refer to various small species of antelope 
such as the duiker - as in Venda, which has 
ntsa for ‘duiker’ (Van Warmelo 1989: 278). The 
Sotho reflex is letsa (grey rhebuck; general 
name of small antelopes’) (Mabille & Diet- 
erlin 1988: 558), and the Jetsa was even a clan 
emblem of the Fokeng of Mangole (Ellen- 
berger & McGregor 1912: 244).*%° That the 
word may have entered the !Ui languages via 
a Khoekhoe source is suggested by the exist- 
ence of an early record for Cape Khoekhoe 
where saa is given for ‘reebock’ (Juncker 1710: 
227), while Engelbrecht (1928: 23) recorded 
the more Nguni-like zans for ‘ribbok in Kora. 

An alternative explanation is that the !Ui 
words might be connected to a !Xoon praise 
name for the eland, which is ordinarily referred 
to as !um. The praise name ||gi/?a a saa is said 
to mean ‘piss face’ in allusion to the animal's 
‘strong-smelling forehead brush’ (Traill 1994: 
78). Lastly, as noted in discussing the name 
Qwanciqutshaa, it is possible that !Ui words 
of the type sa or t§a for ‘eland’ are drawn from 
the wider set of !Ui-Taa words for ‘thing; of the 
type tsa (and cognate !Xoon thda). 


15. Qogn (‘baboons’) 
As explained by De Prada-Samper (pers. 


comm.), Orpen originally pencilled in the 





36 We can be fairly certain that the word is Bantu, and 
that it has made its way from some unknown Bantu 
source into the !Ui languages rather than the other 
way around, because it has been possible to recon- 
struct it for Proto-Bantu, as *(N)-kia. 


word ‘Qogn in reference to the baboons, and 
it was the editor who altered the spelling and 
turned this marginal note into the published 
form cogn. The capital letter in the original 
form makes it seem likely that Qogn was a 
name - perhaps even a clan name - rather 
than an equivalent of generic !Ui words for 
‘baboon such as [Xam |hu |hu, or the t*hoho 


for ‘ape recorded by Lichtenstein (1812: 471).2” 


16-18. Qouka, gingininya and geru*® (‘bird 
species’) 

It is likely that the introduction of the var- 
ious bird messengers is an instance of the 
traditional African narrative device whereby 
creatures were assigned words that onomato- 
poeically recreated their characteristic calls or 
cries (see Du Plessis 2014a). The name for the 
gouka (said to be Sotho moti) seems similar 
to the [Xam bird name !kau*kan-!kautken, as 
noted by McGranaghan (2012: 464).2° Rather 
remarkably, given that the Ju languages are not 
generally believed to be related to languages 
of the Tuu group, a similar bird name g!kau is 
found in Ju|’hoan, where it is used for the pied 
babbler Turdoides bicolor and even occurs in 
the context of a story where its call is imi- 
tated (tcaqu, kaquu, kaquu) and presented as 
speech (Biesele 2009: 55). Admittedly, though, 





37 Lichtenstein used superscript numbers to designate 
different clicks. 

38 The word ‘geiv’ in the published version seems to 
have been a misprint for the manuscript version 
‘qetu, where the letter ‘r’ is written with a dot over it. 
It is not clear what Orpen meant by this diacritic, un- 
less it was to suggest a trilled ‘r’ similar to the sound 
indicated by Bleek and Lloyd’s ‘rr’. 

39 It is not clear whether the diphthong Orpen repre- 
sented by the letters ‘ou’ in qouka ‘bird’ was the sound 
/au/ as in English ‘bout; or /au/ as in English “boat, 
but a sound shift /au/ > /au/ is in any case commonly 


seen. 


the call for this bird given by Qing is tee-tee, 
while the Sotho identification suggests that it 
was a kind of warbler. 

The gingininya was explicitly identified by 
Qing - or Orpen - with the tinktinki and the 
Sotho motintinyane, where the Sotho word 
(with the variant motinyane, which is the 
diminutive of moti) is the generic name for 
various Cisticola species (Moffett 2010: 168), 
or as Mabille and Dieterlin (1988: 498) put it, 
‘a general name for warblers. This second bird 
name, however, is an unlikely Khoesan word, 
partly because of the high front vowel [i] that 
follows the (post)alveolar clicks, but mainly 
because the sufhx -(n)inya seems more 
aligned with diminutive suffixes typical of 
Bantu languages, such as the —(ny)ane of the 
Sotho translation. In [Xam a singular dimin- 
utive was expressed by addition of Opwa, as 
in toi Opwa (‘a little ostrich’). It is true that a 
different sufhx is reflected in the |Xegwi name 
|a’an ‘e la tleni given by Potgieter (1955: 29) 
for a kind of ‘lesser deity’ who assisted |a’an, 
but the source of this tleni (or kl ini accord- 
ing to Lanham and Hallowes (1956)) is not 
clear, given that diminutives in ||[Xegwi were 
more commonly formed by the suffix -Oari 
(Lanham & Hallowes 1956). Needless to say, 
bird names for various small species are often 
applied in a fairly generic way, and it may be 
noted that the ||Xegwi word for a tinktinki was 
|\nede, while Xhosa incede refers to the ‘taw- 
ny-headed grass-warbler’ (McLaren 1963: 94). 

As for Qing’s word gefu (Sotho let- 
shwanafike), this may be a counterpart of the 
[Xam ¢nerru (Bleek & Lloyd 1911: 206)4°. The 





4o One of the Kora speakers interviewed by Engelbrecht 
(1936: 202) regularly substituted a (post)alveolar click 
! for the palato-alveolar +. 
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Sotho name (which also occurs as letshwanat- 
shwana) refers to the mountain wheatear or 
mountain chat Oenanthe monticola, or the 
capped wheatear Oenanthe pileata (Moffett 
2010: 165), although Mabille and Dieterlin 
(1988: 584) say that the term applies to vari- 
ous species of chat, including not only the 
mountain chat but also the buff-streaked chat 
Campicoloides bifasciatus (formerly classified 
as a Saxicola species, and at one time as an 
Oenanthe). It is notable that Zulu has ugelu 
for a ‘species of small bird, in addition to 
umncelu for the ‘road lark (Doke et al. 1990: 
693, 529), while Xhosa has umcelu for the pied 
wagtail (Roberts 1942: 89). 


Discussion set 4 
Painting references. 
Reference or meaning 
19 ‘men with rhebucks’ heads’ 
20 ‘men with rhebucks’ heads’ 
21 ?¢ (‘men with rhebucks’ heads’) 
22 ‘tailed men’ 
23 ‘initiated people, healers’ 


cs p) 
24 ‘sick person 


19-21. Haqwé, Canaté (and Qweqweté) (‘men 


with rhebucks’ heads’) 


22. Gwegweteé (‘tailed men’) 

Although haqwé and Canaté both seem to 
have plural referents, namely ‘the men with 
rhebucks heads, the element ha in haqwé, 
which is not capitalised in the manuscript, 
looks rather like the singular pronominal form 


for the animate gender of the !Ui languages,” 





41 The addition of -ng to this morpheme in [Kam 
created an absolute or independent form, whereas the 
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while it is perhaps a form of the same pro- 
noun that is used in (24) hang cdi (‘sick per- 
son ). It is difficult, though, to say what Qing’s 
qwé referred to, unless it was a variant of his 
word go, seen in (23) Qogngé, where it may 
have meant ‘man, as will be discussed below. 
In the case of Canaté, which Orpen seems 
to suggest is a proper noun, the root is equally 
obscure, but it seems plausible that —tfe was 
a plural sufhx, similar to the suffix —-de seen 
in [Xam Opwon-de (‘sons’) (D. Bleek 1928/9: 
91). The likelihood of this is strengthened by 
the occurrence of a similar sufhx, probably 


also plural, in the case of (22) Gwegweté (or 


Qweqwete. 
Qings word Transliteration 
haqwé ha !oe 
Canaté |Ana-te 
Qweqweté !Oe-!oe-te 
Gwegweté (~qweqweteé) Goe-goe-te 
Qogngé !O-gn-lé 
hang cai ha-ng |ai 


There is some confusion surrounding the 
word published as Qweqweté, since this sec- 
tion of the manuscript shows various emen- 
dations and alternative spellings, including 
some that indicate a click and others that 
do not (Fig. 4.4). It is unclear why Orp- 


ens term Gwegweté, originally associated 


simple form frequently had an agreement function, 
but could occasionally have a demonstrative implica- 
tion when used before a noun. 

42 This section of the manuscript also shows the name 
Cadintaa crossed out, apparently written originally 
with an initial ‘Q’ 


with the ‘tailed men, should have appeared 
finally as Qweqweté (see discussion by De 
Prada-Samper). 

Whatever the case, the only !Ui word that 
suggests itself as a possible counterpart of 
Qweqweté — in terms of phonetic shape - is the 
[Xam !Gwe!kweitantu. This was the ‘name of a 
mythical being with eyes in its feet’ (D. Bleek 
1956: 392), whose description brings to mind 
the Nama character, +Ai!gamiixab, an ogre 
who features in a number of the Nama folk- 
tales collected by Leonhard Schultze (1907: 
393-403), and whose name literally means 
‘Eyes on his feet’ (¢ai- (‘foot’), !g4 (om), mu- 
(eye’), and -xa the third person masculine 
dual marker).# The circumstantial informa- 
tion provided by Qing does not particularly 
fit with this identification for the Qweqweté, 
however, which in any case seems to have a 
plural reference, so that we might alternatively 
note Sotho raghwé for an ‘important person; 
very tall person or animal’ (Mabille & Dieter- 
lin 1988: 416). Another Sotho word moqwedi 
means ‘a diver’ (from —qwela ‘dive’), which 
would have been in keeping with Qing’s com- 


ments about living ‘mostly under water’ 


23, 24. Qogngé (‘the initiated who know secret 


things’) and hang cdi (‘the sick person’) 


As is frequently pointed out, it is not quite 
clear whether the term Qogngé used by Qing 
for the initiated men referred specifically 
to healers who had gone under the water to 


fetch out the snake of the Nguni traditions, 





43 One of the Ju|’hoan folktales (Biesele 2009: 
45-50) features a similar character, known as 
? Hom! homtzig|aasi, where g|a’asi means ‘eyes’ and 
the name as a whole is said to mean ‘Eyes on his 


ankles. 


or to men in general who had been initiated 
into adulthood. If the latter, then the compo- 
nent go is probably the word for ‘man, which 
occurred in |Xam as !ku, but in +Khomani 
and +Unkwe as +ko, and which was recorded 
in Seroa as kong. (A derogatory Sotho word 
for Bushmen was b6Qhu.) The morpheme ge 
seems to be the counterpart of the |Xam sup- 
pletive plural !ke (‘people’). 

In the expression hang cdi, the word cai used 


by Qing for ‘ill’ is almost certainly a Khoek- 





hoe word (Kora |ai-son-xa, Nama |ae(sen)sa 
(sick’)). Some of the words more usually used 
to indicate illness in !Ui languages include 
than (‘be ill} +Unkwe), ©?wi?i (‘sick, +Khom- 


ani), and tan (‘be ill} |Xam). 


Conclusion 


The two dozen words that Orpen recorded are 
a slender body of evidence - yet still enough 
to confirm that Qing’s own language would 
have had close affinities with the handful of 
only mildly differentiated !Ui dialects once 
spoken south and north of the Gariep. This 
validates approaches that make comparative 
reference to the archival |Xam material. At 
the same time, these few words confirm the 
widespread and in some cases early uptake 
of loanwords from Khoekhoe sources. Lastly, 
the presence of a number of words that are 
rather ‘unKhoesan-like, and really appear to 
be either Sotho or Nguni, if not in fact Phuthi, 
tells us that Qing’s forebears, like the speak- 
ers of the Orange Free State Seroa, must have 
been part of a rather intricate social nexus. 
The message of Qing’s own words appears 
to be that we might obtain a more complete 


understanding of the painted records if we 


allow ourselves to imagine a more complex 
social setting as our starting point. In such 
a scenario, the speakers of !Ui languages 
and their descendants would not be seen as 
uniquely authorised interpreters, with priv- 
ileged access to and understanding of some 
supposedly pristine (even ‘primordial’) Bush- 
man cosmology, but rather as one among sev- 
eral groups of people who participated from 
the very outset in a regional dialogue of con- 
tinually intersecting - and changing - social, 
economic and cultural relations. It is hoped 
that researchers from other disciplines will 
continue to be mindful of this, and that any 
notion of a timeless worldview that is both 
broadly ‘pan-Khoesan and narrowly confined 
to the imagined sole original inhabitants of 
southern Africa, will in future be broached 


with even more caution. 
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Figure 5.1 

View of Melikane Shelter, Qacha’s Nek District, Lesotho, 
from across the Melikane River. 

Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 


CHAPTER 5 


A glimpse into the archaeology of 
the Qing-Orpen sites 


Jeremy Hollmann 


his chapter is a concise archaeological overview of the places that feature in the story of 
Te Orpen and Qing and the 1874 article. Besides the ‘glimpse’ he affords us of a few 
rock paintings, Orpen makes no comment about the material traces that still litter the floors 
of these places, or the wealth of rock paintings on the walls. For millennia, Sehonghong 
and Melikane and, more recently, Pitsaneng, have been important nodes of archaeology and 
history in the Lesotho highlands with links to surrounding regions. The deep history of 
such places is one of change and transformation, both ‘natural’ and ‘cultural’ These trans- 
formative processes — geological (accumulation of sediments, lava flows, and erosion) and 
archaeological (occupational deposits including rock art) - are characterised by layering, 


albeit on very different scales. 


Environment 


Orpen’s (1874a: 1) description of the geographical location and setting of the Lesotho high- 
lands is still apposite. The ‘great plateau’ he mentions is the remains of a vast lava field of 
basalt up to two kilometres thick that was deposited on top of the Clarens Formation sand- 
stone and which covered much of southern Africa about 183 million years ago (Norman & 
Whitfield 2006: 294). Erosion has created a highly dissected landscape with different vegeta- 
tion zones that would have offered a variety of sources of food (see below). 

The lava flows cap a series of Karoo sediments — the Beaufort and Stormberg groups 
(Stewart et al. 2012: 41). The Stormberg group in turn consists of three sedimentary strata: 
the Molteno, Elliot and Clarens Formations. The Clarens Formation (Cave Sandstone) com- 
prises wind-blown accumulations of yellowish to pinkish fine-grained sandstone and silt- 


stone up to 100 m thick (Norman & Whitfield 2006: 293). This is what is called the Little Berg 
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in South Africa. In Lesotho these beds form 
the characteristic yellow-and-orange streaked 
cliffs below the ‘roof’ of basalt. The sandstone 
is notable for its arching, cave-like overhangs 
formed by the differential erosion of inter- 
stratified sandstone and marl beds by wind 
and water (Stewart et al. 2012: 43). Melikane, 
Sehonghong and Pitsaneng were formed in 
this way, although at varying scales. Sehong- 
hong and Melikane Shelter are both very large 
spaces. Sehonghong is wide (90m or so) but 
relatively shallow (its depth varies from a cou- 
ple of metres to about 20m). Melikane is cav- 
ern-shaped, and measures about 94m across 
and 22m deep. Pitsaneng is the smallest, at 
28m wide and 4m deep. 

The hydrology of the Lesotho highlands 
plays an important role in the history of 
human settlement in the area. The Senqu 
(Orange) river, the largest river system south 
of the Zambezi (Earle et al. 2005, cited in 
Stewart et al. 2012: 55), drains the western 
side of the uKhahlamba-Drakensberg escarp- 
ment. The Senqu rises in the Lesotho high- 
lands, which has a high annual precipitation 
(>2000mm) (Stewart et al. 2012: 55, citing 
Earle et al. 2005: 6). The Senqu corridor is 
substantially warmer than the surrounding 
plateau and alpine zone, with temperatures in 
the valleys on average seven degrees warmer 
than on the plateau (Stewart et al. 2012: 43). 
Humans and other animals have always 
exploited this feature of the Senqu river valley 
in order to live in what would otherwise have 
been very severe dry and cold conditions. 

Vegetation is predominantly grassland but 
its composition and palatability are strongly 
differentiated by altitude. The Senqu valley 
(~1600-1900 m) is characterised by a triad of 


grasses (Cymbopogon-Themeda-Eragrostis). 
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Woody communities of shrubs and trees grow 
along the river banks and gullies, protected 
from fire. The plateaus (~1900-2900 m) have 
rich, basalt-derived soils covered with Theme- 
da-Festuca grasses. Themeda triandra (seboku, 
Sesotho) is a palatable grass that grows up to 
about 2000m. The less-palatable Festuca 
spp. grasses occur on the higher and on the 
cooler slopes. Above 2900m is Drakensberg 
Afroalpine Heathland (Mucina & Rutherford 
2006) with extensive grasslands of shorter, 
less palatable grasses. 

The sites visited by Qing and Orpen are 
on tributaries of the Senqu river. Melikane, 
known locally as Lumaluma, is near the vil- 
lage of Melikane (Qachas Nek District), on 
the Melikane river about 24km due south of 
Sehonghong and Pitsaneng shelters, which 
are both on the south bank of the Sehonghong 
river (near the village Khomo ea Mollo, Thaba 


Tseka District), about a kilometre apart. 


Time and climate 


These shelters are ‘time capsules’ (Loubser 
2003: 48) that have preserved the archaeolog- 
ical deposits. The range of time captured at 
Melikane and Sehonghong provides a Qua- 
ternary perspective - ie. the last 2.6 million 
years that comprise the Pleistocene and Hol- 
ocene epochs - on the use made by people of 
the shelters and the Lesotho highland envir- 
onment (Mitchell et al. 2008: 14). The time 
depth of Pitsaneng is far more recent, extend- 
ing back to about 2 000 years BP. 

The climatic pattern of the Quaternary 
period is driven by Milankovitch cycles, 
accompanied by drastic climate and envi- 


ronmental changes including the growth and 


decline of forests, increases and decreases in 
water levels, the flooding and exposure of 
continental shelves and glaciation at high alti- 
tudes (Deacon & Deacon 1999: Chapter 2 for 
discussion of past environments in southern 
Africa). Phytolith analysis and stable carbon 
isotope analysis of soil organic matter track 
changes in the composition of the grasslands 
in the Lesotho highlands (Parker et al. 2011; 
Roberts et al. 2013). During the colder peri- 
ods, less palatable but cold-adapted grasses 
would descend from higher altitudes and dis- 
place the warmth-tolerant C4 grasses. These 
changes in turn influenced the presence and 
distribution of plants and animals, thus alter- 
ing the environment in which human occu- 
pants lived. 

The past 10 000-12 000 years (the Holocene 
time period in which we currently live) has 
formed an interglacial period, but the Pleisto- 
cene epoch (2.6 million to about 12000 years 
ago) saw periods of glaciation in which land- 
scapes and the composition of its inhabitants 
altered extremely and rapidly, causing extinc- 
tions of plant and animal species. The Qua- 
ternary is also the period in which humans 
evolved, with Homo sapiens emerging around 
190 000 years ago. Melikane and Sehonghong 
were occupied during the late Pleistocene 
and therefore experienced the period preced- 
ing, the peak of, and the period after the Last 
Glacial Maximum (Mitchell 1995, 1996b, 
1996c), during which it was several degrees 
colder than at present, and much drier. The 
layers of deposit at Melikane and Sehong- 
hong are palimpsests, recording overprinted 
occupations over thousands of years, during 
which people made their way into the Senqu 
river valley to take advantage of the water 


and the variety of resources available. These 


occupations are interspersed by even longer 


hiatuses (Stewart et al. 2012: 55, 56). 


Reconstructions of the past 


It has been said somewhat polemically that 
one cannot prove anything interesting in 
archaeology - there are only good and bad 
arguments based on the necessarily fragmen- 
tary data. This is largely because of the kind 
of data ‘prehistoric’ archaeologists have to 
work with: stone flakes, ceramics, bones and 
other traces that have accumulated into layers 
of deposit. These layers (if intact and sealed) 
are ‘markers of time differences and culture 
change’ (Loubser 2003: 14). 

Archeologists coax information from the 
data and to try to turn it into knowledge. They 
have to ask imaginative questions that the 
data can be expected to answer. They need to 
generalise from particulars in order to infer 
relations between groups of people based on 
the recovery of artefacts that imply relations 
of exchange. 

Ultimately, archaeology is grounded in 
ethnographic analogy, whether or not this 
is acknowledged and regardless of whatever 
methods of investigation are employed: ‘In 
the long run all archaeological remains have 
to be viewed through ethnographic glasses; 
archaeology is anthropology or it is nothing’ 
(Loubser 2003: 126). Understanding the past 
can only be achieved by comparing ancient 
material traces with other, known sources: 
thus, to reconstruct aspects of past hunt- 
er-gatherer lifeways in the Lesotho highlands, 
archaeologists are compelled to compare them 
with documented hunting-gathering societies 


(Loubser 2003: 126), especially (but not only) 


Bushman hunter-gatherers. Archaeological 
materials (stones, bones, rock paintings) do 
not speak for themselves. Meaning is con- 
structed by argument, in which the archae- 
ologist attempts to show similarities between 
relevant aspects of known ethnographic pro- 


cesses (Loubser 2003: 126). 


Melikane Shelter 

Melikane Shelter (Fig. 5.1), first excavated 
early in the 1970s by Patrick Carter as part of 
his study of the prehistory of eastern Lesotho 
(Carter & Vogel 1974; Carter 1976, 1978; Carter 
et al. 1988), and re-excavated by Stewart et al. 
(2012), has the oldest deposits in the Lesotho 
highlands accumulated into 30 layers. Layer 
30 preserves the first ‘pulse’ of human occu- 
pation about 80000 years ago with traces of 
fires and stone artefacts (Stewart et al. 2012: 
55, 56). Traditionally these late Pleistocene 
stone artefacts were grouped together under 
the term Middle Stone Age (MSA); during the 
last 40000 years of the Late Pleistocene the 
MSA was replaced by Later Stone Age (LSA) 
stone-working traditions (Mitchell 2002: 107), 
which continued into the Holocene epoch. 
After a hiatus of approximately 20 000 years, 
(different) people returned to Melikane. They 
manufactured small stone blades and blade- 
lets of the Howieson’s Poort type, believed to 
be used to make composite-bladed, hafted 
tools. The Howieson’s Poort is one of two MSA 
stone tool industries from the late Pleistocene 
(Still Bay is the other, but is not represented 
in the Lesotho highlands) that are associated 
with ‘bursts of innovative behaviour, includ- 
ing the development of bone points and tools, 
engraved ochres, and ostrich eggshells and 
shell beads (Jacobs et al. 2008: 733). The peo- 


ple who practised these cultures comprised 


populations that were growing in density and 
also expanding into other biomes. 

After the Howieson’s Poort occupation peo- 
ple left no traces of occupation for the next 
10000 years, returning briefly 50000 years 
ago, only to forsake the site again for another 
7000 years. The next occupational pulse, 
between around 46 000-38 000 years ago, was 
accompanied by changes in the hydrology 
of the overhang. These changes, perhaps the 
result of increased freeze-thaw action caused 
by colder environmental temperatures, saw 
water entering into fissures in the roof and 
walls, thereby weakening the parent bedrock 
and bringing about several ‘roof-fall events’ 
(Stewart et al. 2012: 56). These include the 
large blocks that form part of the contempo- 
rary interior landscape of Melikane Shelter 
today. 

After an absence of 14000 years, people 
reoccupied Melikane briefly around 24000 
years ago, just before the advent of the Last 
Glacial Maximum. This occupation was short- 
lived, however, probably owing to the advent 
of severe cold and arid conditions. The 30 
cm thick topmost two layers of the Melikane 
deposit contain late Holocene tools, bone, 
food remains, ostrich eggshell beads, pottery, 
ochre fragments, and grindstones (Stewart et 
al. 2012: 43). Layer 1 contained historical arte- 
facts (Carter 1978). Some of the radiocarbon 
dates fell within ‘the last few centuries (Stew- 
art et al. 2012: 54) but the stratigraphy has 
been severely disturbed by the action of water 


and these dates are thus suspect. 


Sehonghong Shelter 
Late Pleistocene occupation of Sehonghong 
Shelter (Fig. 5.2) dates back 57000 years 


(Jacobs et al. 2008) with excellent preservation 
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Figure 5.2 


View of Sehonghong Shelter, Thaba-Tseka District, 
Lesotho. 


Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 


of plant and animal remains in many of the 
MSA and LSA layers. Patrick Carter and 
Patricia Vinnicombe carried out the first 
archaeological excavations in 1971 and estab- 
lished the age of the deposits, although the 
conventional radiocarbon dating techniques 
at the time could not establish precisely how 
old these were. Carter and Vinnicombe exca- 
vated in arbitrary, 10 cm spits at Melikane 
and at Sehonghong, a procedure that has 


made it very difficult to resolve the natural 
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stratigraphy of the deposit and which has 
necessitated the opening of new excavation 
trenches at both sites. Peter Mitchell carried 
out a second, new excavation in 1992 (Mitchell 
1994, 1995, 1996a, b, c, d) but did not excavate 
the earliest (MSA) deposits (2009a: 111). The 
charcoal component of his excavation has not 
yet been studied, however, nor have optically 
stimulated luminescence (OSL) dates been 
published (Mitchell 2010: 154). Brian Stewart 
and Genevieve Dewar re-opened Mitchell's 
trench in 2009 and, through ongoing excava- 
tions down to the earliest deposits, intend to 
provide tighter resolution on the stratigraphy 
of the artefact assemblages of the MSA levels 


below the LSA strata removed by Mitchell, 
and to sample the stratigraphy for palaeo- 
environmental study (AMEMSA 2015). 


The Sehonghong bladelet industry 

Mitchell was particularly interested in a Ter- 
minal Pleistocene tool industry at Sehong- 
hong originally referred to as the Schonghong 
bladelet industry (Carter et al. 1988) but 
now subsumed within the Robberg Industry 
(Deacon 1978). The Robberg occurs widely in 
southern Africa between the MSA and LSA 
sequences. At Sehonghong, bladelets of this 
type are deposited in layers dated to between 


20 000 and 11000 BP (Mitchell 1995: 28). 


Succeeding occupations at Sehonghong 

Following the Robberg period of occupation 
just described was a break of about 1000 years 
before Sehonghong was reoccupied sporadi- 
cally from around 10000 BP until about 7000 
BP (Plug & Mitchell 2008a : Table 1). These 
layers represent an early Holocene occupa- 
tion. The toolkits here are of the Oakhurst 
type (see Mitchell 2002: 141-143 for descrip- 
tion). Then followed a hiatus of about 700 
years before people made a short-lived stay 
at around 6000 BP, leaving behind rem- 
nants of Classic Wilton type stone tools (see 
Mitchell 2002: 144-145 for description). Fol- 


lowing this occupation, there are no traces 


of human habitation until 1700 BP (250 AD) 
when the first of three layers of a Ceramic 
Wilton Industry (see Mitchell 2002: 144-145 
for description) (Layers GAP, DC and SS) 
began to accumulate. There have been pulses 


of occupation at Sehonghong ever since. 


Pitsaneng Shelter 

The site is on the banks of the Sehonghong 
river and is being eroded by periodic flood- 
ing (Fig. 5.3). An unknown amount of the 
archaeological deposit has already been swept 
away, and livestock tramples the edges of 
the remaining deposit. John Hobart (2003, 


2004) excavated a small deposit of 3,2m/%. 





Figure 5.3 


View of Pitsaneng Shelter, Thaba-Tseka District, Lesotho. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 


The excavation revealed traces of a ‘neolithic’ 
economy (Hobart 2004) in which Lesotho 
highlands hunter-gatherers with dogs, pottery 
and iron implements combined herding with 


hunting, foraging and fishing. 


Foraging for food 

Through excavation and analysis of deposits 
at Melikane and Sehonghong shelters we can 
see what people subsisted upon during the 
time that they foraged, hunted and fished the 
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Senqu river valley and its adjacent grassland 
habitats, and before the advent of domesti- 
cated animals and agriculture. Contrary to 
the idea that people in the late Pleistocene 
concentrated on hunting migratory grazers, 
some groups may have relied extensively on 
plants and a much wider variety of verte- 
brates and invertebrates (Mitchell 2002: 125). 
Grindstones from Layer RF at Sehonghong, 
for example, suggest that people were harvest- 
ing geophytes (bulbous plants like Watsonia 
spp. etc.) in the terminal Pleistocene (c. 12500 
years ago) (Mitchell 1995: 32, 2002: 125, 129). 

The list of animal remains from excavations 
at Melikane, Sehonghong and Pitsaneng sup- 
ports this contention. In addition, the time- 
span of human occupation — from 80000 or 
more years ago till the present - means that 
changes in habitat and the extinction of spe- 
cies brought about by climate change have 
also affected the kinds of resources that peo- 
ple exploited. 

Several extinct animals - Cape giant zebra 
(Equus capensis), giant hartebeest (Megalotra- 
gus priscus), and bluebuck (Hippotragus leu- 
cophaeus) - were identified at Sehonghong 
dating back to between 20 000 and 7 000 years 
ago (Plug & Mitchell 2008a: 37). Vervet mon- 
keys as well as carnivores such as aardwolf, 
honey badger, wild cat, caracal, and black- 
backed jackal are known ethnographically to 
have been eaten and their skins used subse- 
quently for clothing and other items (Plug & 
Mitchell 2008a: 41). 

Baboon remains have been recovered from 
the archaeological deposits at Sehonghong: 
they are said to be ‘particularly common’ here 
(3,9 % of identified animals; Plug et al. 2003: 
149). Although leopards and natural mortal- 


ity could account for some of these remains, 
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baboon remains in the deposit at the nearby 
site of Likoaeng were probably introduced by 
human agency (Plug et al. 2003: 149). 

Other animal remains include a wide vari- 
ety of birds (including francolin, Scleroptila 
africanus) as well as rodents (porcupines and 
vlei rat (Otomys irroratus)) (Plug & Mitchell 
2008a: 43, 49). Reptile species include Nile 
monitor lizards (Varanus niloticus) (Plug & 
Mitchell 2008a: 44). Tortoises have probably 
always been uncommon in the Lesotho high- 
lands; the few pieces of carapace recovered at 
Sehonghong could either be food remains or 
perhaps a discarded container (Plug & Mitch- 
ell 2008a: 44). Amphibians (frogs of various 
species) are present in most layers and are 
most common in transitional MSA-LSA lay- 
ers (Plug & Mitchell 2008a: 44). Small pred- 
ators and raptors could have brought them 
in, but people could also have been eating 
them (the Sehonghong river is 20m from the 
shelter). 


Faunal patterning 
The wide range of antelope species (e.g. com- 
mon duiker and steenbok) and their ‘per- 
sistence (Plug & Mitchell 2008a: 46) in the 
deposits, in the late Pleistocene and Holocene, 
suggest that there was dense cover available in 
the area despite changes in temperature and 
rainfall. Possibly too, the ‘more varied ter- 
rain of the Senqu Valley and its surroundings 
offered greater possibilities for the persistence 
of diverse plant communities during the late 
Pleistocene than the more open plains of the 
eastern Free State’ (Plug & Mitchell 2008a: 49). 
The relatively low numbers of small bovids 
(common duiker, klipspringer, oribi and 
steenbok) and correspondingly greater num- 
ber of large bovid (bluebuck, red hartebeest, 


roan antelope, black wildebeest) remains 
before 20000 BP can probably be attributed 
to the colder conditions of the time. Plug and 
Mitchell suggest that colder drier conditions 
would have favoured less-territorial grazer 
species, such as the medium and large bovids 
(Plug & Mitchell 2008a: 48). Holocene depos- 
its contain ground game for two possible 
reasons: warmer conditions and a choice of 
smaller food-packages. 

During the Holocene a transformation in 
the fauna of Sehonghong occurred (Plug & 
Mitchell 2008a: 46). Taxa that were present 
during the early and mid Holocene - zebra, 
roan antelope, bluebuck, blesbok, springbok 
and black wildebeest - disappear during his- 
torical times (Plug & Mitchell 2008a: 46). The 
disappearances may rather be the result of a 
long-term and ‘profound alteration in grass- 
land ecology and composition, rather than the 
direct impact of recent hunting and agricul- 
tural activities (Plug & Mitchell 2008a: 47). 

Domestic livestock found dates to 7o00- 
620 AD; Layer DC at Sehonghong has bovine 
dung that incorporates the residues of the last 
1200 years of hunter-gatherer occupation of 
the site (Plug & Mitchell 2008a: 42). I discuss 


this period in greater detail further on. 


Fishing 
Bushmen have lost different arts. They formerly 
knew how to make things of stone over rivers, 
on which they crossed; and knew how to spear 


fishes. (Orpen 1874a: 10) 


Although there is nothing in the archaeology 
about things of stone over rivers, the proba- 
ble ancestors of the Bushman hunter-gath- 
erers in the Lesotho highlands did indeed 


know how to spear fishes and to catch them 
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Figure 5.4 

Fish crania from Likoaeng archaeological site pierced by 
bone points confirm Qing’s reported comment to Orpen 
(1874: 10) that ‘Bushmen [...] formerly [...] knew how to 
spear fishes. 

Photograph: Cornelis Plug (2003 or 2004) 


in traps and baskets and with hooks (Mitchell 
et al. 2011: 1235). Fish skulls punctured by neat 
holes that match those made by bone points 
found in the same deposit confirm Orpen’s 
report (Fig. 5.4 shows pierced fish crania from 
the nearby site of Likoaeng). The remains at 
the lowest levels of Mitchell’s 1992 excava- 
tion at Sehonghong show that people fished 
there from at least 25000 BP (Plug & Mitch- 
ell 2008b: 34). Archaeologists have recovered 
10380 identifiable fish bones from pulsed 
occupations at Sehonghong Shelter over a 
26 000-year period stretching from the Last 
Glacial Maximum to the late Holocene. The 
Sehonghong finds demonstrate the antiquity 


of fishing in southern Africa and must change 
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the common perception that fishing was a 
later, late Holocene practice (Plug & Mitch- 
ell 2008b: 34). Nonetheless, fish remains at 
Sehonghong Shelter are most numerous in 
Layer GAP (containing ceramic Wilton arte- 
facts), and thus fall within the late Holocene. 

Five species of fish were targeted: large- 
mouth yellowfish (Labeobarbus kimberley- 
ensis), smallmouth yellowfish (L. aeneus), 
Orange River mudfish (Labeo capensis), rock 
catfish (Austroglanis sclateri) and sharp-tooth 
catfish (Clarias gariepinus) (Plug & Mitchell 
2008b: 41-42). The average standard length of 
fish (smallmouth yellowfish and the Orange 
River mudfish) recovered from the late Pleis- 
tocene exceeds that of the twenty-first century 
(Plug & Mitchell 2008b: 47). Reasons for this 
size difference probably include changes in 
the amount and quality of water. 

The same five taxa are represented in 
the deposits at Pitsaneng and Likoaeng, a 


serendipitously discovered open-air site of 


considerable archaeological significance (see 
below) on the western bank of the Senqu river 
about 3km from Sehonghong. Pitsaneng, a 
much younger site than Sehonghong (with 
deposits dated to 1000-480 BP (Hobart 2004: 
264)) has the smallest amount of fish (and 
indeed of all fauna) in comparison (Plug & 
Mitchell 2008b: 34; see Hobart 2004: Table 2 
for a summary of Pitsaneng fauna). 

Likoaeng is a fishing campsite a few kilo- 
metres from Sehonghong, with rock paintings 
nearby that include images of fishing (Hobart 
& Smits 2002; Challis et al. 2008). Estimates 
are that the fishers at Likoaeng were captur- 
ing more than a ton of a fish per year on brief 
visits (Mitchell et al. 2011: 1237). People set up 
camp in spring in readiness for the spawning 
of the Orange River mudfish (in November). 
Some groups remained until January to catch 
the breeding season of smallmouth yellow- 
fish. Spawning occurred when the rivers were 
running high and spilling over the grassy 
banks along with writhing masses of fish. 
People apparently cooked and ate the fish on 
the spot. Many of the fish bones recovered are 
burnt and there are no signs of smoking pits 
or drying racks (Mitchell et al. 2011: 1237). The 
predictability of the spawning runs during 
spring (when other resources are still scarce) 
enabled people to obtain food rich in fat and 
protein (Mitchell et al. 2011: 1237). Likoaeng 
was an important part of the seasonal round 
but does not overlap chronologically with 
the Sehonghong sequence. It also contains 
important evidence of domestic livestock and 


ceramics, as discussed further below. 


Prehistoric exchange 
The exotic (non-local) nature of certain items 


recovered from excavations at a number of 
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hunter-gatherer sites in the southern African 
interior suggest the existence of long-distance 
networks of exchange tens of thousands of 
years before the arrival of Bantu-speaking 
farmers in southern Africa. Mitchell (1996c) 
has interpreted the presence of marine shells 
and ostrich eggshell in early and mid-Hol- 
ocene deposits at Sehonghong and other 
neighbourhood sites, as well as certain types 
of stone and tools, as evidence of prehis- 
toric exchange and interaction that stretched 
from the eastern Free State (to the west), to 
KwaZulu-Natal in the east and to the Indian 
Ocean in the south. Despite the limited data 
available — there is a lack of data about site 
densities in certain areas as well as data from 
burials (which often include exotic items), or 
for gender and/or age patterning - Mitch- 
ell argued 20 years ago for the existence in 
the past of changing interaction patterns 
between ‘socially self-conscious groups’ in 
‘social regions’ (1996c: 68-69; see Carter 1978, 
Cable et al. 1980, Opperman 1987, Mazel 1989, 
Wadley 1991 for research with a similar focus 
and to which Mitchell refers). Ostrich egg- 
shell beads for instance (very little unworked 
eggshell has been found, suggesting that the 
beads themselves were imported) occur in the 
layers at Melikane (Carter 1978; Stewart et al. 
2012: 43), Sehonghong and Pitsaneng. There 
is also some evidence that ostrich leg bones 
(used ethnographically to make lightweight 
arrow points and linkshafts) were also carried 
into the Lesotho highlands (Hobart 2004: 4), 
as ostriches are not local to the highlands now 
and probably never were. The beads are argued 
by Mitchell (1996c) to come from kinfolk in 
the Caledon valley. Other exchange items 
could include bone points and stone points 


(i.e. arrowheads, known to be exchanged by 
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the twentieth-century Ju/*hoansi (Wiessner 
1983). Small pieces of ilmenite (used cosmet- 
ically to make skin and hair dark and shiny) 
were also found in early Holocene layers at 
Sehonghong, and Hobart (2004: 4) ponders 
the possibility that ostrich feathers may also 
have been items of exchange. 

Seashells are clearly foreign to the Lesotho 
highlands. A species of Nerita snail, formed 
into a pendant, was recovered from a late 
Pleistocene layer at Sehonghong Shelter, 
about a 200 km straight-line distance from its 
closest point of origin in the Indian Ocean. 
There are also tick shells (Nassarius kraus- 
sianus) and rare instances of other seashells 
in the Sehonghong Shelter deposits. Hobart 
(2004: 6) mentions the presence of Cypraea 
shells at Pitsaneng. Most of the marine shell 
recovered from Sehonghong pre-dates the 
arrival of Bantu-speaking farmers in KwaZu- 
lu-Natal (Mitchell 1996c: 51). Taken in context 
with data from other sites in the interior, this 
chronological patterning suggests that the 
arrival of farmers brought about a ‘reorien- 
tation of hunter-gatherer settlement (mov- 
ing closer to farmer settlements as suggested 
by Mazel (1989)). The presence of farmers’ 
villages in KwaZulu-Natal and Eastern Cape 
Province may also have disrupted the move- 
ment of shells from the coast to the mountains. 

Earlier I mentioned the possibility of the 
exchange between groups of a certain tool 
type, a pressure-flaked bifacial, barbed and 
tanged arrowhead found at Sehonghong 
and elsewhere in Lesotho (Mitchell 1996c: 
64, 1999), as well as in parts of the North- 
ern Cape Province (Humphreys 1991). Pres- 
sure flaking is an ancient (75000 years ago), 
delicate and precise technique in which an 


implement is progressively shaped through 


hard stone-hammer strikes, followed by softer 
strikes with wood or bone hammers (Mourre 
et al. 2010). Finally the edges of the blade are 
trimmed by using a bone point to directly 
press off minute flakes of stone to produce 
thin, sharp and narrow points. 

Mitchell argues that these artefacts are 
not more than 2000 years old and ‘may even 
have been innovated contemporary with the 
beginning of Iron Age settlement in eastern 
southern Africa (1996c: 64). He cites Clark’s 
(1959) suggestion that these stone arrowheads 
are skeuomorphs of metal arrowheads. He 
raises the possibility (for future research) that 
these carefully crafted, beautiful objects were 
a stylish item that was bound up in the nego- 
tiation of ‘male identity’ and possibly also a 
technological innovation developed for use 
with a more powerful type of bow (such as the 
‘triple-curved’ bows painted in Western Cape 


rock art (Manhire et al. 1985)). 


The last 2 000 years 

With the late Holocene occupations we begin 
to glimpse early links to the more recent his- 
tory of Melikane, Sehonghong and Pitsaneng. 
These are the Mountain Bushmen, or Baroa, 
as their closest neighbours the Basotho called 
them. Their presence ended a break in occu- 
pation (at Sehonghong) of 4300 years. This 
reoccupation seems to have been part of a 
more widespread pattern in the Maloti-Drak- 
ensberg perhaps linked to the end of the 
period of neoglacial advance (Mitchell 1996d: 
17). The material record of the occupation at 
Sehonghong is contained in three layers. From 
oldest to most recent they are GAP (grey ash 
with pottery), DC (dung crust), and SS (sur- 
face scrapings). Layer GAP represents occu- 


pation from 390-850 AD, and Layer DC from 


c. 850-1870 AD, while Layer SS comprises the 
fine grey dust on the shelter floor, mixed with 


modern dung (Mitchell 1996d: 17). 


Hunter-gatherer pottery 

Among the usual hunter-gatherer arte- 
facts (stone tools and flakes, bone points/ 
linkshafts, grindstones, etc.) are potsherds 
(Mitchell 1996d: 20). These ceramics (from 
Sehonghong) comprise 268 small (< 50mm 
in maximum dimension) grey-black sherds 
(grit-tempered and apparently not well fired) 
with a mean thickness of 7,8 + 1,6 mm, some of 
which are burnished. They represent a tradi- 
tion that is ‘markedly different, not only from 
Early Iron Age ceramics in KwaZulu-Natal 
and the Eastern Cape, but also from the pot- 
tery recovered at the site of an abandoned 
Basotho village a few kilometres from Sehong- 
hong Shelter’ (Mitchell 1996d: 20). The same 
kind of pottery was excavated at Pitsaneng, 
which has deposits that overlap partially with 
Layers GAP and DC at Sehonghong (Hobart 
2004). Similar pottery sherds (n=79 sherds) 
were recovered from Likoaeng (Hobart 2004: 
6; Mitchell 2004: 249, described in Mitchell et 
al. 2008: 9), as well as Melikane. The sherds 
are of locally manufactured hunter-gatherer 
pottery; as Hobart argues, “This can be confi- 
dently stated due to the continuation in style, 
colour and quality of the majority of Lesotho 
pottery throughout the last two millennia’ 
(2004: 6). It has been argued that the Baroa 
(and people elsewhere too, in the eastern 
Free State (Klatzow 1994; Thorp 2000)) were 
making pots of their own hundreds of years 
before the physical arrival of farmers in areas 
adjacent to the Lesotho highlands. If so, then 
this is arguably the earliest phase of contact/ 


interaction. Pots make it possible to boil (and 


fry) foods, thereby retaining their moisture 
and thus more of the nutritional value of the 
food (e.g. Mitchell 2009b: 27). Pots also make 
it possible to eat additional plant resources, 
some of which have to be boiled beforehand 


to remove toxic compounds. 


Presence of domesticated livestock, dogs, glass 
beads and pottery 

The presence of the bones of cattle and sheep/ 
goats (they are closely related and often can- 
not be distinguished in the archaeology) 
in hunter-gatherer deposits in the Lesotho 
highlands context confirms that relationships 
between Baroa and Bantu-speaking farmers 
extend back to the first millennium AD. Layer 
I at Likoaeng includes the remains of at least 
two sheep/goats (Plug & Mitchell 2008a: 42) 
dated to 800-900 AD, and a cow (Mitchell et 
al. 2011: 1226). It may be assumed that some 
of the bones of domestic livestock in Layer 
DC at Sehonghong (mentioned earlier) are 
indeed from the first millennium. Occupation 
of Pitsaneng is dated to 360-870 AD (Hobart 
2004: 264) and contains a large domestic fau- 
nal assemblage. 

There are additional artefacts that enhance 
the picture of selective adoption and suggest 
possible directions of exchange movements. I 
have already mentioned the glass beads from 
Pitsaneng. From there too come the remains 
of dogs, no doubt of farmer origin (Hobart 
2004: Table 2; Mitchell 2008), along with a 
single sherd of ‘Sotho’ (Moloko, OSL dated 
to the late sixteenth century (Mitchell 2009b: 
26)) pottery thought to have been brought in 
from the west, perhaps by Bushman groups 
in the Caledon valley (Hobart 2004: 6-7, Fig. 
5.2). A find from Likoaeng - one sherd from 


the neck region of a pot, maximum dimension 


46mm and 12.5mm thick — is decorated with 
a distinctive pattern. The design - a band of 
neatly spaced crosshatched engraved lines — is 
specific to one of two Early Iron Age (farmer) 
ceramic types (Mitchell et al. 2008: 10-11, figs 
7 and 8). It is perhaps an Msuluzi facies (dated 
in KwaZulu-Natal to 650-750 AD) but is more 
likely an Ndondondwane facies (750-950 AD) 
(Huffman 2007). Finally, the existence of 
early links between the Baroa and farmers 
at Likoaeng is evidenced in the form of two 
pieces of corroded iron (Mitchell et al. 2008: 
11). 

The layers in which all of these objects 
occur pre-date the settlement of the pres- 
ent-day Basotho (the establishment in 1878 
of the village of Khomo ea Mollo close to 
Sehonghong Shelter) by a thousand years 
(Mitchell 2010). Mitchell (1996d: 23, 2009<: 
125) notes that the movement of farmers into 
the Maloti, the Senqu valley, Nomansland, 
and the escarpment was ‘a much later nine- 
teenth-century phenomenon precipitated by 
population growth, military conflict, Euro- 
pean colonial expansion, and the acquisition 
of maize as a substitute for sorghum and mil- 
let? (Mitchell 2009a: 125). 

The presence of farmer-derived items in 
the late Holocene layers of Sehonghong, 
Pitsaneng and Likoaeng supports the percep- 
tion of the Lesotho highlands at this time as a 
relatively independent Bushman hunter-gath- 
erer stronghold. 

‘Independent does not mean isolated or 
unaware of technological and other innova- 
tions, however. The Baroa evidently availed 
themselves of what farmers had to offer, 
and reciprocated the exchange in the form 
of animal, vegetable and other products 


(honey) that farmers (perhaps in villages in 
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KwaZulu-Natal, 150 km away and to the east 
of the uKhahlamba-Drakensberg  escarp- 
ment) desired in return. Mitchell et al. (2011: 
1238), after Sadr (2003), suggests that sheep 
and cattle remains ‘reflect a situation in 
which some late first-millennium AD forag- 
ers acquired livestock and successfully inte- 
grated them into their own economy. Hobart 
(2004: 9) argues for a ‘neolithic’ Lesotho in 
order to ‘challenge existing conceptions of 
hunter-gatherers, and sees the Baroa of this 
time ‘not so much as farmers or even pasto- 
ralists, but as opportunists who saw benefits 
for themselves in owning stock’ and practised 
a herder-forager-hunter-fisher lifestyle. In 
this argument there are echoes of the Kalahari 
Debate which focused on the degree to which 
Kalahari Bushmen described as hunter-gath- 
erers in the 1950s—1960s could be considered 
to have been pristine, having lived in prox- 
imity to herders and farmers for the past two 
millennia (Mitchell 2009b). The question also 
reverberates in the realms of rock art research 


(see below). 


The nineteenth century 
By the nineteenth century and with the intro- 
duction of horses and firearms, Melikane, 
Sehonghong and Pitsaneng were occupied 
by groups such as the amatola - argued to 
be a creolised group of San, Khoe, Khoe-de- 
scended and Nguni people (Challis 2012: 270, 
see also Challis 2008, 2009, 2012, 2104) that 
‘successfully integrated herding and raiding 
into a hunter-gatherer way of life’ (Mitchell 
2010: 155). Many of the paintings at Melikane 
and Sehonghong are characteristic of their 
distinctive tradition of painting. 

It was a period of intensifying competition 


for land and other resources (Mitchell 2010: 
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154; see also Wright, this volume). In 1850 raids 
were carried out by Mdwebo (the leader of a 
Bushman band in the East Griqualand area) 
against bands of amatola living on both sides 
of the uKhahlamba-Drakensberg escarpment. 
They noted horses, cattle, sheep and goats as 
animals that the amatola had captured on 
raids. It is possible that Mdwebo’s commando 
reached the upper reaches of Tsoelike river 
or even as far as Sehonghong (Mitchell 2010: 
155). 

Sehonghong Shelter is linked to Soai, or 
Tsoai, a Bushman leader (Wright 1971: 168; 
Vinnicombe 1976: 94) who lived there with 
his followers in the 1870s. At one stage the 
place was named Lehaha-la-Soai (Soai’s Cave) 
(Webb 1950: 67, 282, cited in Mitchell 2010: 
155). Mention is made of a visit to Soai at 
Sehonghong, during which a visitor remem- 
bered ‘seeing women make pottery and men 
execute paintings’ (Ellenberger 1953: 86, 
148-149, cited in Mitchell 2010: 156). Chal- 
lis (2008: 305) raises the possibility that Soai 
would have ‘been in contact, or in league’ with 
amatola groups and therefore, that Qing him- 
self would have known the amatola. Soai and 
his followers raided cattle from the subjects 
of Moshoeshoe I and were in turn attacked 
by Moshoeshoe’s grandsons. Soai was even- 
tually killed in a retaliatory attack that has 
been romanticised as the ‘last stand’ of the 
Mountain Bushmen (Vinnicombe 1976: 88, 
94, 2009: 165). 

James Murray Grant, ofhcer command- 
ing the 1873 expedition in which Orpen and 
Qing participated, commented on the fresh- 
ness of some of the Sehonghong paintings: 
‘The paintings, many of them capitally done 
— a Hartebeeste, baboon, and Eland that I saw, 


were quite artistic. The colours were most 


brilliant, and stones which had been used as 
palettes were lying about’ (Mitchell & Challis 
2008: 434). 

Soai’s demise was not the end of the occu- 
pation of Sehonghong, although documentary 
evidence of subsequent occupations is sparse 
(Mitchell 2010). However, the oral histories of 
Sello Mokoallo and Liselo Rankoli recorded 
in 1971 by Vinnicombe (2009: 167) testify to 
Bushman individuals living at Sehonghong 
Shelter. 


The rock art 


The Cape Monthly Magazine article with its 
comments on copies of complex rock paint- 
ings is one of the most thrilling documents 
in the archive of Bushman ethnography. Here 
we have Qing, a person of insight, comment- 
ing on paintings with which he was familiar. 
The comments offered by the |Xam teachers 
on the copies also inspire researchers. These 
informed people could provide an answer to 
the burning question: “What does the rock 
art mean?’ The explanations offered by Qing, 
Dia!kwain and others of the selected rock 
paintings from Melikane, Sehonghong and, 
perhaps, Pitsaneng, could be used to ‘explain’ 
other paintings too. 

The hermeneutical stakes are thus very 
high; the document and the rock art copies 
have been intensively scrutinised and will 
no doubt continue to be debated. The scope 
of this chapter makes it impossible to discuss 
the extensive literature that has grown up 
around the interpretation of the Orpen rock 
art copies. McGranaghan et al. (2013: 138) pro- 
vide a comprehensive list of references that 
includes Willcox (1963), Woodhouse (1968), 


Lee and Woodhouse (1970), Rudner and Rud- 
ner (1970), Lewis-Williams (1972, 1977, 1980, 
1981, 1992, 1995, 1998, 2003), Smits (1973), Jolly 
(1986, 1995, 1996a, 2005, 2006b), Botha and 
Thackeray (1987), Yates and Manhire (1991), 
Solomon (1997), Dowson (1998), Parkington 
(2002), Lewis-Williams and Pearce (20042), 
Challis (2005), Mallen (2005), and Lewis- Wil- 
liams and Challis (2011) (see also Jolly 1996a, 
Wintjes 2011 and references elsewhere in this 
volume). De Prada-Samper comments exten- 
sively on aspects of rock art interpretation in 
this volume. 

The point has frequently been made that 
the images singled out by Qing and Orpen are 
a fraction of the total. In response, I situate 
these famous paintings in their context on the 
rock face to see not only how Qing’s testimony 
informs our understanding of these less well- 
known images, but also how research enables 
us to understand more about those images 
that have now become iconic (Wintjes 2011, 
this volume). In addition, I describe some of 
the hundreds of painted motifs at these places, 
drawing attention to significant themes and 
important details, making new suggestions 
about the interpretation of certain motifs, and 


raising issues for future research. 


Chronology of rock art 

Mitchell (2009a: 130) urges that ‘we desper- 
ately need a better chronology for the art’ of 
the Lesotho highlands. Not much rock art 
dating has been done in southern Africa (see 
Mazel 2009, 2013 for discussion), though this 
situation has been improving in the past 15 
years (Mazel & Watchman 2003; Bonneau et 
al. 2011, 2012, and others). Rock art can be 
dated using radiocarbon dating techniques, 
but the problem is that it is difficult to find 





suitable samples to date. Dating techniques 
require samples that fit particular criteria, 
which the sample of interest may not possess. 

There are currently no age determinations 
for any of the rock art, beyond contextual 
Ci4 radiocarbon dates at Sehonghong from 
painted spalls in the topmost layer of exca- 
vated deposit (Layer DC) that date to AD 850- 
1870 (Mitchell 1996d: 18), and rates of natural 
weathering of the sandstone suggest that most 
paintings on the rock surfaces date to within 
the last 2000 years. The procedure for dating 
the rock art using radiocarbon techniques 
would probably be to select suitable material 
(i.e. a sample of carbon-containing pigment 
from a rock painting) for direct dating. There 
are no immediate plans to do so, however, as 
far as I am aware. 

Paintings may also be arranged in time 
relative to each other -— the presence of one 
painting over another necessarily implies 
a sequence. Harris matrices are a means of 


breaking down the ‘jumble’ of paintings on 


Figure 5.5 


The ledge at the back of Melikane Shelter some 3,5 m above 
ground level. The surface (about 10 m long) is accessible by 
means of a narrow ledge between 0,3 and 0,45 m wide. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 


the rock (Smits et al. 1981: 2) into a relative 
chronology by assigning the paintings to lay- 
ers, thus creating a ‘stratigraphy of images. 
The images in the layers can potentially be 
dated using absolute dating techniques and 
matched more closely to particular layers in 
the deposit. Harris matrices have been drawn 
up for some southern African sites (Loubser 
1993; Russell 2000; Swart 2004). The comple- 
mentary aspects, however - dating the art, 
and ‘matching’ spits of excavated and dated 
data from the same sites — have yet to be car- 
ried out at any of the sites thus analysed. No 
Harris matrices have yet been created at the 
three Lesotho highlands sites discussed here. 
The content of the rock art, however, in the 
form of paintings of introduced domestic ani- 


mals (cattle, sheep and horses), in association 
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Figure 5.6 


On top of, or out of this amorphous band of orange 
pigment about 0,3 m high emerge images of four large 
eland, each about 0,45 m long. The ‘men with rhebuck 
heads’ pointed out by Qing are painted on top of the 
bottom righthandmost eland. 

Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 


with a suite of other painted details, has been 
used to identify a painting tradition unique to 
the Maloti-Drakensberg (Challis 2008, 2009, 
2.012, 2014) — that of the amatola. This amatola 
tradition is manifest at Melikane and Sehong- 
hong: these paintings may be inferred to have 
been made within the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, during a relatively short and 


comparatively recent period. 


Documentation and interpretation 

To document rock art is to interpret it 
(Lewis-Williams 1990a); the two processes are 
indivisible facets of investigation. Assump- 
tions, acknowledged or hidden, structure 
the pursuit of any rock art project, regard- 
less of the intended aim and independently 
of the sophistication of the technology used 


to achieve it. This echoes what I mentioned 
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earlier about the fundamental nature of 
archaeological argument being analogical. 
With the prominent exception of Orpen’s 
copies, the earliest known detailed and 
accurate documentations of the rock art on 
record are the tracings by Vinnicombe, made 
between the late 1950s and 1970s. At the same 
time, photography, as Wilhelm Bleek pres- 
ciently noted in the Orpen article (18742: 13) 
was coming into its own. Direct contact trac- 
ing was and still is used to document selected 
paintings in minute detail although with 
digital technology the direct tracing of rock 
paintings may soon become redundant (e.g. 


Hollmann & Crause 2011). 


Project ARAL 

Project ARAL (Analysis of the Rock Art of 
Lesotho) was launched in 1979 under the aus- 
pices of Lesotho’s National University (Smits 
et al. 1981: 1). The purpose was ‘to study the 
content and characteristics of Lesothos rock 
art through a qualitative and quantitative anal- 
ysis of data resulting from fieldwork (Smits 


et al. 1981: 1). The team included Lucas Smits 


(director from 1979 to 1986), Joe Alfers and 
Taole Tsele (Smits 1973). Like many rock art 
researchers of the time (including Neil Lee, 
David Lewis-Williams, Harald Pager, Patricia 
Vinnicombe and Bert Woodhouse), but with 
the express permission of the Lesotho govern- 
ment (Peter Mitchell pers. comm.), they wet 
the paintings before photographing them; this 
practice, now illegal in South Africa and Leso- 
tho, was commonly employed to improve the 
contrast between the paintings and the rock 
surface. The ARAL documentation of the three 
sites was the first and, so far, the only systematic 
recording of imagery; the photographs they 
took, on colour slide film, form the baseline for 
any future work on the rock art. These data are 
stored in and available from the Southern Afri- 
can Rock Art Digital Archive (SARADA 2015). 


Melikane 

The ARAL team defined 31 panels of rock 
paintings (A-Z, A1-E1) and estimated the 
total painted area at 17,66 m*. In October 1990 
Loubser and Laurens (National Museum, 
Bloemfontein) traced the horse, eland and 
the rain-animal from the Upper Gallery 
(SARADA 2015). Neil Lee took colour slides 
of the running hunters in Panel B1 in 1995 
(SARADA 2015). At the time of the ARAL visit 
and the National Museum visit, the images in 
Panels Y and Bi were still undamaged. How- 
ever, David Pearce’s photographs from 2004 
(SARADA 2015) show that the images had 
become badly scratched by this time. 

Natural weathering includes layers of dust 
clinging to the sandstone, darkening the 
milky-white surface. Some of the paintings 
have been obscured by opaque washes of min- 


eral-laden water that seeps out of cracks in the 
body of the rock. 


Figure 5.7 Figure 5.8 
Overview of the painted area that includes the ‘men with rhebuck heads’ In fact the heads 
of these anthropomorphs rather resemble those of eland. 

Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 
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Figure 5.9 


Rock art researcher Patricia Vinnicombe’s copy of the ‘men with rhebuck heads’ (NMSA PJV 01 166HC) 
accurately records minute details of the images, some of which can no longer be seen. 


Photograph: Courtesy of the KwaZulu-Natal Museum 


Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 
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Digital enhancement of the painted area that includes the ‘men with rhebuck heads. 


The men with rhebuck heads 

At the back of the overhang is a ledge some 
3,5m above ground level (Fig. 5.5). The sur- 
face (about 10m long) is accessible by means 
of a narrow ledge 0,3-0,45m wide. On top 
of, or out of this amorphous band of orange 
pigment, at a height of about 0,3m, emerge 
images of four large eland, each about 0,45 m 
long (Fig. 5.6). The ‘rhebuck headed men’ are 
painted on top of the bottom righthandmost 
eland (Figs 5.7-5.9). 

Qing and Orpen were together here for at 
least one day (13 December 1873) at Melikane 
(Mitchell & Challis 2008: 429, 431). This must 
have been the day on which they discussed 
the images. They might have climbed up onto 
the ledge to see them in more detail. Orpen 
(or was it Qing?) isolated these three paint- 
ings from a profusion of images on the rock 
face. There is a black painted figure with what 
appears to be an iron-tipped spear (Fig. 5.10). 
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Figure 5.10 


The figures painted in black, immediately above the ‘men 
with rhebuck heads: 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 


The very similar-looking antelope-people at 
Libesoaneng also are accompanied by figures 
in black. Whether these are later additions or 
contemporaneous cannot be determined. In 
April 1959 Vinnicombe copied the paintings 
(see Wintjes 2011: Fig. 5.8 for a photograph of 
Vinnicombe’s tracing). As is the case generally 
with Vinnicombe’s copies, the images are pre- 
sented as clear and pristine; in the published 
copy (Vinnicombe 1976: Fig. 5.223) there is no 
indication of the type, degree or extent of any 
weathering. 

The images are still visible in 2013 (Figs 5.11- 
5.15), although only traces of some of the 
other images in Vinnicombe’s copy are now 
visible. Orpen’s copy showed the figures with 
black horns, (mis)identified by Dia!kwain as 
gemsbok horns (Orpen 1874a: 13). By 1959, 
apparently (Vinnicombe 1976: 307) they were 
no longer visible and they remain so, despite 
high-magnification scrutiny and the use of 
colour-enhancement algorithms. 

At another site, Libesoaneng - in a tribu- 
tary of the Senqu south of Sehonghong - is 


what Smits (1973: 34) calls an ‘eland dance; an 
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Figure 5.11 top 


The topmost of the ‘men with rhebuck heads: 


Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 


Figure 5.12 bottom 


Detail of topmost figure’s head. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 














Figure 5.13 top 
Bottommost of the ‘men with rhebuck heads. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 





Figure 5.14 bottom 


Detail of bottommost figure’s head. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 
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Figure 5.15 


Detail of righthandmost figure’s head. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 


important panel to study in tandem with the 
Melikane figures. It is clearly a similar theme, 
and apart from minor variations the figures 
look identical to the ones in the Qing-Orpen 
panel at Melikane. The Libesoaneng paintings 
are better preserved (if they have not been 
damaged in the interim) and provide another 
painted context in which to examine this 
kind of imagery (McGranaghan et al. 2013: 
142-145). The images are clearly eland-headed 
(Smits 1973: 34). Their similarity with the 
images at Melikane suggests strongly that they 
were made by the same hands and are roughly 
contemporaneous. Interestingly, there are 
very similar-looking black anthropomorphs 
at Libesoaneng too, situated among the eland- 
headed people. If the black images are con- 
temporaneous with the eland-headed figures, 
then the depiction of what is most likely an 
iron spearhead limits the age of the art to 
around 600 AD or so, or earlier; I infer this 
estimate from Mitchell et al’s (2008: 11) dis- 
cussion of iron found in deposits at Likoaeng. 

Along the rest of the ledge, to the left (or 
east), there are several clusters of images. A 
metre or so to the left of the eland-headed 
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Figure 5.16 


Anthropomorphic figures are gathered in front of a large zoomorph, apparently pulling 
the animal by means of a rope (ARAL Panel S). This arrangement is similar to paintings 
at Sehonghong on which Qing and other people of Bushman descent commented, 


suggesting that the creature lives in the water. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 


figures, Smits notes ‘a very intriguing painting 
of an animal attached to a ‘rope’ held by a fig- 
ure, and accompanied by a number of strokes 
of paint [...] just to the left of the ‘Orpen’ 
painting. This scene is so similar in content to 
Orpen's ‘Mangolong’ painting [...] that it may 
seem strange that he does not mention it as he 
stayed for several days at the cave site’ (Smits 
1973: 35-36). 

It should be noted, however, that the ‘sev- 
eral days’ were in fact only part of 12 Decem- 
ber, all of the 13th and some of the 14th, and 
that Orpen and Grant were also busy with 
other things. Whatever the case may be, this 
assemblage of images (Figs 5.16 & 5.17) does 
indeed seem to depict people catching a 
snake/rain-animal as described by Qing and 
Dia!kwain (see below). This is a common 
motif in the Maloti-Drakensberg and may be 
an especially recent theme in the rock art, a 


point I discuss later. 
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Figure 5.17 


to a large zoomorph. 


The west wall 

The western side the overhang curves down 
to meet a large sloping expanse of darker rock 
about a metre and a half high (Fig. 5.18). At 
the bottom edge of the overhang are several 
recessed concave areas, or shallow alcoves 
of 10-50mm in depth. The painters placed 
images in and around the alcoves, making use 
of the ridges and depressions to convey mean- 
ing; this is a well-documented practice (see 
Lewis- Williams & Dowson 1990, Woodhouse 


1990 for discussion and other examples). 


‘Eland hunting’ 

In one area (ARAL Panel C1) is a group of 
seven weathered and flaked eland images 
(Fig. 5.19). Many of them are scratched, 
and one eland has been outlined with white 
chalk. The images are painted mainly in two 
colours; certain details, such as the horns, 


dorsal lines and dewlaps, are outlined in 








Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 


Digital enhancement of the anthropomorphic figures pulling on a rope attached 


black. The bulk of their bodies are painted 
orange-brown; the legs, necks and belly are 
rendered in white paint. Researchers have 
wondered about the significance of this col- 
our scheme, which is widespread in southern 
Africa; it is not a naturalistic colour scheme 
(Vinnicombe 1976: 144). Three of the eland 
images are reclining; the others are depicted 
in standing and walking postures, although 
weathering prevents the observer from not- 
ing more details, such as the position of the 
head and the arrangement of the legs. Such 
arrangements of eland images are commonly 
encountered at painted sites in the south- 
eastern mountains. But there is another 
important painted detail, not as common, 
and easily missed here, that adds another 
dimension of meaning: painted just below 
this congregation of elands, on the other 
side of a ridge about 20 mm high, is a figure 


about 50mm in length, painted in the same 


Figure 5.18 


A wealth of rock paintings covers the west wall of Melikane 
Shelter, some carefully positioned by the painters to take 
into consideration certain features of the rock face. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 


orange-brown pigment as the eland, but with 
a white face and a white stripe on its arm 
(probably a bracelet) (Figs 5.20 & 5.21). The 
figure bends forward, with knees bent so that 
it almost looks more like a quadruped, rather 
than a person with two legs. It is probably 
looking back over its shoulder. The figure is 
holding a bow, painted in orange; the faint 
traces of orange in front of the bow are rem- 
iniscent of an arrow. This appears therefore 
to be a ‘hunting scene. It would be a mistake, 
however, to leave it at that. 

One of the early surprises to emerge from 
the quantitative studies of rock art carried 
out in the southeastern mountains was that 
although paintings of eland and other ante- 


lope are very common, as are paintings of 





Figure 5.19 


Eland ‘hunting’ (ARAL Panel C1): a group of seven weathered and flaked eland images, many of them scratched, and one 
outlined with white chalk. Immediately below this congregation of elands is an anthropomorphic figure holding a bow. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 
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Figure 5.20 


Close up of the bowman (about 50 mm high) on the other side of an approximately 20 mm 
high ridge and painted in the same orange-brown pigment as the eland. The figure has a 
white face and a white stripe on its arm (probably a bracelet). 


Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 





Figure 5.22 


A row of 11 anthropomorphs moves from right to left towards the image of an apparently 
dying eland (ARAL Panels Bi and Y). The paintings, which were severely damaged between 


Figure 5.21 


Figure 5.23 


1995 and 2004, extend along about three metres of the rock surface. 


Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 


anthropomorphs with hunting weapons, the 
number of painted panels in which anthro- 
pomorphs are shooting or spearing an ani- 
mal is comparatively small (Lewis- Williams 
1972: 61). This was one of the reasons why 
researchers began to realise that the art was 


not a simple narrative. Anthropologists know 
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that hunters find and kill animals because 
supernatural forces permit it (Bleek & Lloyd 
1911: 271-85; Vinnicombe 1975: 388-91, 1976: 
178, 180; Lewis-Williams 1981: 55-67; Hew- 
itt 1986: 195-6; Hollmann 2002: 567). Eland 
especially (but other large antelope too) were 


created by Cagn and they were his creatures. 


Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 


Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 


Digital enhancement of the bowman. 





Digital enhancement of a row of 11 anthropomorphs (ARAL Panels B1 and Y). 


There is more to this hunt then, than meets 
the eye. It is in the hunting encounter that 
Cagn watches over his ‘cattle’ by trying to trick 
the hunter (Lewis- Williams 1981: 126). Hence, 
there is a necessity for ‘respect behaviour’ (e.g. 
Hollmann 2007: 94-95) and for shamans of 


the game (Lewis-Williams 1981: 77-78), who 
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Figure 5.24 
Patricia Vinnicombe’s copy of the row of 11 
anthropomorphs on the west wall of Melikane Shelter 


(ARAL Panel B1). 
Photograph: Courtesy of the KwaZulu-Natal Museum 


understand and can work ‘nicely’ with the 
animals (Hollmann 2001: 66). 

Other imagery on the western wall also 
seems to deal with these themes. Strung out 
along about three metres of the rock, a row of 
eleven anthropomorphs is arranged in walk- 
ing and running attitudes, moving from right 
to left (Figs 5.22 & 5.23) (ARAL Panel B1); 
their destination seems to be an eland image 
around which four anthropomorphs are 
already gathered (ARAL Panel Y, Fig 5.27 ). 

Vinnicombe copied Panels Y and Bi in 
at least two fieldwork sessions; the copy of 
the dying eland and surrounding hunters 
(Fig. 5.27) is dated April 1958, while the cop- 
ies of the other 11 hunters (Fig. 5.24) are dated 
April 1959. These are her comments on the 
eland and accompanying anthropomorphs: 
‘Hunters with white faces marked with stripes 


close in on an eland. The horizontal lines 





protruding from the back of the decorated 


figure on the right are possibly spare arrows 
carried in a body band. To the right of the 
group, a line of hunters [...] run towards the 
dying eland’ (Vinnicombe 1976: 169, caption 
to Fig. 5.93). 

The figures carry hunting equipment - 
bows, and a variety of arrows, with different 
configurations of arrowheads. Each indi- 
vidual sports its own variation of hunting 
kit (Figs 5.25 & 5.26). They all wear caps, to 
which are attached perhaps narrow strips 
(of leather?), hair, or, possibly, emanations 
of some sort. All have white faces marked 
with stripes. Vinnicombe remarked on the 
detailed depiction of the arrows and iden- 
tified compound link shafts, barbed arrow- 
heads and shafts, poison-coated tips, and the 
nocks in the arrow shafts (Vinnicombe 1976: 
261, Fig. 5.178a). Arrows are painted about 
the midriffs of three of the figures; in each 
case the arrows are of the same type as the 
arrows that each individual carries in their 
hand. Vinnicombe suggests that the arrows 


at the midriff are spare arrows carried in a 


ee a eT 


‘body band’ (although the band itself is not 
visible); she points out that two of the fig- 
ures each seem to carry an arrow ‘thrust into 
a band on the upper arm’ (1976: 269, Fig. 
5.178a). As if to emphasise the notion of the 
rock surface as a landscape through which 
the hunters are making their way towards the 
eland, the artists placed one of the running 
figures just below the others, in a small and 
separate alcove of rock. 

The eland is lying down, its haunches and 
legs splayed (Figs 5.27 & 5.28). The extended 
neck and way the head tilts back also contrib- 
ute to the impression of a collapsed animal, 
perhaps struggling to breathe as the effects 
of arrow poison take hold. Two of the hunter 
figures brandish arrows and dance next to the 
eland. Images of dying and dead eland are a 
persistent and characteristic feature of hunter- 
gatherer art in the southeastern mountains. 
There are tantalising links between the paint- 
ings of hunters and dying eland in the rock 
art, and what Qing had to say about eland, 
their provenance and their relationship with 


people. 
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Figure 5.25 


Detail of one of the anthropomorphs showing the extent of 
the damage to them, as well as fine details of facial features 
and equipment. Each image in the row of anthropomorphs 
possesses unique styles of equipment and decoration. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 

White-faced figures, similar to the bow- 
men pointed out here, and which are often 
elaborately decorated, and carry bows and 
arrows as well as flywhisks, are a common 
element in the art (Vinnicombe 1976: 249); 
they are hunters but there is more to it. Body 
painting, the wearing of ornaments and the 
carrying of flywhisks are not recorded in the 
ethnography as accompaniments to hunt- 
ing. It seems that what we have here has to 
do with the metaphysics of hunting, per- 
haps, more specifically, the seminal incident 
involving the ‘spoiling’ of the eland (Orpen 
1874a: 2-5), when ‘game were given to men 
to eat’ (Orpen 18742: 5). 

Qing’s testimony makes it very clear that 
the hunting of eland is predicated upon 


a traumatic and bloody episode whose 
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Figure 5.26 


Painting colonized by lichen growth. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 


consequences resonate to this day: the unau- 
thorised killing of Cagn’s creation. Cagn was 
‘very angry that his sons and the other young 
men that accompanied them had killed the 
elands (Orpen 1874a: 4); by so doing they had 
‘spoilt’ them, and they were no longer ‘fit for 
use’ (see the Digital Bleek and Lloyd, L.V. 19: 
5457-5477 for an account of how ‘the game 
was once tame doing as the oxen do’). They 
now became wild and Cagn protected them 
from these and future generations of hunt- 
ers by ‘entering the elands’ bones’ (Orpen 
1874a: 5). From then on people had to hunt 
eland, subject, we learn from the |Xam eth- 
nography, to the strictures of ‘kaggen’s code’ of 
behaviour - i.e. ‘respect’ behaviours that peo- 
ple had to observe if a hunter was to be suc- 


cessful in killing an animal (Hollmann 2007). 





Aggregations of eland on the back wall 

The focus on eland continues on the back wall 
(Fig. 5.29 & 5.30) (ARAL Panel J). Here, under 
a light-brown veil of dust, may be as many 
as 12 eland images arranged in three irregu- 
lar rows. Originally painted in a bichrome 
colour scheme of red and white, they now 
appear overwhelmingly red. The lowest row is 
more or less concealed under the obscuring 
dust layer. People have scratched the surface. 
One of the eland images, in the top row, to the 
right, is painted ‘upside down in relation to 
the other eland. This is another widespread 
convention in southern African hunter-gath- 
erer rock art; it is often taken to signify a dead 


creature (Lewis- Williams 1972: 52). 


Eastern wall 

The surfaces on the eastern side of the cave 
(Fig. 5.31) were probably painted in at least two 
episodes. The underlying layer of paintings has 


mostly been obscured by an accretion of dust 


= — 
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Figure 5.27 top left 


Patricia Vinnicombe’s copy of the eland and adjacent figures (ARAL Panel Y). 
Photograph: Courtesy of the KwaZulu-Natal Museum 


Figure 5.28 top right 


Photograph of the eland and adjacent figures. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 


Figure 5.29 centre left 


Rows of eland images painted along the back wall of Melikane Shelter. (ARAL Panels J and 
K). Note that one of them is painted upside down, a widespread convention in southern 
African hunter-gatherer rock paintings. 

Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 


Figure 5.30 centre right 


Digitally enhanced version of the row of eland images at the back of Melikane Shelter. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 


Figure 5.31 left 


Overview of the eastern side of Melikane Shelter. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 
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Figure 5.32 

Vinnicombe'’s copy (NMSA PJV 01 203HC) of the eland- 
horses and other imagery that includes horses, eland, dogs 
and baboons (ARAL Panel C). 

Photograph: Courtesy of the KwaZulu-Natal Museum 


and salt-like deposits. These earlier paintings are 
of large species of antelope, probably eland. To 
judge by the remnants, the paintings are of the 
older, pre-nineteenth-century style of art; the 
style of painting — the deep rich red colour of the 
paintings, with details in white — suggests this. 
The layer on top, however, looks quite dif- 
ferent. There are images of a group of four 
unusual-looking animals, shown trotting 
from right to left at the top left of the rock face 
(Figs 5.32-5.34) (ARAL Panel C). They are 
apparently a hybrid combination of two dif- 
ferent animal species. Their thick necks and 
deep chests are reminiscent of eland. Their 
hooves, hindquarters, tails, and ears, how- 
ever, resemble those of horses. The topmost, 
also the largest, specimen is depicted with an 


equine scrotum (Campbell 1987: 90). 
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Figure 5.33 
Photograph of the eland-horses and images below (ARAL 


Panel C). 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 


These are the unique ‘eland-horses’ (Chal- 
lis 2008: 272) discussed by Vinnicombe 
(1976), Campbell (1987: 87, 90-91) and Chal- 
lis (2008: 271-274). Challis (2008: 305) argues 
that horses and these horse-eland are a new 
symbol in the art, distinctive symbols of the 
amatola, the product of the new way of life in 
which the horse was a means of living (hunt- 
ing, herding to new pastures, raiding) as well 
as a vehicle that conveyed them to safety and 
to the spirit world (Challis 2008: 286). 

Challis has drawn attention to painted 
details on this eastern surface: one is a paint- 
ing of a baboon being ridden by a ‘strange 
figure’ (2008: Fig. 5.9.2b), and copied by Vinn- 
icombe. The painting is still visible although 
not very clear (Figs 5.35 & 5.36). The other 
painted detail is a horn held in the hands of 


Figure 5.34 


Digitally enhanced version of the eland-horses and images 
below (ARAL Panel C). 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 


a horseman, one of several which are painted 
descending the rock face (Challis 2008: Fig. 
5.7.14). The horn can be discerned with the 
help of Vinnicombe’s copy. The amatola are 
said to have blown a horn to bring down rain 
on their pursuers after making a raid (Challis 


2008: 218). 


Sehonghong 

Of the three sites discussed here, Sehong- 
hong has the most extensive collection of rock 
paintings. Along with Melikane it is one of the 
largest sites in Lesotho, and the entire Maloti- 
Drakensberg. The painted rock surface at 
Sehonghong comprises thin, overlapping 
sheets (100-200 mm thick). The site gets full 
afternoon sun. The rock probably has a lot of 


moisture inside it. The painted rock surfaces 


Figure 5.35 


Painting of a baboon being ridden by an anthropomorphic 
figure (ARAL Panel C). 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 
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Figure 5.36 


Black and white image of the baboon and rider 
(ARAL Panel C). 


Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 
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in certain areas are blackened, probably by 
dark mineral salts, but perhaps also by lichen 
growth and the smoke of fires. These condi- 
tions were already much in evidence in the 
ARAL photographs. At the south end espe- 
cially, the surface is flaking off in small pieces, 
exposing a white powdery surface below. In 
the part of the shelter about 10m south of the 
big excavation trench, the rock doesn't exhibit 
this symptom and is still firm and integral. 
The rock in the central section resembles 
an enormous chalkboard (Fig. 5.37): people's 
names (approximately 520) in white chalk, 


mostly, with dates, contrast with the dark rock 


Figure 5.37 

Hundreds of names have been written in chalk on the rock 

at Sehonghong Shelter, many of them over the rock paintings. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 
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Figure 5.38 


Portrait of Tabure, a horse that belonged to Lerotholi, 
grandson of Moshoeshoe and Paramount Chief of 
Basutoland from 1891 to 1905, said to be sympathetic to the 
Bushmen (Vinnicombe 2009 fig 9.6, 169, 185). 

Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 


background. 

Vinnicombe made several copies at 
Sehonghong, several of these dated July 1956. 
The ARAL survey of October 1985 divided the 
site into 52 panels. The rock paintings at the 
extreme northern end of this section (ARAL 
Panels A-E) are now more faded than in 1985, 
although certain black paintings in ARAL 
Panel F are still clearly visible. A prominent 
painting of a white horse (Fig. 5.38) a few 
metres above ARAL Panel F is the portrait 
of Tabure, a horse that belonged to Lerotholi, 
grandson of Moshoeshoe and Paramount 
Chief of Basutoland from 1891 to 1905, said to 
be sympathetic to the Bushmen (Vinnicombe 


2009: Fig. 5.9.6, 169, 185). 


The rain-making scene 
ARAL Panels P, Q and R (Fig. 5.39) include 
many images that have been recorded by 


Vinnicombe. Panel Q, now difficult to discern 
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further than a few centimetres away, is the 
famous snake/rain-animal (Figs 5.40-5.52). 
The presence of the composition was noted by 
Webb in the 1950 Gazetteer for Basutoland and 
confirmed by Vinnicombe in 1957 (Mitchell 
2010: 151). Challis, Hollmann and McGran- 
aghan (2013: 338) suggest that Qing and 
Orpen may have made their campfire near a 
set of table-like rocks close to the paintings. 

The images occupy an area about 0,5m 
wide and 0,4m high. This part of the rock 
surface has been scratched but the paint- 
ings have not been substantially damaged. 
The artists superimposed the rain-making 
imagery onto two large eland images; the 
positioning of the rain-making imagery ‘over 
darker, more ‘traditional’ paintings of eland 
may signify a later date’ for the rain-mak- 
ing scene, according to Challis, Hollmann 
and McGranaghan (2013: 343). Details of the 
paintings were probably bright red but by 
the time of the ARAL survey were dull pink. 
However, many details remain clear; other 
fainter detail can be detected using software 
to enhance the red imagery. 

Much has been written about these images 
and a (sometimes fierce) debate continues 
about their interpretation, especially the 
identity of the two animals as rain-animals. 
Here I draw attention to similarities in the 
iconography of the Sehonghong rain-making 
images and images at certain other Maloti- 
Drakensberg rock art sites. Only a few kilo- 


metres away at Rain Snake Shelter (Challis, 


Figure 5.39 

ARAL Panels P, Q and R include many images that have 
been recorded by Vinnicombe, including the images 
described by Qing as ‘men [...] catching [...] a snake’ 
(Orpen 18742: 10). 

Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 
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Figure 5.40 above 


The best-known images from Sehonghong (ARAL Panel 
Q) are those identified by Qing as ‘[...] men [...] under 
water’ catching a ‘snake’ with ‘charms’ and a ‘long reim 
(sic)’ [thong] (Orpen 1874a: 10). A nineteenth-century 
informant from the northern Cape stated that the 
paintings depict ‘rainmaking’ (Bleek 1874: 12). 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 


Figure 5.41 left 


Copy of the ‘snake catching’ images by Patricia 
Vinnicombe (NMSA PJV 0112HC). 
Photograph: Courtesy of the KwaZulu-Natal Museum 


Figure 5.42 opposite above 


Digitally enhanced version of ARAL Panel Q. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 


Figure 5.43 
Detail of ARAL Panel Q, the ‘men [...] catching [...] a snake’. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 


Figure 5.44 


Digital enhancement of detail from ARAL Panel Q. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 
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Figure 5.45 
Detail of ARAL Panel Q. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 
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Figure 5.47 
Detail of ARAL Panel Q. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 


Hollmann & McGranaghan 2013: 343) is a 
composition in which figures are pulling a ser- 
pent-like rain/water-creature (Fig. 5.53). These 
authors point out that ‘the running and drag- 
ging postures of some of its captors are so sim- 
ilar in style to those at Sehonghong that one 
wonders if the same hand was at work’ (Chal- 


lis, Hollmann & McGranaghan 2013: 343). (De 
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Digital enhancement of detail from ARAL Panel Q. 


Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 


Figure 5.48 


Digital enhancement of detail from ARAL Panel Q. 


Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 


Prada-Samper, this volume, dismisses this 
interpretation as implausible.) Further afield 
and to the east are the paintings from Bamboo 
Mountain, near Underberg in KwaZulu-Na- 
tal, in which a large creature is being pulled 
by a riem similar to that at Schonghong. Some 
of the Bamboo Mountain figures are argued 


to be wearing topknots made from bladders 


(Challis 2008, 2009, 2012, but see Jolly 2006b: 
70-73 for the argument that “knobbed head- 
dresses’ depict Nguni or Sotho), as do certain 
figures at Schonghong and Rain Snake Shelter. 
These and other stylistic and formal similari- 
ties are argued to suggest that the paintings at 
these (and other) sites in the Maloti-Drakens- 


berg are the work of the amatola. 


Figure 5.49 
Detail of ARAL Panel Q. 


Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 


Figure 5.51 
Detail of ARAL Panel Q. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 


The area from the edge of the excavation 
trench to the southern end of the site contains 
several depictions of cattle and people with 
shields. The paintings themselves are still well 
preserved but are overlain by an obscuring 
layer of dust and modern graffiti. In addition, 
cattle, sheep and goats rub against the rock in 


the central section. 


Figure 5.50 





Digital enhancement of detail from ARAL Panel Q. 


Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 





Figure 5.52 
Digital enhancement of detail from ARAL Panel Q. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 


Shields, spears and cattle 

Two groups of paintings (ARAL Panels D1 
and E1) comprise groupings of anthropomor- 
phic figures painted white and carrying what 
Vinnicombe called ‘hourglass-shaped shields’ 
(Vinnicombe 1976: Fig. 5.37; see also the ‘fig- 
ure of 8 in Smits et al. 1981: 9), each with six 


to seven sticks (stick-like objects) protruding 
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over the top of the shield. The figures are 
interspersed with paintings of cattle, some 
in white paint, others multi-coloured. Many 
of the figures stand with arms outstretched, 
holding a very large shield in one hand, about 
two-thirds the height of the figure that carries 
it, and a spear in the other. Some figures also 


have a thin line from waist height down to the 
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repertoire ‘in terms of their [i.e. San] cos- 
mology (Loubser & Laurens 1994: 115). Thus, 
they explain, paintings of figures with animal 
heads holding shields may depict San sha- 
mans fighting adversaries. In the San world- 
view in which the essence of the animal would 
persist in the finished manufactured form, the 
cowhide shield itself would be redolent with 
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the potency of the animal from which it was 


Figure 5.53 

Anthropomorphic figures apparently catching an 
enormous serpent painted in an overhang about 3 km from 
Sehonghong Shelter. 

Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2009) 


ankles. This detail may depict an apron. There 
are traces of red paint on some of the figures, 
probably remnants of small details. 
Vinnicombe copied another set of paintings 
with a similar theme (Fig. 5.54) (ARAL Panel 
I). Interestingly, one of the figures painted 
next to the cattle is carrying what looks like 
a bow slung over its shoulder; unfortunately 
these images have been covered with a layer 
of dung (Fig. 5.55). The other figures carry the 
same ‘hour-glass shaped’ shields as in Panel 
Fi. The shield-bearing figures in the second 
area, Panel Ji, are painted in black and lack the 
definition and detail of the other three ‘cattle 
panels’ I have mentioned (i.e. D1, E1 and 11). 
Paintings of people with shields occur at 
sites elsewhere in the Maloti-Drakensberg 
(Vinnicombe 1976: figs 36-39, 265; Loubser 
& Laurens 1994). Two ‘white shield-bearing 
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figures are painted at the nearby site Likoaeng 
(Challis et al. 2008: Fig. 5.6). Vinnicombe 
comments on the ‘variety of shield designs’ in 
the Maloti-Drakensberg (1976: 265) — ‘Sotho, 
Barolong, Pondo and Zulu’ - and suggests 
that the miscellany of designs testifies to the 
‘mixed composition of peoples with whom 
the Mountain Bushmen were in contact. 

It may seem self-evident that in the south- 
ern African context figures with shields and 
spears depict Bantu-speakers with cattle, as 
Vinnicombe assumes, although in the same 
work (1976: 68) she concedes the difficulties 
of making ethnic classifications: ‘So much for 
being able to distinguish racial groups by the 
dress they wear!’ Jolly and Challis, however, 
also espouse this interpretation (Jolly 2006b: 
69; Challis 2008: 204) although this is not 
necessarily the case. Loubser and Laurens 
(1994: 113-115, figs 11 & 12) argue that, in the 
eastern Free State, there are indeed depictions 
of San with shields (Loubser & Laurens 1994: 
Fig. 5.11). Furthermore, they argue that the 


artists incorporated shield imagery into their 


made (Loubser & Laurens 1994:115). 

It would therefore be a mistake to assume 
that a depiction of a material culture item 
(shield, knobkerrie, spear) is necessarily 
intended to signify ethnic identity. If the 
paintings are the work of various groups 
known to have occupied Sehonghong in the 
nineteenth century, it must be asked: whose 
cattle are being depicted and who is doing the 
herding? The images of shield-bearing figures 
with cattle - painted by groups of raiders that 
stayed at Sehonghong during the nineteenth 
century - may celebrate the abundant herds, 
and the valour, prestige and power of their 


owners. 


Eland 

Images of eland in different styles and hands 
are painted at several places along the rock 
surface. These include the older, shaded 
bichrome paintings of eland in various lifelike 
postures (e.g. ARAL Panels Vi-W1) copied 
by Vinnicombe in July 1956 (Figs 5.56 & 5.57). 
The widespread association of eland and elab- 
orately decorated anthropomorphs with hunt- 
ing equipment that is detailed in the paintings 
at Melikane is also found here. Some panels 
have eland accompanied by striding figures 
with hunting equipment, such as ARAL Panel 
Z1, which was copied by Vinnicombe. 


Bright-red eland images such as those in 





Figure 5.54 above 


Copy of ARAL Panel Ii by Patricia Vinnicombe (NMSA PJV 01 36HC). A group of 
anthropomorphs with cattle are depicted with shields, spears and a bow and arrow. 
Photograph: Courtesy of the KwaZulu-Natal Museum 


Figure 5.55 above right 


The same images (ARAL Panel I1) photographed in 2013. Layers of dust and dung 
have obscured many of the finer details. Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 


Figure 5.56 below 


Copy by Patricia Vinnicombe (NMSA PJV 01 251HC) of older, shaded bichrome paintings 
of eland in various lifelike postures (ARAL Panels Vi-W1). 
Photograph: Courtesy of the KwaZulu-Natal Museum 


Figure 5.57 bottom 


Recent photograph of the shaded bichrome eland images copied by Vinnicombe (ARAL 
Panels V1-W1). Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 
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Figure 5.58 

Patricia Vinnicombe’s copy (NMSA PJV 01 32HC) of a 
group of 13 anthropomorphic figures painted in black, 
alongside four paintings of baboon-like images (ARAL 
Panel O1), now defaced by a layer of dung and chalk 
scrawling. 


Photograph: Courtesy of the KwaZulu-Natal Museum 


Figure 5.59 

A photograph taken in 2015 shows the present condition of 
the images recorded as ARAL Panel O1. 

Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 


the red and yellow paintings in Panel Si are 
contributions probably made more recently 
using different pigments and _ techniques 
(for discussion see Loubser & Laurens 1994: 
89). Other examples of this category include 
paintings of eland in bright orange with a thin 
black outline (Panels Ji, Ni, $1) and unshaded, 
blocked bichrome depictions (Panel N1). 


Baboons 

Along with several other painted areas at 
Sehonghong, an intriguing composition 
(ARAL Panel O1) has been defaced with a 
layer of dung and chalk scrawling; only the 


extremities of the arrangement can be seen. 
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It may be possible for a suitably qualified 
conservator to remove the chalk marks and 
encrusted dung. The details I discuss are 
gleaned from a copy of the paintings by Vinn- 
icombe (Figs 5.58 & 5.59) in the archive of the 
KwaZulu-Natal Museum. 

The composition includes a group of 13 
anthropomorphic figures painted in black, 
alongside four paintings of baboon-like 
images, also black. I say ‘baboon-like, because 
the relative proportions of certain images — 
the combined length of the chest and under- 
belly, the length of the back legs, and the 
upright stances — suggest that these ‘baboons’ 
are subtly anthropomorphic. The human fig- 
ures are depicted in various body postures 
that may be related to the performance of 
healing rituals analogous to those described 
and performed by descendants of southern 
African hunter-gatherers in the Kalahari; a 
large figure in the centre of the copied com- 
position bends forward from the waist in a 
well-known and frequently painted posture, 
described by one informant as connoting the 
moment when potency in the body is awak- 


ened and begins to ‘boil’ (Lewis-Williams 


1981: 88-89). In addition it has a red line asso- 
ciated with its face; at least another two fig- 
ures have similar red lines associated with the 
facial area. These details bring the Mokoma 
dance (Orpen 1874a: 10) to mind - and the 
nasal bleeding associated with healing prac- 
tices (Lewis-Williams 1981: 81). Another 
figure appears to be lying down or falling, 
evoking the metaphor of death (spoiling) in 
trance and fighting. Close by is another group 
of baboon-like figures in bipedal stances (Figs 
5.60 & 5.61) (ARAL Panel Qi). A bright-red 
figure holds its hand to its face, a commonly 
painted posture in southern African rock art 
and interpreted as a reference to the nose and 
nasal blood in sniffing out and deterring evil. 
A smaller baboon-like figure below may be 
clapping - another commonly painted motif 
that may connote the clapping of ‘medicine 
songs performed at healing dances. 

These baboon images seem to fit squarely 
within the amatola genre (Challis 2008, 2009, 
2012) in which anthropomorphs are juxta- 
posed with baboon imagery. Challis suggests 
that the baboon was ‘the most powerful and 


binding symbol of the amatola (2008: 270). 


Figure 5.60 above 


Paintings of baboons depicted dancing and in postures 
associated with the performance of healing dances, such 
as these at Schonghong (ARAL Panel Q1), have been 
associated with the amatola, a late-nineteenth-century 


group. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 


Figure 5.61 above right 


Digital enhancement of ARAL Panel Qi shows additional 
figures in black. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 


Figure 5.62 right 


Pitsaneng is a smaller overhang than Sehonghong and 
Melikane Shelters. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 


Similar compositions, showing anthropo- 
morphs and baboons in dance contexts (e.g. 
Vinnicombe 1976: Fig. 5.217; Challis 2008: Fig. 
5.7.15 a, b, 2012: Fig. 5.7) occur elsewhere within 
the historic range of the amatola of which the 


Maloti-Drakensberg was the heartland. 


Pitsaneng 

Pitsaneng is suggested by Smits (1973: 33) 
as a possible location for the paintings of 
the ‘Qweqweteé, the ‘tailed men’ painted in 


black from the ‘upper cave at Mangolong’ 


(Bleek 1874a: 12). There are many figures 


painted in black at Pitsaneng, including a 
single image of a tailed anthropomorph 
(discussed below), but there is no trace of 
the figures copied by Orpen. Hobart (2004: 
263) suggests that the ‘upper cave at Man- 
golong’ refers to the overhangs immediately 


above Sehonghong Shelter itself, and not 





Pitsaneng. The upper overhangs at Sehong- 
hong do have traces of rock art, but are too 
fragmentary to decipher. 

Pitsaneng is much smaller than the other 
two sites (Fig. 5.62) and there is also less rock 
art here. There are traces of bright-red eland 
torsos (ARAL Panel A) and yellow images on 


exfoliating rock in the left-hand (southern) 
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Figure 5.63 above 


Yellow, white and black eland image (ARAL Panel C). 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 


Figure 5.64 above right 


There are several arrangements of figures in black on the 
slanted ceiling of the overhang (ARAL Panel B). 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 


Figure 5.65 right 


Above these are two figures with fat buttocks and thighs 
(and therefore female); each holds an end of a long painted 
black line that depicts an unknown object/concept. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 


and central portions of the rock surface, as 
well as a bright-yellow eland image outlined 
in black (Fig. 5.63) (ARAL Panel C). There are 
several arrangements of figures in black on the 
slanted ceiling of the overhang (ARAL Panel 
B), including figures running with shields 
(Fig. 5.64). Above these are two figures with 
fat buttocks and thighs (and therefore female); 
each holds an end of a long painted black 
line that depicts an unknown object/concept 
(Fig. 5.65). There is also much scrawled char- 
coal graffiti including ‘imitations’ of the older 
black figures. Smits identifies ‘a partly faded 
Black Wildebeest [ARAL Panel I], rarely 
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depicted in Lesothos rock paintings’ (1973: 33, 
my brackets). 

The best-preserved paintings are at the 
right-hand (northern) end of the site. Of 
great interest is what is aptly described in the 
ARAL site form as ‘a very good, complicated 
battle scene’ (Fig. 5.66) (SARADA 2015, Panel 
QO). It is here that the ‘tailed’ man (Smits 1973: 
33) is painted just to the left of several figures 


firing arrows from their bows (Fig. 5.67). A 
second figure with a tail, less well preserved 
is painted just above and to the left of the first 
tailed figure. The tailed figures at Pitsaneng 
resemble the missing Qweqweté (Jolly 2006b: 
70) in that one of the Pitsaneng figures carries 
a stick and may be wearing what Jolly calls a 
‘knobbed headdress: 


The ‘battle scene’ itself comprises about 40 


figures in black, many of which are engaged 


in fighting each other with bows and arrows, 
sticks, axes and shields (Fig. 5.68). Arrows 
and sticks fly through the air. It is not clear 
whether any spears are depicted. Both sides 
in the fight possess shields. On the adjacent 
ceiling is a single shield-bearing figure bran- 
dishing a stick. Smits (1973: 33 and Fig. 5.24) 


identifies a ‘fishing scene’ in which a figure in 





black aims a spear at a fish. 


Conservation, recording and study of rock art 
at Melikane, Sehonghong and Pitsaneng 

The paintings at Melikane, Sehonghong and 
Pitsaneng are extremely vulnerable. The 
paintings at Sehonghong are, as Mitchell 
(2010: 165-167) puts it, ‘in a desperate state 


[...] with no prospect of this deterioration 


Figure 5.66 above left 


Images of conflict in which shields, bows and arrows, 
sticks, axes and shields are depicted at Pitsaneng Shelter 
(ARAL Panel O). 


Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2013) 


Figure 5.67 above 


The ‘tailed’ man (Smits 1973 33) is painted just to the left of 
several figures firing arrows from their bows. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 


Figure 5.68 left 


Detail of the animated fight scene at Pitsaneng. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 


being reversed and [...] no likelihood of it 
being stopped in its tracks. He advocates the 
systematic recording of the site with digital 
camera equipment before it passes beyond the 
point of intelligibility. It is not just a matter of 
recording what is left of the images, however; 
there is much to learn from the paintings at 
these sites. They need to be studied inten- 
sively. Broadening the scope of study beyond 
the now iconic images copied by Orpen will 
place these famous motifs in a broader con- 
text and enable researchers to investigate how 
they relate to the hundreds of other paintings 
with which they share the rock face. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Glimpses prior to Orpen: Pre-1874 
texts and pictures about Bushman 
rock painting 


Justine Wintjes 


Before Orpen 
On the clear morning of Monday 14 October 1776, on a farm near the Camdebo foothills of 


the Sneeuw Bergen, Dutch traveller Hendrik Swellengrebel wrote in his diary: 


At that place there was one of those Bushmen-Hottentots that people call Chinese and [they] say 
that where they come from they have painted the rocks with all kinds of animals. I let him paint with 
ink on a sheet of paper, but it was a good idea to place the name under each figure in order to know 


what it was supposed to mean (Swellengrebel 1776: n.p.). 


After Orpen 
Heritage-imaging software engineer and photographer Kevin Crause has developed a 
proprietary digital imaging method (Capture-Process-Enhance-Display) comprising a 


‘next-generation digital and optical toolset designed for the recording of rock art sites: 


The CPED process [is] able to capture the detail of [the] rock art site in its context on the rock face 
and within the surrounding landscape [...] The ‘Art in Context’ component (i.e. the 360° panorama) 
enables one to view the rock face as well as views over the landscape from inside the overhang. 


The UHR [Ultra-High Resolution] mosaic makes it possible to see the art at magnifications of up 


Figure 6.1 to 75% life-size. The analysis sheets use two processes — false-colour enhancement and pigment 
Artist unrecorded, Teekeningen door een Kaffer of een colour-range isolation - to show parts of the spectrum of light not visible to the naked, unassisted 
Hottentot vervaardigd (ade helft 18de eeuw) (‘drawings _ 

produced by a Kaffir or a Hottentot (2nd half of the 18th eye. [The] rock art site has thus been documented with unprecedented accuracy, precision and res- 
century)’), 1776, ink on paper, (w) 41,5 x (h) 32,5 cm. olution. [...] How can one say that one has ‘seen’ the rock art of a particular site until it has been 
Private collection of the Swellengrebel family. Photograph: Justine Wintjes ; 

(2009). documented using CPED [...]? (Hollmann & Crause 2011: 71, 73) 
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Unique but not alone 


Joseph Orpen’s 1874 article in the Cape 
Monthly Magazine is one of two key nine- 
teenth-century sources for the interpretation 
of Bushman rock art, and ‘the main source 
of information regarding the symbolic and 
mythological worlds of the Southern San 
of the Maloti-Drakensberg’ 
(McGranaghan et al. 2013: 137). His article 


populations 


is a text comprising a string of story frag- 
ments recorded from Orpen’s encounter with 
Qing, whom Orpen identified as one of the 
last mountain Bushmen (1874a: 2). The two 
met in 1873 on a military expedition into the 
highlands of Basutoland (see Wright, this 
volume). Orpen illustrated his article with a 
lithographic plate composed of four groups of 
images that he had copied from four painted 
sites, three in Lesotho and one in the Eastern 
Cape of South Africa. 

Although it is ‘unique in terms of the tes- 
timony that it preserves, at the time of its 
publication it was not an isolated endeavour’ 
(McGranaghan et al. 2013: 138), and Orpen fig- 
ures among a number of early proponents of 
Bushman studies (e.g. W. Bleek 1874a, 1875b; 
Lloyd 1889). Yet Orpen’s text functions as a 
pivotal and uniquely significant early source 
in rock art research today, and indeed, from 
the contemporary perspective it is difficult to 
imagine how one might construct an inter- 
pretation of rock art without it. 


I have elsewhere explored how, in the 


Figure 6.2 

Digital enhancement of the rain-making panel copied by 
Orpen in 1873: Colour Accurate (True Colour) composite 
mosaic (above), CPED Toolset Enhanced False Colour 
Image (below). 

Photography and CPED Toolset Processing: Kevin Crause (2013). 


process of Orpen’ article being used as such 
a central source for the interpretation of the 
art, its illustrations have become iconic at 
the expense of their visual relationship to 
the original rock paintings (Wintjes 2011). I 
have also previously examined Orpen’s cop- 
ies in relation to four other nineteenth-cen- 
tury depictions of rock painting, showing 
that alternative interpretative positions were 
emerging, such that one can imagine that the 
study of rock art might feasibly have gone 
in different directions (Wintjes 2014). At the 
same time, a distinct thread of inquiry can be 
followed from the earliest examples into the 
present, characterised by a particular under- 
standing of what the ‘meaning’ of a rock 
painting is, and how such a meaning can be 
established. 

Here I explore further texts and illustra- 
tions made before Orpen’s time. I establish 
them as a kind of terrain of exploratory posi- 
tions, seemingly isolated for the most part, but 
providing some insight into the wider social 
and intellectual milieu surrounding this early 
interest in rock art. Although it is by no means 
a comprehensive overview, it gives an idea of 
the kinds of earlier references Orpen may 
have been familiar with, created by European 
explorers prior to the formation of, but slowly 
opening the path for, something recognisable 
as ‘Bushman studies, and ‘rock art studies: 

All of these early ‘glimpses’ are about 
attempts to capture in visual media the 
artworks produced by societies that were 
remote, to varying degrees, in space and time, 
and represent the encounter of one kind of 
image-making technology with another of a 
fundamentally different kind. The usefulness 
of trying to view rock art through the lenses 


of the colonial frontier lies in the fact that, 


‘[dJespite their ephemerality, the earliest 
exploratory reports set the tone for later work’ 
(Davis 1990: 271). What all accounts have in 
common is that they refer to the rock-painted 


imagery as a kind of ‘art, and: 


Whether regarded as ‘primitive’ or surprisingly 
accomplished [...] most images were evalu- 
ated qualitatively in European aesthetic terms. 
Reflecting the conventions of western art, 
observers singled out the purely graphic and 
compositional features of individual striking 
images and copied them as self-sufficient wholes 


(Davis 1990: 271). 


We see references to rock art appearing more 
than a hundred years prior to the 1874 arti- 
cle, but they are scarce and scattered. ‘Fac- 
simile copies’ of figurative rock paintings, as 
early copyists called them (e.g. Barrow 1801: 
313; Jones 1870; Hutchinson 1883), appear to 
constitute the oldest category of illustration 
in southern African archaeology. My interest 
is in what the early copyists saw, rather than 
what they did not see (for which their works 
are often cited today), and what we can glean 
about what they were looking for. My essay 
fits into the framework suggested for other 
‘visuality’ studies in colonial and postcolonial 
Africa: looking at a focus on a ‘single locale 
[and] two forms of representation (Kaspin & 
Landau n.d. cited in Landau 2002: 15). Here, 
the rock art site forms a kind of ‘single locale’ 
(sometimes only imagined, when we do not 
know precisely where copies were produced), 
while the two forms of representation are the 
rock art imagery on the one hand, and the 
copies on the other. 

My work is furthermore based on the 


idea that, from the time of the earliest copies 
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onward, the making of copies has been central 
to the investigation of rock art. Like scientific 


illustrations more generally, they are 


a key element in the process of scientific thinking 
and discovery as such, not just as a descriptive 
afterthought or afterimage, but as a constitutive 
element, a speculative, theoretical construction. 
The moment of scientific intuition is often a 
vivid insight, a daring projection of a visual or 
spatial model, and not merely a summing up of 


empirical data (Mitchell 1998: 53-54). 


‘Among such a coarse and ignorant 
people’ 


In light of the large numbers of sites across 
the southern African landscape, rock art 
must have been noticed by the earliest Euro- 
pean explorers. Early explorations tended 
to be driven by military, scientific or com- 
mercial interests, and interest in the art (and 
archaeology more generally) was at first 
peripheral, so it took some time before paint- 
ings or engravings appeared in documents. 
The records discussed here follow the east- 
ward-moving pattern of colonial exploration 
and settlement, stretching across the Cape 
Colony and moving progressively closer to 
the Maloti-Drakensberg (Fig. 6.3). 

The example of the Heerenlogement cave 
(inland from Lamberts Bay, Western Cape), 
which contains rock paintings as well as his- 
torical grafhti, illustrates this point. The earli- 
est markings in European script date from the 
eighteenth century (Kirby 1942), but we know 
from other sources that Europeans frequented 
the cave from the mid-seventeenth cen- 


tury. Written mention of the Bushman rock 
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Locations of copies and sites discussed in the text (sometimes approximate). The dotted lines indicate the expanding edges 


of the Cape Colony. 1. Heerenlogement Cave (17th c.). 2. Unknown site recorded on the Beutler expedition (1752). 3. ‘Copy’ 


by unknown artist created on the Swellengrebel expedition (1776). 4. Unknown site(s) recorded on the Gordon expedition 


(1777). 5. Unknown site recorded on the Barrow expedition (Oct. 1797). 6. Unknown site recorded on the Barrow expedition 


(Dec. 1797). 7. Ezeljagdspoort recorded by Michell and Alexander (1835). 8. Bushman’s Krantz, Baviaans river, recorded 


by Baines (1849). 9. Bushman’s Cave, Elandsberg, recorded by Baines (1849). 10. Unknown site recorded by King (1852). 


uu. Tylden recorded by Stow (1867). 12. Schonghong recorded by Orpen (1873). 13. Melikane recorded by Orpen (1873). 


paintings there first appears in 1783, described 
by Francois Le Vaillant as ‘caricatures of the 
elephant and ostrich’ (Pearson 1912: 44). 
What may be the first record of direct obser- 
vation of rock art in southernmost Africa 
takes us back to the year 1752 (Theal 1922: 153; 
Willcox 1963: 1; Rudner & Rudner 1970: 245). 
An expedition under the direction of Ensign 
August Frederik Beutler was despatched from 
the Castle of Good Hope to the eastern fron- 
tier of the Cape Colony ‘mainly for the pur- 


pose of acquiring information concerning the 


inhabitants and ascertaining if any articles 
of commercial value could be obtained from 
them’ (Theal 1922: 146). While the expedition 
was travelling through a tract of land over the 
Tyhume, Kat, Koonap, Baviaans, Tarka and 
Fish rivers, Carel Albrecht Haupt recorded 
that 


in places here many pictures were found painted 
on the rocks, these being the work of the d’Gaua 
[now spelt /gaua], who are called Little Chinese 


by our travellers. We went to a place about two 


hours from our camp to see these. Under the 
ridge of a kloof, in a kind of cave in which one 
could shelter from wind and rain, we saw pic- 
tures of wild horses, baboons and people in vari- 
ous positions, painted on the rocks in red, white 
and black. Some were rather well drawn, others 
not, the latter seeming to be the work of pupils. 
It is astonishing to find such things among such 
a coarse and ignorant people. [...] These d’Gaua, 
as we understood it, are a kind of Hottentot, 
though small of stature and of an extremely fear- 
ful nature. They are like the Bushmen in their 
apparel and way of life, but much more adept 
than these and the other Hottentots in the han- 
dling of bow and arrow. They are great lovers of 
the art of painting and everywhere one finds one 
or other painting on the rocks they find suitable 
(Beutler & Hoofd 1896: 68-69 translated in Wil- 


SON 2005: 9). 


As Wilson (2005: 9) laments, although the 
Beutler expedition was a sizeable affair com- 
prising members with a variety of skills, and 
despite the instruction that the expedition’s 
surveyor and cartographer Carel David Went- 
zel was to make drawings of unusual objects, 
including new plants and animals (Beutler & 
Hoofd 1896: 5), it seems as though no copies 


were made of the rock paintings they saw. 


What animals are they supposed to be? 


The sketches produced by Robert Jacob 
Gordon and/or his draughtsman assistant 
Johannes Schumacher on an expedition to the 
Orange river between 1777 and 1778 (Bahn 
1998: 27; Wilson 2005: 10), are generally 
believed to be the earliest extant graphic cop- 


ies, not only from southern Africa but from 


the whole African continent (Davis 1990: 271). 
Suspicion that an earlier copy existed arose 
because of a catalogue reference to a work on 
paper produced in 1776 by Schumacher, then 
employed on an expedition into the eastern 
margins of the Cape Colony by Hendrik Swel- 
lengrebel Jr (Hallema 1951). 

The son of Hendrik Swellengrebel Sr, Gov- 
ernor of the Cape Colony from 1739 to 1751, 
the younger Swellengrebel was a ‘private 
gentleman of influence, means and educa- 
tion who conducted three relatively brief 
wagon-assisted journeys to various parts of 
the Colony in 1776 and 1777 (Forbes 1965: 59). 
He employed Schumacher on the second and 
longest journey from September to Decem- 
ber 1776, during which they travelled ‘north- 
east to Caffraria and thence home along the 
south-east coast’ (Hallema 1951: 7; Forbes 
1965: 59-80).' The aims of the expedition were 
privately motivated but largely documentary, 
moving ‘quickly and with the minimum of 
equipment’; thus Schumacher’s task was ‘an 
intimate, unpretentious one — to illustrate by 
sketches Swellengrebel’s personal diary’ (Hal- 
lema 1951: 10). This may have been Schumach- 
ers first artistic service in a primarily military 
career, as he appears on Cape Muster Roles for 
the period 1770 to 1789 as a soldier in various 
companies (Forbes 1965: 60). 

Swellengrebel’s journals contain few, and 
even fewer explicit, references to Schumacher, 
but one entry suggests that he asked him to 
copy certain rock paintings (Hallema 1951: 5; 
Macfarlane 1954). The final item listed in a 
catalogue of Schumacher’s works is described 
as ‘Drawings of inland animals drawn by a 


Native, Hottentot, Bushman or other Native 





1 Hallema refers to this as the first journey but Forbes 
(1965: 59, 158, n.8) calls it the second. 


(Hallema 1951: 13), leading some to believe it 
was a copy — the earliest known copy - of rock 
art (Macfarlane 1954: 50; Willcox 1963: 1, 1975: 
2; Pager 1975: 26). In reality this ‘aquarelle’ is 
something quite different, but is nonetheless 
a strange and fascinating document (Fig. 6.1). 

On 14 October 1776, the expedition 
encountered a ‘Bushman-Hottentot’ while 
travelling along the ‘Camdeboschen berg’ 
(Swellengrebel 1776: n.p.) on a farm located 
somewhere in the mountains north of Aber- 
deen (now in the western part of the Eastern 
Cape province; Forbes 1965: 67). Swellen- 
grebel had heard that in the land of the ‘Bush- 
men-Hottentots’ the rocks were covered in 
paintings of animals, and he placed a sheet of 
paper in front of the man and instructed him 
to draw. The ‘Bushman-Hottentot’ produced 
a number of schematic, naively drawn animal 
figures, essentially blobs with stick legs, ears 
and horns, as well as several stick-like human 
figures. Some of these figures do evoke certain 
motifs found in Bushman rock art, but are 
arguably of a more universal type of image. 
Thus this document is not actually attributa- 
ble to Schumacher and is not a direct copy of 
rock art. 

Because this “Bushman-Hottentot’ was 
thought to be a member of a culture known 
for its rock art, it was assumed he would be 
able to produce images representative of this 
practice; however, his drawing shows that he 
was not an experienced image-maker, in ink 
and paper at any rate, and probably not in 
any ‘traditional’ rock art media either. The 
figures are for the most part quite generic 
and reminiscent of those published in Der 
Mond als Schuh (Szalay 2002: 115, 131, etc.), 
which, although they might carry historical 
weight for the ethnographic or iconographic 
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Figure 6.4 


Artist working on the Gordon expedition (possibly 
Gordon), nog bosjemans tekeningen (‘more Bushman 
drawings’), 1777, ink, watercolour and pencil on paper, (w) 
30,4 x (h) 18,5 cm. 


Image: Rijksmuseum (Amsterdam) (2015). 


information they contain, cannot be com- 
pared with pictures produced by accom- 
plished artists of image-making societies. 
Swellengrebel noted that the names of the 
various figures in the sketch he had com- 
missioned had to be labelled (‘reijnnoster;, 
‘vogelstruijs, ‘hottentot; and so on), other- 
wise it would not have been clear what the 


animals were supposed to be (1776: n.p.). 
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In both examples, ‘drawings are treated as 


indexical for words and are essentially the 
products of the ‘expectations of the Europe- 
ans who provided the materials, the script, 
and the need for the images’ (Nettleton 2005: 
92). Whether the maker of this drawing was 
actually emulating rock paintings is open to 
debate and I suspect he was simply drawing 
animals because he had been instructed to 
do so. 

It was the year following the Swellen- 
grebel expedition that Schumacher worked 
for Gordon on an expedition from October 
1777 through to March 1778 ‘into the Sneeu- 


berg and the eastern frontier, and north to 





the Orange river, returning along the coast 
between the mouths of the Great Fish and 
Gourits rivers’ (Forbes 1965: 94-9; Raper & 
Boucher 1988: 39). Andrew Smith considers 
Gordon one of the ‘least heralded of South 
Africas early explorers’ and, while the ‘osten- 
sible reason for [his] journeys into the interior 
has never been explicitly stated’ (2008: 1), his 
aim seems to have been entirely different from 
that of Swellengrebel, something more akin to 
‘an Official survey, leisured, well-equipped, 
at times almost encyclopaedic in purpose’ 
(Hallema 1951: 10). He recorded observa- 
tions in the form of journals and drawings, 


demonstrating an ability ‘to see South Africa's 


geography, natural history and people with a 
clear eye, unhindered by contemporary eight- 
eenth century ideas and prejudices’ (Smith 


2008: 2). He recognised 


the role of humans in forming shell middens on 
the coast, and [asked] himself about the differ- 
ence between those shell accumulations which 
might be human-derived, or natural, particu- 
larly those in the mountains, high above the 
modern coastline. Thus we see an inkling of an 
understanding of geology and geological pro- 
cesses at the same time James Hutton’s ideas of 
uniformitarianism were being formed (1785) or 
long before Charles Lyell’s Principles of Geology 
(1830), which had such influence on Charles 
Darwin while he was on the Beagle when it vis- 


ited the Cape in 1836 (Smith 2008: 1). 


On November 15, 1777, somewhere beyond 
the ‘Sneeuw Bergen, Gordon reported that 
‘[e]verywhere here one finds drawings of the 
Hottentots on the rocks; of people, animals 
etc. but it was on the following day that he saw 


rock paintings with his own eyes: 


Arrived after a distance of two hours at the foot 
of a mountain. Their [the ‘Hottentots”] hiding 
place was in the highest crags of this. Climbed 
to the top and after a quarter of an hour's climb 
reached the cliff which jutted out and formed 
a shallow but long hollow. Here we found the 
horns of oxen that had been eaten and other 
bones. Here for the first time I saw their draw- 
ings on the rocks. Some of them were fair but 
as a whole they were poor and exaggerated. 
They had drawn different animals, mostly in 
black or red and yellow; some people too. I can 
easily understand why it is said that they have 


drawn unknown animals because one had to 


make many guesses as to what they were. Made 
a drawing of the best, where the cave lay deep 
in baboon droppings and left for our wagons 


(Raper & Boucher 1988: 83). 


This ‘drawing of the best’ generated four col- 
our sketches in ink, pencil and watercolour 
(Willcox 1963: 114; Raper & Boucher 1988: 84; 
Bahn 1998: 24; Fig. 6.4). Although generally 
credited to Gordon, it is difficult to attribute 
authorship to these sketches (Bahn 1998: 27; 
Wilson 2005: 10), and their style could have 
been as influenced as much by the style of the 
originals (rock art exhibiting naturalism of 
varied degree and kind) as by Gordon's ideas 
around the inferior artistic abilities of the 
‘Hottentots. 

In these examples we see authors also grap- 
pling with terminology, categorisation and 
definition in relation to the artists responsi- 
ble for the art on the rocks. Their identities 
were for the most part framed in terms of 
the two distinct, sometimes merged, catego- 
ries of ‘Bushmen’ and ‘Hottentots. Swellen- 
grebel referred to the authors of the paintings 
as “‘Bushmen-Hottentots’ (1776: n.p.). Gor- 
don refers to them as ‘Hottentots’ (Raper & 
Boucher 1988: 83; Cullinan & Smith 2008: 
10-11, of the second journey), while the 
annotations on his drawings attribute them 
to the ‘bosjesmans. The caption of one draw- 
ing reads: ‘tekeningen so als de sogenoemde 
chineese bosjesmans met bolus, en ocre, ver- 
wen, ook houtskool, op de klippen tekenen’ 
(drawings as the so-called Chinese Bushmen 
draw on the rocks, with bolus,* and ochre, 
paint, also charcoal’), recalling Beutler and 
Hoofd’s ‘Kleijne Chinesen, and reflecting a 


belief among early travellers to the region that 





2 A kind of red clay. 


the Bushmen looked Chinese. John Barrow 
considered the paintings to be the work of 
the ‘Bosjesmans, the ‘true aborigines of the 
country, unmixed with any other tribes’ (Bar- 
row 1801: 158), ferocious and the least civilized 
of all of these (1801: 234), while elsewhere he 
refers to the ‘Bosjesmans’ as the ‘real Hotten- 
tots, in their ‘general physical character [bear- 
ing] a strong resemblance to the Pigmies and 
Troglodytes’ (1801: 282). 


Unicorns 


Barrow forged the first of his voyages into 
the eastern interior from July 1797 to Janu- 
ary 1798. He saw rock paintings for the first 
time in October 1797 (Barrow 1801: 239-240), 
and by the end of the journey the expedition 
had seen countless animals painted on rocks. 
From these observations, he published an 
illustration purported to be the ‘first copy of 
African rock art to be published’ (Bahn 1998: 
25). Although Barrow was himself a ‘profi- 
cient artist’ (Penn 1993: 25), only one illustra- 
tion (other than a map) appears for over 400 
pages of writing: a putative ‘fac simile copy 
of a rock painting observed in December 
1797 (1801: 313). But this image is a line draw- 
ing unequivocally recognisable as a unicorn 
in a highly conventionalised European form 
(Fig. 6.5). 

We do not know anything about how 
this image was generated - whether Barrow 
thought he saw an animal with only one horn, 
whether the unicorn motif derived directly or 
indirectly from a field copy made by Barrow, 
or — more likely - wholly invented by an artist 
who was not on the expedition (Wintjes 2014: 


697-698). Considered as a visual reference to 
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Figure 6.5 


Illustration published in the book An account of travels into 
the interior of southern Africa in the years 1797 and 1798, 
captioned, Drawings of the Aborigines of Southern Africa 
(Barrow 1801: 313). 

Photograph: Justine Wintjes (2014). 


a rock painting, Barrow’s unicorn is clearly 
erroneous and demonstrates the powerful 
impact of readings through European cosmol- 
ogy of the African landscape; it is somewhat 
at odds with the sensitive, almost geographic 
observations of that landscape elsewhere in 
Barrows writing. His description of the first 
rock art site he recorded, in October 1797, for 
instance, may be sufficiently detailed to enable 
its identification today (Wintjes 2012: 29-32). 
Barrows work was an expression of geograph- 
ical and geological ideas better suited to the 
spirit of scientific enquiry of the nineteenth 
century (in which they were published) than 


the eighteenth; indeed, his volumes contain 
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‘more material classifiable under the broad 
heading of geography than is to be found in 
any of the works published before his’ (Forbes 
1965: 132, 146). Barrow also reflected on the 
archival nature of the art, recording that 
‘[s]ome of the drawings were known to be 
new; but many of them had been remembered 
from the first settlement of this part of the col- 
ony (1801: 240). 

Some decades later, in 1835, James Edward 
Alexander reported on three painted sites in 
what is today the Eastern Cape in his narra- 
tive of a ‘campaign in Kafhrland’ (Alexander 
1837: 314-317). His book includes three col- 
our engravings derived from ‘faithful cop- 
ies’ produced by Charles Collier Michell, his 
father-in-law and the first surveyor general 
and civil engineer of the Cape Colony. One 
of these sites is still well known today: Ezel- 
jagdspoort, a small rock shelter located in a 


narrow gorge of the Brak River in the vicinity 


of Oudtshoorn (Lewis-Williams et al. 1993; 
Hollmann 2005; Fig. 1.9). 

Here Michell selected a group, rather than 
an individual motif, drawing on the composi- 
tional role of lines to frame a configuration of 
figures, just as Orpen did later at Schonghong 
(compare Fig. 6.2 with the upper quadrant of 
Fig. 1.4). Michell’s group also included imagi- 
nary creatures — human figures with pointed, 
fin-like limbs, which the text suggests might 
denote an amphibious character (Alexander 
1837: 317). These figures were later compared 
to mer-people (e.g. Willcox 1963: pl. 11) and 
are still sometimes familiarly referred to 
as mermaids, even though focused ethno- 
graphic interpretation has suggested that their 
non-human attributes may rather be associ- 
ated with birds, swifts in particular (Holl- 
mann 2005: 25). They have also been linked to 
a Bushman version of a ‘waterwoman legend 
(Leeuwenburg 1970; Prins 2001; Rust 2008). 

Michell’s copy captures the swirling, float- 
ing momentum of the original composition 
(Wintjes 2014: 699-700). It also embodies 
an explicit concern for colour, manifest in 
the text's claim that the reddish colour of the 
rock painting was reproduced with accuracy 
(Alexander 1837: 315). A sense of the fragil- 
ity of historical traces also accompanies this 
illustration, the rock art having been executed 
by people no longer present on the land, and 
affected by processes of damage by weather- 
ing and the passage of time (1837: 315). 


Like on the tombs of Egypt 
William Ross King was a lieutenant who trav- 


elled from Ireland to South Africa to take part 
in the 1850-1853 ‘Kafhr War’ (now known as 


the Eighth Xhosa War). Several years later he 
wrote a book that was a leisurely attempt to 
‘convey a general idea of the country, and of 
the scenes and passing events of the Campaign’ 
(King 1855: preface). Around the unfolding 
of the military operations, he wrote down 
numerous anecdotes and observations of the 
landscapes he moved through and the peo- 
ple he encountered along the way, generally 
describing Africans in distinctly pejorative 
terms. He only briefly mentions the ‘diminu- 
tive Bushmen’ (1855: 291), and recounts a visit 


to a painted cave: 


The smooth faces of the rock in this cave [a 
‘well-concealed retreat, under an enormous 
overhanging cliff, scored with the bullets of the 
day before’ with ‘one or two thick bushes in front 
making it nearly a cavern’ were covered with 
Bushmen paintings, not unlike in appearance 
to some of those on the tombs of Egypt. For the 
most part they represented animals of the chase, 
koodoo, gemsbok, hartebeest, &c., with a dog 
or two, a man, an assegai, or bow and arrows. 
The execution was very good, and the colours, 
chiefly red, blue, black and white, still retained 
their brightness, though the country had been 
deserted by its former inhabitants, the Bushmen, 


for many years (1855: 196). 


According to King, the ‘Dutchmen’ claimed 
the paintings to be a century or two old, 
and alleged that the Bushmen worshipped 
them; but he concluded that ‘they were prob- 
ably nothing more than a record of hunting 
achievements’ (1855: 196). People had spoken 
to him of the paintings as ‘curiosities very 
rarely found, ‘only in remote districts, and he 
made a ‘hasty sketch of some of them on the 


outside wrapper of a packet of cartridge’ (1855: 


196-197). The published illustration captioned 
‘Ancient Bushman paintings (Fig. 6.6), pre- 
sumably derived from the opportunistic 
sketch, shows a small boulder decorated with 
several antelope in profile and a human figure, 
more reminiscent of European engravings of 
the period (like Barrow’s unicorn) than of 
‘Bushman painting. 

King’s reference to pictures adorning Egyp- 
tian tombs suggests knowledge of early for- 
mations of Egyptology. Although the great 
professional Egyptologists such as Flinders 
Petrie would come later (e.g. Petrie 1883; 
1899), by King’s time a number of ancient 
complexes had been documented by various 
European travellers in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, for example Karnak (e.g. Lucas 1704), 
and earlier. The Rosetta Stone, a granite slab 
comprising the same passage written in three 
different scripts, including hieroglyphics (a 
kind of picture-writing), was discovered in 
1799 at el-Rashid. The role the Stone played 
in the eventual decipherment of Egypt's hier- 
oglyphic script turned it into an iconic symbol 
of decipherment that set the stage for a widely 
influential conceptualisation of material cul- 
ture as a text that can be decoded (e.g. Parkin- 
son et al. 1999). 

The overlay of the notion of picture-writing 
onto Bushman paintings can be gleaned in 
other examples. In 1863, Alexander Moncrieff 
of the British Royal Artillery made the earli- 
est-known copy of rock paintings to the east 
of the Maloti-Drakensberg escarpment (in 
what was then the Colony of Natal), some- 
where south of the Bushman’s river. The doc- 
ument is listed in the 1869 inventory of the 


Christy Collection in the British Museum: 


Presented by Gen. Lefroy. Copies of Bushmen 
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Figure 6.6 


Illustration published in the book Campaigning in 
Kaffirland or scenes and adventures in the Kaffir War of 
1851-2 (King 1855: 207), titled Ancient Bushman paintings. 
Photograph: Justine Wintjes (2015). 


paintings from Natal frontier. S. of Bushman’s 
river, made by Col. A. Moncrieff (Vinnicombe 


1976: 116). 


These copies were missing at the time Patri- 
cia Vinnicombe made her enquiries, and the 
online British Museum database explains 
that they were not included in the Christy 
inventory at the time of acquisition but were 
retrieved in 1979 and registered as part of 
the ‘found un-numbered’ collection (British 
Museum 2015). 

Despite the entrys reference to ‘copies’ 
(and without the knowledge of whether 
Moncrieff produced any other copies of rock 


art), the document on file consists of one 
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Figure 6.7 


Alexander Moncrieff, Drawings on the rock walls of a Bushmans cave in 

the mountains on the frontier of Natal south of Bushmans river South Africa 
carefully drawn and coloured on a reduced scale on the spot in June 1863 by 
A. Moncrieff, 1863, ink and colour wash on paper, (w) 19 x (h) 26,7 cm. 
British Museum. Photograph: Justine Wintjes (2009). 
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sheet of paper depicting a number of animal 
and human motifs in ink and colour washes 
(Fig 6.7). Across the top of the page Moncrieff 


wrote: 


Drawings on the rock walls of a Bushmans [sic] 
cave in the mountains on the frontier of Natal 
south of Bushmans river South Africa carefully 
drawn and coloured on a reduced scale on the 


spot in June 1863 by A. Moncrieff. 


The location ‘south of the Bushmans river’ is 
vague and I have been unable to locate the 
site. Alexander Moncrieff travelled in Natal 
in 1863, ostensibly to visit his younger brother 
Robert Hope Moncrieff and buy him a farm 
(Hattersley 1945: 69). The elder Moncrieff was 
an amateur artist and exhibited at the Scottish 
Academy (Lloyd & Jones 2006), and an inter- 
est in archaeology may have been a theme that 
ran through his life (Hutcheson 1904). 
Moncrieft’s sketch depicts a number of fig- 
ures along the lines of those commonly found 
in Bushman rock painting: reddish-brown 
monochrome human motifs in different pos- 
tures, walking and wielding weapons, with 
one lying on its back with its legs up in the air. 
The animal figures include cattle and antelope, 
all walking in profile except for one that is 
lying on the ground with its legs tucked under 
its body. The quadrupeds are mostly depicted 
in two colours, and the originals may have 
been shaded bichrome. One monochrome 
quadruped is reminiscent of imaginary ani- 
mals being pulled on ropes, a recurrent motif 
elsewhere interpreted as ‘rain-animals’ (e.g. 
Lewis-Williams & Dowson 1989: 98-9). A 
number of other figures suggest that at the 
level of individual graphic motifs, Moncrieff’s 


sketch is a schematic but plausible record of 


the rock paintings he saw, in terms of both 
colour and form. 

It would of course be possible to assess 
Moncrieft’s position as a copyist more closely 
if we could consider this copy alongside the 
original art, but we can nevertheless say 
something about the way he treated the paint- 
ings. He drew them in a schematic style, and 
rearranged the figures into five text-like rows, 
grouping figures of similar height together 
and arranging them horizontally one after the 
other like a sequence of graphemes. Several 
of the figures do appear scenically related to 
one another, as if engaged in a group activity 
or event, but the extent to which the figures 
have been rearranged is open to specula- 
tion. Overall the composition of Moncrieff’s 
drawing does not correspond with the way 
rock paintings are typically articulated across 
a rock surface. Presented as a set of discrete 
iconographic units or stand-alone symbols 
they look more like the ciphers on a rune, or 
indeed hieroglyphs on an Egyptian stela, than 
a Bushman painting. The description of this 
document as comprising ‘copies’ (or Mon- 
crieff’s own hand-written label ‘drawings’) 
further reinforces the notion that each figure 


constitutes an autonomous sign. 


A layered landscape 


Other travellers seemed interested in rock art 
as one of a number of inscribed residues on 
the land. In an oil painting titled, Bushmans 
Krantz, Baviaans River, Animals painted on the 
rock by the Bushman. Much visited by the Poet 
Pringle (1849), Thomas Baines portrayed a 
specific site that we can identify over 150 years 
later in the Bedford district of the Eastern 


Cape, comprising rock painting as well as 
historical grafhti in the form of a signature 
by the poet Thomas Pringle (Kennedy 1961: 
plate 12; Ouzman 2010: 11-15; Wintjes 2014: 
701-702). Baines created another painting in 
the same year (Fig. 6.8), a more imaginative, 
atmospheric depiction of rock painting in a 
landscape setting, titled Bushmans Cave at 
the foot of the Elands berg. Here a waterfall 
pours over a rocky scarp next to a man sit- 
ting on a ledge packing up his kit (for hunting 
or painting?), while another scrambles up the 
rock face to join companions in a cave-like 
recess above. The painting depicts a number 
of human and animal images painted on the 
rocks below the entrance to the rock-shelter. 
In his journal Baines claims to have copied the 
paintings on the rocks ‘as literally as possible’ 
(Kennedy 1961: 232), and describes the site in 


some detail: 


an overhanging precipice [in a deep and tangled 
ravine at the foot of the Elandsberg], perhaps in 
total height sixty feet [...] From the top of this a 
small rivulet fell, like a shower-bath on a large 
scale, upon the broken rocks about forty feet 
below. The setting sun glanced on the miniature 
cascade and made every drop glitter like a pearl, 
while a branch, intercepting part of it, caused a 
cloud of mist to fly off from the rest (Kennedy 
1961: 189). 


Baines admitted to being tempted to undress 
and bathe in this waterfall - a ‘beautiful 
object to gaze upon’ — but instead followed his 
guides along a path halfway up the cliff lead- 
ing behind it, finding along the way ‘a number 
of paintings, some in good preservation and 
others much defaced, in particular ‘a very tol- 


erable horse delineated at the back [of a large 


cave in the cliff-face]; ‘a large black bull with 
two white legs and a hump on his shoulders’ 
and ‘a person riding on some non-descript 
animal, perhaps meant for a horse, a buffalo, 
or blesbok etc: (Kennedy 1961: 189). 

Baines created spontaneous in situ sketches, 
which he adapted into more finished works 
later on, often developing the imaginary 
aspects of the depicted subject. In the exam- 
ple under discussion he introduced several 
almost spectral figures of Bushmen inhabiting 
the precipice, which he must have imagined 
while beholding this scene in the forest. As 
in the Bushmans Krantz painting, the motifs 
painted on the rocks are depicted in a more 
cartoonish style than the rest of the scene 
(though more discretely in this example), 
and once again appear to play a supporting 
role for what really interested Baines at this 
spot: the effect of the changing light through 
the trees and the falling water. In both of his 
paintings, although the rock painting motifs 
are presented in somewhat caricatural style, 
Baines represents them as embedded into 
the land, part of the scenic fabric of the land- 
scape. Although he generally did not have a 
high opinion of the art, seeing in it evidence 
of ‘what rude skill the wandering tribes pos- 
sessed’ (Kennedy 1961: 165), he seemed some- 
what more impressed with the art here than 
that which he had observed elsewhere. 

Another artist who depicted rock art in 
its landscape setting was Andrew Anderson 
(dates of birth and death unrecorded), a Scot- 
tish settler in Natal who began exploring the 
wider region in the 1860s. Along the way he 
produced sketches and texts, and he figures 
among the earliest collectors of stone arte- 
facts (Mitchell 2001). Peter Mitchell argues 


that Anderson has been ‘largely written out 
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of the narratives’ of the history of nineteenth- 
century archaeology, because he was of a 
lower social standing with less education than 
many other individuals in the field (2001: 37). 

Anderson was interested in three main sets 
of archaeological materials: stone tools, stone 
ruins and rock art. He recorded a variety of 
different kinds of rock ‘carvings’ he found to 
be ‘quite artistic in execution (2012: 97). Most 
of the examples dealt with in this chapter sug- 
gest that early travellers were mostly attracted 
to rock art of a figurative and painted genre, 
no doubt because of its finesse, colour and 
naturalism, which appealed to European aes- 
thetic sensibilities (Nettleton 1984: 67). Early 
references to abstract or engraved forms are 
rare, and Anderson was one of the exceptions 
in this regard. 

Travelling near the junction of the Notwane 
and Limpopo rivers (currently on the 
Botswana-South Africa border), he observed 
a rock inscribed with both figurative and non- 


figurative motifs: 


This rock has been covered with carvings, the 
greater portion of which is nearly smooth by 
large animals rubbing against it, giving it quite a 
polish. Sufficient lines are left to show it has been 
well cut with some sort of figures, and on one 
side where it urves in a little, and is out of the 
way of elephants, rhinoceros, and other animals, 
the carvings are nearly perfect. They represent 
paths with trees and fruit on each side; upon one 
is a snake crawling down with a fruit or round 


ball in its mouth, near it is a figure, and a little 


Figure 6.8 
Thomas Baines, Bushman’ Cave at the foot of the Elands 
berg, 1849, oil on canvas, (w) 19 cm x (h) 25,8 cm. 


Image: Museum Africa (2015). 
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Figure 6.9 


Andrew Anderson, Ancient carvings on a rock in South 
Central Africa, on a branch of the Limpopo river, in June 
1867. Taking a rest and a smoke after my mornings sport, 
1867, (w) 15,2 x (h) 8,9 cm. 


Image: Museum Africa (2015). 


distance off another figure with wings, almost 
like an iguana, flying towards a man who is 
running away; his left foot is similar to that of 
a horse, the right one has two points-evidently 


Satan; the intermediate spaces have many stars. 
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The upper part of the stone has, in the centre, a 
small hollow of a cup-shape, with two circles of 
the same round the centre one. It is a very inter- 
esting monument, and appears to be very old 


(Anderson 2012: 241-242; Fig. 6.9). 


The influence of Christian themes is discern- 
ible in this passage, and the carved stone is 
also illustrated with some artistic licence. At 
the same time, his noting of particular details 


such as the effects of animals rubbing against 


the stone suggests a sensitive attention to 
materiality and detail, as does his identifica- 
tion of a range of recognisable motifs such as 
animal figures, geometric shapes like stars, 
lines representing paths, and cupules. Mitch- 
ell suggests that his drawings are ‘probably no 
more selective [...] than the sketches repro- 
duced by Orpen (1874) of paintings in the 
Maluti Mountains’ (Mitchell 2001: 51), but 
Andersons illustrations are also quite differ- 


ent and more reminiscent of Baines’s work, 
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because they situate the rock art in a wider 
landscape setting, into which he also placed 
people, no doubt to provide a sense of scale as 
well as to enliven the scenes. 

Despite his invoking Christian ideology 
(failing to appreciate that Satan is a cultural 
construct rather than a human universal), 
Anderson was in other ways precocious 
and an early proponent of looking to local 
explanations rather than exotic sources for 
the archaeological remains he came across, 
thereby challenging the dominant racist inter- 
pretations of his time (Mitchell 2001: 52). He 
did not necessarily attribute the engravings to 
the Bushmen, but prompted by the hardness 
of the rock he suggested that they had been 
produced by metalworking people present on 
the land over the previous few hundred years 
(2012: 97, 443). He observed the frequent 
occurrence of these sites across the land (2012: 
242), as well as other archaeological features 
he saw as inter-related, such as ancient mining 
pits (2012: 97, 443, 613), and abandoned struc- 
tures built from regular courses of stone sug- 
gestive of the Zimbabwe tradition, ‘so largely 
distributed over these regions’ that they could 
not be the work of the Portuguese, nor did 
he think any of them to be the palace of the 
Queen of Sheba (2012: 386). What emerges 
from these reflections is a holistic sense of 
landscape as inscribed with networks of his- 


torical residues. 

Recording pilgrimages and campaigns 
The well-known pioneer recorder of rock 
paintings, George William Stow, lived in 
various districts of what is now the Eastern 


Cape, and surveyed the rocky crags of the 
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surrounding landscape for paintings that he 
knew to have been produced by the Bushmen. 
Stow’s work marks the beginning of an age of 
more organised recording campaigns. In the 
early 1860s, John Dobie spoke about Stow as 


a rock art guide: 


On a journey from Tarkastad towards Cradock, 
Mr. Stow showed us in one of the gorges where 
the trap rock was piled up in very heavy masses, 
forming cave-like recesses, some of the Bush- 
mens paintings in black and red colour of men 
and animals supposed to represent Kafirs, oxen, 
hartebeest, and horses. This diminutive race 
were at one time numerous here, and this style 
of country was well suited for them. These paint- 
ings are what Fred is in the habit of sploring’ 
about as showing wonderful talent, he having 
seen them on the Berg! Such things as children 
of three or four years old might daub! Strange 
however that the Kafir shows no talent whatever 
in this way. Awfully sorry I could not pull up to 
do at least one sketch (Hattersley 1945: 118). 


This passage indicates that white settlers were 
by now quite familiar with the art and that 
making sketches of them was a fairly common 
practice. Many of Stow’s drawings are undated 
but his earliest known copies date to 1867 and 
he continued to produce copies for the rest of 
his life (Stow & Bleek 1930: xxv). In 1870 Stow 


wrote: 


During the last three years I have been making 
pilgrimages to the various old Bushman caves 
among the mountains in this part of the Colony 
and Kaffraria; and, as their paintings are becom- 


ing obliterated very fast, it struck me that that 





3 To ‘splore’ is a Scottish expression meaning ‘to tell 
boastful stories about’ (Hattersley 1945: 115). 


it would be well to make copies of them before 
these interesting relics of an almost extinct race 
are entirely destroyed [...] I have fortunately 
been able to procure many fac-simile copies of 
hunting scenes, dances, fightings, &c., showing 
the modes of warfare, the chase, weapons, dis- 


guises, &c. (Jones 1870). 


Stow appears among the first to copy south- 
ern African rock art with a modern impulse 
of curation, motivated by the task of creat- 
ing a comprehensive documentary record 
of a disappearing resource in order for it 
to be preserved for posterity. This practice 
was emerging elsewhere around the same 
time; for example, the case of Henry Bulwer, 
Lieutenant-Governor and Governor of Natal, 
who encouraged Mark and Graham Hutchin- 
son to record rock paintings at Main Caves, 
Giant’s Castle, in the late 1870s and 1880s 
(Ward & Maggs 1994). These activities of 
documentation also began to feed into the 
collections of civic institutions tasked with 
historical archiving, for example the South 
African Public Library (established in 1818) 
and the South African Museum (1825). In the 
final decades of a living Bushman presence, 
Stow was, perhaps more than earlier record- 
ers, acutely aware of their vulnerability in the 
face of the more populous farming communi- 
ties advancing throughout the region. He also 
influenced others to record paintings, includ- 
ing Orpen, who in turn encouraged others to 
do the same (18742: 1). 

Stow was also the first recorder to attempt to 
bring an ethnographic perspective to under- 
standings of the art (Willcox 1975: 3), taking 
‘pains to interview people who might have 
had some first-hand knowledge of the paint- 


ings he copied’ (Skotnes 2008: 12). His work 





Figure 6.10 


George Stow, Lion hunt. Rocks at the Lower Imvani, 1867, 
watercolour on paper, (W) 42,7 x (h) 30 cm. 


Iziko South African Museum/South African Rock Art Digital Archive. 
Photograph: Jakes Bloemhoff (2007). 


is well known among rock art researchers; 
Bert Woodhouse and Neil Lee (1976) began 
relocating Stow’s sites in the 1960s, more 
‘inclined to take a relatively generous view of 
Stow’s skills as a copyist and his fidelity to the 
originals’ than more recent researchers (Bank 
2006: 313). The negative attention has even 
involved accusations of forgery (e.g. Dowson, 


Ouzman et al. 1994; Dowson, Tobias et al. 


1994; Prins 2005; Lewis-Williams & Dowson 


2008; Skotnes 2008: 15, 18), but his work still 
holds untapped potential for rock art stud- 
ies and histories of research. Pippa Skotnes 
(2008) recently shone new light onto the Stow 
archive, examining his rock art copies in their 
historical context and in the context of his life, 
and as a body of artistic work to be appreci- 
ated in its own right. 

Stow was just as concerned with creating 
successful page-bound compositions as he 
was with copying the paintings, so he habit- 
ually distorted the ‘spatial and scale rela- 


tionships between the elements he saw on 


the rocks’ (Skotnes 2008: 13). His copy of a 
panel from a site he called ‘rocks at the Lower 
Imvani’ near Tylden (Queenstown district, 
Eastern Cape) provides a good example of his 
practice (Skotnes 2008: 86; Fig. 6.10). 

The original rock panel features several 
irregular rows of rounded oblong shapes that 
curve up and down, articulated across the 
natural breaks and ‘waves’ in the stone sur- 
face. These ovals appear to represent seated 
figures wearing cloaks or karosses, fading to 
either side into more indeterminate forms. 
Stow sensitively portrayed various shades 


of yellow ranging from pale whitish-yellow 
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to dirtier and darker ochreous tones, but as 
graphic motifs he standardised them into 
three straight, almost military rows of shield- 
shaped shapes of regular size and interval. He 
included several variations, several figures 
standing up or walking around as if break- 
ing rank, including a crouching figure hiding 
behind a ‘shield: Other versions of this com- 
plex panel show that Stow left many other 
figures out of his copy, perhaps ones he per- 
ceived to ‘interfere’ with the group he was able 
to order and make some sense of. It may have 
been the caricatured, anecdotal quality that 
inspired some to refer to his copies as ‘car- 
toons’ (although earlier use of this term did 
not carry as strong a connotation of humour, 
it did often denote simplification and exagger- 
ation). David Lewis- Williams (1990b: 7) char- 
acterises Stow’s interest as ‘narrative, because 
for him they were pictures of the ‘manners and 
customs of the Bushmen. Skotnes (2008: 21) 
calls Stow’s copies ‘history paintings’ because 
they reflect ‘his desire to reveal the art as, at 
least in large part, a record of actual historical 
events and characters’ and function as an ele- 
giac expression of the ‘discord of the times in 
which he worked. She also suggests that Stow 
had other areas of interest in the paintings, 
such as, for example, magic and ritual (Stow 
& Bleek 1930: xiii-xiv quoted in Skotnes 2008: 
15). He was also attracted to representations of 
violence and conflict, reading them as narra- 
tives of colonists and other ‘stronger’ peoples’ 
ability to ‘overcome’ the Bushmen, which led 
him to over-represent these particular themes 
at the sites he recorded (Sven Ouzman pers. 


comm. 2012). 





4 For example, the SARADA web page with background 
information on George Stow (accessed 23 September 
2011). Van Riet Lowe also called his copies cartoons 
(e.g. Van Riet Lowe 1930). 
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Skotnes (2008: 13) argues that although 
Stow aimed for what he felt was ‘the great- 
est possible truthfulness’ in his copies, the 
‘demand for fidelity to the original has more 
recently become so acute that by today’s 
standards his attempts fall far short of any- 
thing that would qualify as ‘accurate’. In the 
example under discussion, while Stow modi- 
fied the composition as a whole, reorganising 
figures and omitting some, his careful depic- 
tion at the level of individual figures is argu- 
ably quite faithful (cf. Skotnes 2008: 13). Here 
too, though, not everything is ‘correct’ from 
contemporary perspectives; for example, we 
can see that the figure he interpreted as a lion 
is in fact a headless eland, partially oblite- 
rated because of the differential preservation 
of pigments. Often portrayed in a more fria- 
ble white paint, the neck, head and lower legs 
tend to disappear, leaving behind a ‘lion-like’ 
torso, more compact and with shorter, stock- 
ier legs. Stow’s misinterpretation of the eland 
remnant as a lion is, however, more evident 
in his verbal descriptions than in his graphic 
rendering, because the figure still looks like 
a plausible partial eland (even though he did 
subtly accentuate the roundness of the shoul- 
ders and dewlap of the eland to suggest a lion). 

Stow’s copies are not without value in 
terms of the information they contain about 
the original rock paintings, especially when 
examined in triangulation with other sources 
(manual copies, photographs and the origi- 
nals, even in a damaged state). Stow’s copies 
of the ‘battle scene’ from Christol Cave played 
a key role in a recent study by Le Quellec et al. 
(2015), who clearly demonstrate that copies, 
however selective or inaccurate, can still com- 


municate something of the original art. 


Stories and clues 


Other than the fact that Orpen knew Stow 
and was familiar with his rock art record- 
ing, we cannot be sure of what other early 
references to rock art, if any, he saw. But he 
knew that rock paintings could be found 
anywhere - “This sandstone [of the Storm- 
berg and the Drakensberg] when it crops 
out among and about the Malutis and else- 
where, forms here and there overhanging 
rocks, sometimes so hollowed out as to be 
caves. Under such rocks Bushmen paintings 
are frequently found’ (1874a: 10) — and he also 
understood that copies could assist in their 
study. Orpen also acknowledged the pres- 
ence of ‘Bushmen tribes’ across South Africa 
who retained their traditions, and suggested 
that there were ‘many gentlemen who could 
afford a few hours’ leisure to make inquiries 
for [Dr Wilhelm Bleek in the context of his 
‘Bushmen researches’]’ (Orpen 1874a: 1). One 
of his brothers, Charles Sirr Orpen, was also 
a friend of Stow’s and engaged in rock art 
recording (Skotnes 2008: 57-64). 

Bank (2006: 304-305) describes Orpen’s 
contributions to early scientific research in 
the region as ‘precocious, as Orpen allegedly 
found the first dinosaur outside of Europe, 
as well as making several contributions of an 
ethnographic nature. Like a number of earlier 
copyists, he was impressed by the technical 
and aesthetic quality of the paintings - ‘Many 
of the paintings of animals and men are sur- 
prisingly well done’ - but also expressed a 
moral prurience in describing them as ‘not 
always fit for publication, probably referring 
to the representation of nudity (18742: 1). 

We unfortunately do not have the sketches 
that Orpen created while in the field with 


Qing, precluding an examination of the trans- 
lation from the original art to the field sketch 
to the published illustration, which would 
enable us to say more about Orpen’s abilities 
as a copyist. But we can compare the published 
illustrations of the groups from Sehonghong 
(Orpens “Mangolong’) and Melikane to the 
originals in the landscape, which have been 
extensively documented since Orpen's time 
(see also Hollmann, this volume). Within the 
lithographic plate (Fig. 1.4), we see the pow- 
erful effect of the chromolithographic repro- 
duction technique in the way the colours are 
smoothed and refracted into separate ink lay- 
ers (Wintjes 2011: 23). If we compare the lith- 
ographic diagrams with traced and repainted 
versions and photographs, it is possible to see 
how much more dynamism existed in the orig- 
inal rock art, for example the swirling, eddy- 
like movement in the rain-making group 
at Sehonghong (compare 1.4 with 5.41 and 
5.42) (Wintjes 2011: 29). Similarly, the group 
of three rhebuck-headed figures at Melikane 
has a more circular, churning arrangement, 
where each figure is bent at the waist, forming 
an angular curve placed in relation to a sin- 
gle centre-point, almost like three arms of a 
spiral. The human figures depicted in the lith- 
ographic illustration from both groups have 
less exaggerated, ‘more anthropomorphically 
normative’ proportions, when compared with 
the original art (Leibhammer 2009: 46). Each 
has become a smoothed motif, selectively 
distilled from the rough rock surface, and 
straightened or rotated to fit into an invisi- 
ble orthogonal grid. The figures are arranged 
into straight rows, separated, flattened and 
standardised like hieroglyphs or typeset text 
characters, between which the space appears 


to function more as a hiatus than a common 


realm of activity (compare 1.4 with 5.8 and 
5-9) (Wintjes 2011: 29). 

This transformation would have been due 
to the reproduction technique, but surely 
also to Orpen’s copying ability, although the 
absence of his field copies precludes a closer 
analysis of this issue. The reduced descriptive- 
ness of the printed illustrations is consistent 
with Orpen’ seemingly greater interest in the 
mythical associations of the imagery than in 
their visual appearance. Orpen explained that 
both he and Stow ‘found paintings with appar- 
ently a mythological meaning, or represent- 
ing certain quasi-religious rites, coinciding 
‘curiously with representations from ancient 
mythologies, and sought to obtain clues as to 
their meaning (1874a: 1). One ‘old Bushman’ 
questioned by Stow was ‘obstinately mysteri- 
ous and silent, but Orpen felt that in his con- 
versations with Qing he had ‘chanced upon at 
least a partial clue, which may perhaps lead to 
others’ (1874a: 1). He proceeded to collect from 
Qing ‘stories and explanations of paintings, 
some of which he showed and [Orpen] cop- 
ied on [their] route’ (Orpen 1874a: 2). Orpen 
opened his discussion with Qing by asking 
him, ‘what the pictures of men with rhebok’s 
heads meant’ (1874a: 2, my emphasis). He was 
concerned that Qing’s knowledge may be 
‘imperfect’ because of his young age, and also 
‘perhaps owing to him not having learnt [the 
stories] well’ (although Orpen acknowledged 
the difficulties of translation through multiple 
translators), and so suggested they could be 
‘corrected if heard from other Bushmen of the 
same race (1874a: 3). 

It thus seems that Orpen’s interest was in 
uncovering narratives that would help explain 
the art, based on an idea of groups of painted 


figures being discrete visual graphemes, 


separable from their local context and lending 
themselves to be decoded through a pattern 
of explanations recognisable across a wider 
Bushman population. Wilhelm Bleek further 
confirms this quest: ‘Although the general 
character of the myths recorded by Mr. Orpen 
is mainly the same as that of those collected 
by us, yet there is not one of his myths which 
is exactly identical with any one of ours. [...] 
[I]t may well be that even most of these myths 
are the common property of the Bushmen of 
Western Bushmanland, as well as those of the 
Malutis’ (1874a: 11). Bleek makes a distinction 
between mere ‘tribal compositions’ and some- 
thing that he called ‘the common national 
property of the Bushmen, suggesting that 
the latter is akin to a ‘native traditionary lit- 
erature’ (1874a: 11), elevating what is common 
above the site-specific, local or idiosyncratic. 
Indeed, in his eyes, the fact that Bushman 
paintings illustrate Bushman mythology (as 
seemingly demonstrated in Orpen’s paper) 
attributed the Bushman art a ‘higher char- 
acter, making them ‘a truly artistic concep- 
tion, without which they would be ‘the mere 
daubing of figures for idle pastime’ (18742: 
13). Both Bleek and Orpen seemed aware of 
regional variability, but this was not their 
primary interest, nor was it the pictoriality, 
imaginativeness and creativity of the visual 


representations they saw before them. 


A quest for meaning 


Early copyists working largely in isolation 
illustrate a number of alternative approaches 
to the art, showing graphic experimentation 
and diversity in copying techniques, a kind 


of ‘creative exploration (Skotnes 1994: 319; 
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Wintjes 2014: 706). From this exploration, 
three themes emerge. Firstly, a distinct curios- 
ity is detectable in relation to the exotic ‘other’ 
from the earliest travels, and a shift from see- 
ing the Bushmen as a ‘coarse and ignorant 
people’ to understandings of the richness of 
their cultural, imaginative and artistic lives. 
Secondly, travellers experienced an intuitive 
visual attraction to the art in the landscape, 
followed closely by attempts to understand or 
explain it (most often without the benefit of 
any ‘insider’ commentary), beginning with 
superficial, literal interpretations and occa- 
sionally leading to an anthropological interest 
in the deeper ‘code’ within the art. Thirdly, 
some observers began to appreciate the lay- 
eredness of the pre-colonial residues on the 
land, including a range of rock art traditions. 

In all three areas, the Bushmen and their art 
are viewed in relation to the cultural references 
carried by the interpreters. Some interpreters 
attempted to establish ‘meaning’ specifically 
in terms of familiar examples of figurative 
‘codes, such as Egyptian hieroglyphs. This 
reflects a quest for a particular kind of ‘mean- 
ing understood in relation to verbal, textual 
or literary references, which pre-figures the 
iconographic concerns of early archaeological 
research, and the ongoing iconographic focus 
in rock art research. 

‘Picturing’ is of course central to the shaping 
and production of knowledge, and alongside 
this quest for textual meaning emerges a par- 
ticular kind of diagrammatic mode of repro- 
duction. This mode can also be placed into a 
lineage with the monochrome redrawings fre- 
quently used in the literature today (Wintjes 
2011). Of course, the historical study of early 
rock art copies requires an awareness of the 


centrality of technologies of reproduction that 
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constrain the kinds of copies it is possible to 
produce. The technological constraints, both 
in the field and at the printing press, have 
effected a general flattening and smoothing of 
the art, and created a tendency for particular 
figures or groups to be selected out due to the 
rectangular frame and limited surface area of 
a sheet of notebook paper or journal page. As 
a consequence of this transformation, par- 
ticular kinds of excerpts go on to circulate as 
coherent compositions in the literate world, 
with the Ezeljagdspoort ‘mermaid’ group and 
the groups Orpen copied providing notable 
nineteenth-century examples (Figs 1.4 & 1.9). 
Correspondingly, the underlying understand- 
ing of a picture is established in figural icono- 
graphic terms, as something that can be peeled 
off the rocks as a kind of diagram without this 
process changing the underlying ‘meaning’ 
(cf. Wintjes 2014: 705-706). Over time this 
has had the effect of turning the rock art into 
a kind of text, with individual figures being 
frequently referred to as separate ‘images’ or 
‘paintings, as though the art were made up of 
discrete motifs, with little understanding of 
figures or cohesive groups being integrated 
into bigger compositions, sometimes in subtle 
or liminal ways, and little focused attention 
being paid to the coherence of whole panels 
or sites, until relatively recently (Nettleton 
1985; Ouzman 1997; Lewis-Williams & Pearce 
2009). 

In Western visual culture, Elkins points to 
the default ‘preference for reading’ in cases 
where it is not possible to decide naively 
which of ‘reading’ or ‘looking’ would be most 
appropriate (1999: 146, 192). Stafford (1997: 
3-17) also sees the dominant view of cogni- 
tion as strongly writing- and language-bound, 


the result of a forceful linguistic turn in 


contemporary thought that entrenches a kind 
of anti-visualism. She observes that academ- 
ics study graphic representations and physi- 
cal objects primarily through a metaphor of 
text. Rock art research in southern Africa is 
a strong case in point. There are numerous 
references to the interpretation of San rock 
paintings as being a problem of reading, and 
numerous explicit analogies with writing and 
text (e.g. Lewis- Williams 1975, 1998; Dowson 
1994; Parkington et al. 1996; Ouzman 1998). 
As Lewis- Williams and Challis (2011: 13) suc- 
cinctly explain, ‘[t]he texts tell us what the 
images mean, and the images show us what 
the words mean’ (their emphasis). One of 
the most powerful textual metaphors is the 
presentation of San rock paintings as some- 
thing analogous to a code that needs crack- 
ing or decipherment (see also Dowson 1989; 


Lewis- Williams 2009: 13): 


During the 1980s and through the 1990s [...] 
the demonstrable fit between San beliefs and the 
images on the rock walls continued to provide 
explanations of otherwise opaque imagery. In 
particular, our expanding understandings of San 
religion and cosmology began to uncover unsus- 
pected facets of belief and their expressions 
in the art. The 1980s were especially exciting 
times. As we learned more about the vocabu- 
lary and syntax of San rock art, we were able to 
‘read’ increasingly complex painted texts. Or, to 
change the metaphor, we had a bunch of keys; 
now we had to see what lay behind a series of 


locked doors (Lewis- Williams 2002: 119). 


This passage suggests that rock paintings are 
essentially accumulations of consistent signs 
and symbols whose meaning is recoverable; 


in other words, they are coded messages 
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Figure 6.11 


Illustration published in the book Deciphering Ancient 
Minds presenting aspects of the study of San rock paintings 
as a Rosetta Stone (Lewis-Williams & Challis 2011: 9). 
Photograph: Janus Boshoff (2015). 
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that can be read by anyone who acquires 
possession of the necessary ‘keys. The book 
Deciphering Ancient Minds contains another 
instance of the textual analogy (Lewis- 
Williams & Challis 2011: 8-9). Almost thirty 
years ago, a breakthrough in San rock art 
research began through a ‘process of mutual 
illumination between the ethnography and 


the paintings (Lewis-Williams 1981: 131), 





drawing from ethnographies collected in the 


nineteenth and twentieth centuries (includ- 
ing Orpen 1874a). Reflecting back on this 
disciplinary development, David Lewis- 
Williams and Sam Challis (2011: 8-9) com- 
pare the three registers of the Rosetta Stone 
with the three ‘registers’ of the San legacy. 
The uppermost register of the Rosetta Stone 


is inscribed with a hieroglyphic text. This 
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Figure 6.12 


Qutu river landscape on the road from 
Sehonghong to Melikane. 
Photograph: Jeremy Hollmann (2015) 


they liken to the ‘highly detailed, though 
enigmatic, pictures (rock engravings and 
paintings) of the people's beliefs and religious 
experiences. A simplified version of Orpen’s 
diagram stands in for these pictures in their 
imagined Rosetta Stone of the ‘San legacy’ 
(2011: 8-9; Fig. 6.11). The lowest register of 
the Rosetta Stone is inscribed with an intelli- 
gible Greek translation; this they liken to the 


‘transliterations of [the middle register] into 
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English that, word by word, give patterned 
clues to often elusive concepts’ (2011: 9). The 
middle register, inscribed on the Rosetta 
Stone with a ‘demotic, cursive ancient Egyp- 
tian, provides a link allowing translation 
between the intelligible lower and unintelli- 
gible upper registers. They compare this to 
the 


19th-century phonetic texts running to over 
12,000 pages of a now-extinct prehistoric lan- 
guage in which ancient people speak, in their 
own words and idioms, of their beliefs, rituals, 


life histories and their hunting and gathering 





economy [e.g. the Bleek and Lloyd archive], and 
even more voluminous 2o0th- and 21st-century 


records of the Kalahari San (2011: 9). 


Of course, ‘[t]ropes of reading are unavoidable 
in talk about images’ (Elkins 2008: 1) and rock 
art research will always at a fundamental level 
involve the translation of images into texts. 
But although the textual analogy is clearly a 
metaphoric device, it is also an indication of 
the deeper linguistic reasoning used to inter- 
pret the art. Whitney Davis argues that while 
‘[l]inguistic and textual metaphors trans- 


ferred to the representational graphic arts 


are suggestive [they are] possibly very dubi- 
ous because they base themselves on a 
‘semiotic assumption [...] that a ‘language’ 
of image-making pre-exists the production 
of individual images and is the measure of 
meaning or guarantor of reference. And 
within this linguistic model, pictorial rep- 
resentation is considered to be ‘the social, 
visible end-product of resolutions which have 
been arrived at already, rather than the site of 
resolution itself’ (Davis 1985: 8-9). 

In rock art research in southern Africa, the 
notion of the rock surface as a ‘site of reso- 
lution’ is not incompatible with the applied 
ethnographic approach alluded to above. A 
feedback loop between data and theory has 
operated with particular intensity over the 
past thirty years, from which can be gleaned a 
painted or engraved rock face as an active site 
of exchanges between belief, society, individu- 
als, graphic convention and experimentation, 
as well as, often, pre-existing markings. But I 
think the textual analogy does point to a pri- 
mary quest for meaning in a stable, linguis- 
tic sense, and it is perhaps due to a sense of 
accomplishment in the area of ethnographic 
readings that the field of rock art research 
is opening up to other senses and realms 
of experience, such as landscape, and the 
somatic or visual significance of the art (e.g. 
Blundell 2004; Lewis-Williams 2010; Holl- 


mann & Crause 2011; Mazel 2011). 


A return to the landscape 


Reflecting on her experience as curator of an 
art exhibition at the South African National 
Gallery titled Miscast: Negotiating the Pres- 
ence of the Bushmen (Skotnes 1996b), Pippa 


Skotnes (2002: 253) says that the display of 
Bushman rock art was the most challenging 
component to resolve curatorially, because, 
although this body of work forms the only 
‘voice of Khoisan people to reach us in ‘unme- 
diated form, straight from the distant past in 
a single medium, no unbroken painting tra- 
dition survives today, and no interviews with 
‘Bushman’ rock painters have ever been doc- 
umented. In other words, all interpretations 
of rock art are formed by the recordings and 
impressions of others, and when displayed in 
museums, for Skotnes, they bear more witness 
to the act of tearing them from the landscape 
than anything else (2002: 270). Arguably, 
the closest we come to a ‘live’ voice speaking 
about the rock painting tradition is in Orpen’s 
encounter with Qing, thought to be a member 
of a community that practised rock painting, 
but not a painter himself. 

Skotnes is sceptical about the possibility 
of recovering the ‘original’ meaning of rock 
paintings, and suggests that the ‘voice’ of rock 
paintings belongs to the landscape, and needs 
to be understood in the context of its shaping 
of the ‘lives of countless generations of peo- 
ple’; the caves sites ‘saw hundreds, sometimes 
thousands of years of occupation by differ- 
ent communities, and must have sustained ‘a 
range of meanings that were constructed at 
different times and by different communities’ 
(Skotnes 2002: 270), a single, stable meaning 
being impossible to establish. Perhaps, like 
a ‘folktale [that] lives in the spoken perfor- 
mance but dies on the written page’ (Ouzman 
1998: 39), a rock painting ‘dies’ when extracted 
from its context and transposed into a graphic 
copy. Although the warnings here are poign- 
ant, they form a somewhat bleak view of the 


challenges of interpretation that might detract 


from the achievements of scholarly investiga- 
tions of the art. 

Looking at this history of knowledge pro- 
duction from the point of view of its visuality, 
we have seen an originary moment of rock 
art images not being entirely visible to those 
interested in learning about them (a kind of 
pre-visual stage; Fig. 6.1), to the present day 
where the images are rendered in some cases 
hypervisible through digital techniques of 
archiving, enhancement and _ visualisation, 
while at the same time continuing to fade out 
on the land (Fig. 6.2). An important develop- 
ment within this history of visual representa- 
tion is a move away from close views as frozen 
and isolated glimpses. This in turn opens up 
possibilities of returning to the landscape, of 
returning the landscape to the copies, and of 
making the processes of translation and trans- 


formation more visible. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Text and context: Tracking the 
Qing-Orpen text through the 
twentieth century 


Jill Weintroub 


s is well known, the Qing-Orpen text was created in December 1873 during the course 
A: a military expedition into the high Maloti of Lesotho. It originated at a moment 
that has been much revisited, discussed and analysed in the wake of its deployment as an 
essential component of rock art interpretation since the 1980s (Smits 1973; Lewis- Williams 
1980, 1981; Jolly 1995, 2006a, b; Challis 2005; Solomon 2008; Lewis-Williams & Challis 
2011; McGranaghan et al. 2013). While an association with rock art has been a feature of the 


Qing-Orpen text since 1874 when Wilhelm Bleek’s comments confirmed its possibilities for 
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(W. Bleek 1874a: 11), mental states, and people defined as Bushmen (on the basis of ‘tribal’ 
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and physical attributes) have continued over the years (for some early twentieth-century 
examples see Stow 1905; Bleek & Bleek 1909; Schapera 1925, 1926, 1930[1980]; How 1962). 
Notwithstanding this larger context, it is especially since the late 1970s that a limited set of 
excerpts has come to stand in for the larger collection of mythological tales told by Qing and 
written down by Joseph Orpen. 

Such now familiar excerpts isolated from the larger collection of Qing’s folktales have 
indeed become fundamental to the discourse of rock art interpretation, in particular ref- 
erences coalescing around the mention of snakes, ‘charms, ‘spoiling, ‘dying’ and living in 


Figure 7.1 


oe rivers, circular dances, nasal bleeding and underwater worlds (Figs 7.2 & 7.3). Buttressed 
Authors who have drawn on the Qing-Orpen text in their 


published works include Andrew Lang, George Stow, by extracts from the Bleek and Lloyd notebooks and ethnography from the Kalahari, these 
Leo Frobenius, Dorothea Bleek, Marion Walsham How, 
Patricia Vinnicombe and David Lewis- Williams. 

Photograph: Janus Boshoff (2015) ing, trance or altered states of consciousness, and the importance of these in Bushman 


excerpts have been repeatedly invoked as evidence of connections between rain-mak- 
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cosmology. Since the 1980s, these fragments 
of the text have been made to speak volumes 
about the function and meaning of rock art 
as religious and evidence of a shamanistic 
worldview (for the foundational text in this 
discourse, see Lewis-Williams 1981; more 
recently see Lewis-Williams & Challis 2011) 
— so much so that it now seems difficult to 
imagine rock art scholarship in the absence 
of Qing and Orpen, without Bleek and Lloyd, 
and of course without Wilhelm Bleek’s (1874 a: 
13) oft-cited phrase which appeared in his 
comments on Qing, that paintings were an 
artistic indication of ‘the ideas which most 
deeply moved the Bushman mind and filled 
it with religious feelings. But, as this chapter 
will show, there were other meanings at other 
junctures in the past. 

In an essay written to accompany their 
transcription of the Qing-Orpen _ text, 
McGranaghan et al. (2013: 138) provide a com- 
prehensive list of approaches through which 
rock art researchers from 1963 to the present 
have examined the text ‘in relation to larger 
questions regarding the mythological worlds 
and ritual beliefs and practices of the Southern 
San. The point is made that the validity and 
reliability of Qing’s stories as an ethnographic 
source has been the subject of intense scrutiny 
and discussion in all of the cited literature. 
The authors acknowledge as well that there 
are ‘historiographical questions related to 
the conditions in which the text was recorded 
and translated. Nevertheless, they reiterate 
the text's relevance based on the ‘context of 
its collection: a unique instance in which San 
and European individuals stood together in 
front of specific rock paintings and discussed 
their significance’ (McGranaghan et al. 2013: 


138; see also Vinnicombe 1976: 314; Solomon 
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2008: 59; Lewis-Williams & Challis 2011: 113). 
As well as sketching detailed and circumspect 
strategies of ethnographic analogue extended 
to complicate issues of Qing’s identity, the 
relevance of the Bleek and Lloyd notebooks, 
and questions of language and translation, the 
authors in addition provide a comprehensive 
survey of the historical and archaeological 
sources dealing with the region in which the 
Qing-Orpen interaction is located (McGran- 
aghan et al. 2013: 139-146). An important 
aspect of this relates to highlighting the ‘vast 
increase since the 1960s in the number of doc- 
umented rock art sites in the Maloti-Drakens- 
berg region (McGranaghan et al. 2013: 141). 
This chapter aims to complicate the body 
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Figure 7.2 


In her classic study The Mountain Bushmen of 
Basutoland, Marion Walsham How (1962: 18-23) 
mentions Orpen’s copy of the Melikane painting as well 
as Qing’s comments about men who were ‘spoilt’ and 
had ‘died and now lived in rivers’ in a historical narrative 
about ‘some Bushman leaders’ of the Maloti including 
Melikane and Soai among others. 

Photograph: Janus Boshoff (2015) 


of research cited earlier by attending to a his- 
tory of the text over nearly 150 years since its 
origination. Reasoning, after Kopytoff (1986), 
that the Qing-Orpen text is itself a cultural 
object with a particular use and exchange 
value as well as a distinctive ‘biography, 
this chapter looks at how, when and where 


the text has appeared in selected published 





contexts at different times since its initial cre- 
ation. It draws on the version published in 
the Cape Monthly Magazine (CMM) of 1874 
rather than its manuscript iteration (see De 
Prada-Samper, this volume). Such a reading 
reveals the range of intellectual contexts in 
which the text has been deployed, and sug- 
gests moments of alignment with wider schol- 
arships, disciplines and histories of thought. 
This biography of the text describes its early 
deployment within an evolutionary discourse 
derived from a classification of the manners 
and customs of groups of people from all cor- 
ners of the colonial world, in terms of a model 
and a hierarchy in which ‘condition of mind’ 
and level of ‘civilisation’ were assigned on the 
basis of classificatory elements of folklore and 
social practice, including dances, ‘daubing’ and 
decorative arts (Tylor 1920[1871]; Lang 1884; 
Balfour 1893: 98-99). It elucidates the selective 
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use of the text in support of the production of 
particular kinds of knowledge about African 
people by intellectuals such as the philologist 
Wilhelm Bleek, the folklorist Andrew Lang 
and the idiosyncratic explorer ethnologist Leo 
Frobenius (Marchand 1997; Bank 2006; Car- 
pentier 2013). It traces some of its appearances 
in the twentieth century in the study of folklore, 
art, and religion and rock art interpretation. 

In an elaboration on the ‘subdiscipline’ 
of intellectual history, LaCapra (1980: 246) 
suggests that intellectual historians critically 
attend to the question of why certain ‘great’ 
texts are often ‘objects of excessively reductive 


interpretation even when they are centres of 











analysis and concern (1980: 246). Acknowl- 
edging the problems of language, textuality, 
translation and their bearing on the limits and 
possibilities of meaning, LaCapra notes that 
the historians reconstruction of a ‘context’ or a 
‘reality takes place on the basis of ‘textualised 
remainders of the past’ (1980: 246-248). Such 
‘remainders’ include official documents as well 
as texts of fiction. For LaCapra (1980: 250-251), 
a ‘documentary text’ or official document can 
be used ‘purely and simply as a quarry for 
facts in the reconstruction of the past’ in such 
a way that relations to power and socio-polit- 
ical processes are ‘filtered out: For LaCapra, a 


‘work’ would be any ‘great’ text taken from the 


Figure 7.3 
Orpen’s copy captioned ‘Qweqweteé, tailed men who live 
mostly under water and tame elands and snakes. From the 
Upper Cave, Mangolong’ appears in Marion How’s (1962: 52) 
The Mountain Bushmen of Basutoland. 

Photograph: Janus Boshoff (2015) 
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canon of Western literature (1980: 250). In this 
case, interpretation or meaning is most often 
subsumed within a literary critique of formal 
characteristics while the ‘documentary’ aspects 
of the work are ignored. 

LaCapra’s elaboration applies to the classic 
writings of the Western canon. In contrast, 
Orpens rendition of Qing’s stories consti- 
tutes a modest text in terms of word-length, 
age and dissemination. Yet LaCapras (1980: 
250) distinction between ‘documentary and 
‘work-like’ aspects of complex texts may use- 
fully be applied. LaCapra’s injunction is that 
we attend to both the text and its context. 
Like official documents and literary writing, 
the Qing-Orpen text shares ‘work-like’ and 
‘documentary aspects. While attending to its 
meanings and forms as ethnography and lit- 
erature or folklore, the text needs also to be 
situated in history as a document of colonial 
science and authority on one hand, and in 
relation to its deployment in rock art interpre- 
tation, as a snapshot or ‘zero point’ (Dening 
2004: 51) encapsulating an isolated moment 
within larger processes of change. To be sit- 
uated properly in history, therefore, the text 
needs to be acknowledged for what it reflects 
about the period of enormous social fluidity 


and hybridity in which it originated. 


Geology and identity at the Cape 


The Qing-Orpen text's first public appearance 
in the CMM in 1874 alongside commentary 
by the Cape-based German philologist Dr 
Wilhelm Bleek established its credentials as 
a scholarly rather than popular piece of writ- 
ing. The CMM itself had been a cornerstone of 


intellectual conversation at the Cape from its 
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inception in 1857 (Dubow 2004). The period- 
ical has been characterised as being part of a 
process of colonial self-discovery, and the cre- 
ation of a particular intellectual respectability 
at the Cape in which the ‘urge to know about 
others was tied to the desire to assert a distinc- 
tive form of colonial identity’ (Dubow 2004: 
108). Positioned at the centre of an ‘interlock- 
ing network of associated colonial institu- 
tions and societies, including the then Public 
Library (now the National Library of South 
Africas Cape Town branch), the Museum 
(now the Iziko South African Museum), and 
the fledgling University of Cape Town (UCT) 
(now UCT’s Hiddingh Campus), the CMM 
contributed to the establishment of a sense 
of colonial achievement and belonging across 
boundaries of language and nationality, and 
to the building of a ‘broadly based colonial 
(as opposed to narrowly imperialist) mind- 
set among the Anglo-Dutch mercantile and 
farming elites at the Cape (Dubow 2004: 
109-111). 

Espousing an apolitical agenda, the CMM 
provided space for conversation around a 
series of intellectual conundrums that ani- 
mated the intelligentsia of colonial Cape 
Town. Dubow (2004) argues that geology 
and earth history were among the most 
advanced fields of scientific study at the Cape 
by the 1860s. Intellectuals both locally and 
in Europe wrestled with questions concern- 
ing Biblical history and chronology, the age 
of the earth and the origin of humankind. In 
southern Africa, geological studies revealed 
the presence of strange fossil reptiles, while 
widespread evidence (including stone tools, 
pottery remains and rock paintings) of stone- 
age habitation in shelters and caves prompted 


questions as to the ‘age of the sub-continent 


and the process of its peopling’ (Dubow 2004: 
109). Such concerns with the geology and age 
of the earth, its morphology, rocks and strata, 
produced knowledge that came to bear on the 
emerging disciplines of ethnology, anthropol- 
ogy and archaeology (Dubow 2004). In this 
context, indigenous peoples encountered in 
newly traversed landscapes, in particular the 
Bushmen, were regarded as ‘relics’ surviving 
from an ancient human past. 

The fascination with the deep history and 
perceived antiquity of southern African land- 
scapes gained impetus with the discovery of 
diamonds at Hopefield in 1867, and provided 
additional stimulation for scientific research 
and emerging geological knowledge. As 
State-instituted geological expeditions to the 
northern and eastern interiors revealed fur- 
ther evidence of the extensive presence of 
stone tools and rock art, as well as animal fos- 
sils and human skeletal material, the science 
of geology and questions about the origins of 
humans began to inform each other (Dubow 
2004). Based on a close reading of articles 
appearing in the CMM, Dubow (2004: 126) 
suggests that intellectual debates at the Cape 
in the early 1870s saw a convergence in dis- 
cussions about geological and human antiq- 
uity, in turn raising ‘troubling ontological 
questions about earth history [which] were 
compounded by speculation over the time- 
scale of human habitation and the origins of 
civilisation. Against a background of still-un- 
formed theories of human evolution which 
had yet to free themselves from the ‘ooze of 
theological received wisdom, Dubow (2004: 
126-127) argues that the discipline of com- 
parative philology provided the scope and 
place for discussions concerning the ‘nature 


of humanity and human consciousness. For 


philologists such as Wilhelm Bleek, language 
was a ‘universal scientific key that could 
‘unlock the secrets of human history and [...] 
reveal the underlying relationships and affin- 
ities between the different races of the world’ 
(Dubow 2004: 127; for a larger investigation of 
the expansion of German missionary activity 
in Africa through the nineteenth century and 
the effect of this on language studies and the 
emergence of Afrikanistik (African Studies), 
see Pugach 2012). In the scholarly context of 
ongoing discussions in the CMM about earth 
history and human origins, the presence of 
stone tools and shell middens was beginning 
to challenge the earlier certainty of bibli- 
cal creation (Dubow 2004). Into this mix of 
discoveries and ideas, Orpen’s contribution 
provided additional evidence of an ‘ancient’ 
human presence in the far distant Maloti. 

At the same time, the Qing-Orpen publi- 
cation amplified the ‘Bushman researches’ of 
Wilhelm Bleek (1875a) and Lucy Lloyd (1889) 
that by 1874 were well under way and a matter 
of public record at the Cape. Bleek’s (18742) 
commentary in the CMM, admittedly off the 
cuff and rushed by the fact that the magazine 
was already on the press, and perhaps more 
about his own projected ideas than specifi- 
cally about what Qing had said (as suggested 
by Bank 2006, 304-311, 338-339), meant that 
Orpen’ text earned reflected glory though its 
association with Bleek’s international reputa- 
tion and his contacts with the leading thinkers 
of Europe. Bleek’s (1874a: 13) comment in the 
CMM that the art represented the ideas that 
‘most deeply moved the Bushman mind, and 
filled it with religious feelings’ suggested at the 
start of the circulation of the text that the art 
meant something more than simply history, 


myth and legend. 


George Stow and the dance of blood 


The earliest deployment of Orpen’ inter- 
views with Qing appeared in George Stow’s 
The Native Races of South Africa (1905). Stow 
started work on that manuscript during the 
course of geological survey work in the East- 
ern and Northern Cape, Griqualand West 
and Orange Free State during the later 1860s, 
and continued until his sudden death in 1882 
(Prins 2005; Solomon 2006; Skotnes 2008). 
Billed as South Africas founding rock art 
researcher and ‘expert’ (Solomon 2006; Bar- 
nard 2007: 76), Stow was dedicated to record- 
ing the remarkable aspects of the landscapes 
in which he worked, including geological 


formations, stone tools, fossils and bones, as 
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well as the manners and customs of its human 
inhabitants. Stow’s determination to preserve 
these wonders in print found expression in 
a series of voluminous manuscripts, a small 
portion of which were eventually published. 
His The Native Races of South Africa: A History 
of the Intrusion of the Hottentots and Bantu 
into the Hunting Grounds of the Bushmen, the 
Aborigines of the Country (1905) is one of the 


Figure 7.4 

George Stow’s historical polemic The Native Races of South 
Africa, published in 1905, sets out Stow’s formulation of 
‘encroachment’ theory in which Bushmen figure as the 
original inhabitants of the country and their ‘sculptured 
rocks’ and paintings are characterised as ‘unquestionable 
title deeds’ and proof of their antiquity and early claim to 
the country. 

Photograph: Janus Boshoff (2015) 
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earliest historical polemics to posit a theory 
of the peopling of southern Africa, an area 
of research that continues to provoke debate 
(Saunders 1988; for a small sample of recent 
scholarship, see Sadr 2008, and contributions 
to Southern African Humanities 2008; Swane- 
poel et al. 2008; Landau 2010; Etherington 
2011). Running to almost 700 pages, Stow’s 
weighty tome lays out his formulation of 
‘encroachment theory in which Bushmen fig- 
ure as the original inhabitants of the country 
and their ‘sculptured rocks’ and paintings are 
characterised as ‘unquestionable title deeds’ 
and proof of their antiquity and early claim to 
the country (Stow 1905: 5, 39, 199, chapter 13) 
(Fig. 7.4). It was in his detailed recording of 
Bushman ‘manners and customs’ (the form of 
writing preceding ethnography, see Pratt 1985: 
120-121) that Stow drew explicitly on Qing’s 
comments as published in the CMM article. 
Other sources were Wilhelm Bleek’s (1875a) 
report to the Cape Parliament, and the ‘private 
notes’ of Stow’s associate Charles Sirr Orpen 
(brother of Joseph Orpen), who in turn drew 
on the diary or ‘Memoir’ of Miss L.C. Lemué 
(Stow 1905: 31, 45, 55, 67, 96). 

In his chapter on ‘Social Customs of the 
Bushmen, Stow (1905: 95-124) mentioned 
Qing and Orpen in a footnote to a larger dis- 
cussion in which dances, masquerades and 
games of various ‘tribes’ of the Gariep (mid- 
dle Orange river region of the northern Cape) 
are compared. Stow argued that such dances 
were a form of entertainment and seasonal 
celebration. His narration of the story of 
‘Cagn and the baboons was adduced as evi- 
dence that such activities may in the past have 
had ‘mythical signification available only to 
the ‘initiated’ (Stow 1905: 95-124). The story 
of Cogaz and the baboons, Stow (1905: 117 
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n1) suggested, could have been related to a 
festival in honour of ‘Kaang or his son, again 
only for ‘men who had been initiated. Turn- 
ing to the ‘Mokoma or ‘most famous dance’ 
of the Bushmen, Stow (1905: 119-120) corrob- 
orated the earlier record of French Protestant 
missionary and explorer Thomas Arbousset, 
suggesting that the ‘dance of blood’ had both 
religious and curing purposes and involved 
nasal bleeding and the use of armpit sweat to 
cure the sick. In this disquisition, Stow inter- 
preted ‘spoilt’ literally to mean ‘ruin’ or ‘dam- 
age’ associated with ‘too frequent indulgence 
in [...] licentious performances’ (Stow 1905: 
120, see also 113-124). As he had ascribed an 
everyday purpose to ceremony and ritual, so 
was Stow (1905: 123) adamant that rock art 
was a representation of ‘actual Bushman life’ 
The paintings were no more mythological 
than were the friezes of Ancient Egypt that 
narrated the ‘victorious career of some Egyp- 
tian king’ (Stow 1905: 122). In the same way 
that dances represented remnants of festivals 
celebrating a god or leader, so could kings and 
gods be painted on the rock walls. Any myth- 
ological meaning was after the fact. A myth- 
ical meaning might attach itself later as was 
the case, Stow (1905: 122) argued, with Qing’s 
comments to Orpen. 

Stows (1905) determination to declare 
the paintings ‘history’ rather than myth was 
coloured by his fervent desire to narrate the 
southern African past in terms of the the- 
ory that ‘stronger tribes’ from the north had 
encroached upon the original Bushman 
inhabitants. In Stow’s formulation passages 
from the Qing-Orpen text were deployed to 
support this view. Stow (1905: 121) argued that 
paintings were an extension of dances and that 


both amounted to a ‘positive representation of 


[Bushmen’s] fancied deities. Stow’s (1905: 133- 
134) observation that Bushmen acknowledged 
a ‘supreme being’ (as evidenced in Qing’s 
comments about praying to ‘Cagn’), and that 
this was an indication of their mental condi- 
tion and level of civilisation, will be discussed 


in greater detail below. 


Tylor, Lang and nineteenth-century 
mythology 


The written mythological tales produced from 
the interaction between Qing and Orpen 
fell on fertile intellectual ground in Britain, 
where as described above in relation to the 
Cape colony, leading scholars and thinkers 
of the nineteenth century had been grappling 
with questions concerned with the age of the 
earth, the origins of humankind, the nature 
of humanity, and the mysteries underlying 
the existence of the diverse groups of people 
that were to be found across the globe. The 
appearance of Charles Darwin's Origin of the 
Species (1859) had inspired Victorian scholars 
in renewed debates concerning human ori- 
gins and evolution. Equally influential was 
Edward Burnett Tylor’s Primitive Culture, first 
published in 1871. Tylor’s framework for the 
study of humanity emphasised what could 
be learned about the origins of humankind 
through comparison of the myths emanating 
from all the peoples of the world (Stocking 
1963; Dawson 1993). This was an influential 
paradigm of thought during the later decades 
of the nineteenth century. It was enthusiasti- 
cally taken up by the folklorist and student of 
Tylor, Andrew Lang, who had studied classics 
at Oxford in the mid-1860s when the philol- 


ogist Max Miller's ‘solar theory’ dominated 


the field of comparative mythology (Wright 
2009: 65-66). In his early work, Wilhelm 
Bleek had been persuaded by the views of 
Miiller in regard to a study of myth that pro- 
ceeded from ‘scientific classification, and was 
confined by close attention to the specifics 
of language and by the method of tracing 
linguistic genealogies of proper nouns, espe- 
cially those of the names of leading charac- 
ters and deities in mythological stories (Bank 
2006: 193-197). The earliest draft of what 
would later become Bleek’s 1875 report to the 
Cape Parliament drew on the Science of Lan- 
guage (1862) in which Miller argued that as 
an empirical science, the study of language 
(like that of astronomy, botany and geome- 
try) should proceed from a classification of 
collected samples (Miller referenced in Bank 
2006: 193). However Andrew Lang was not 
convinced by Miiller’s argument that many of 
Europe’s languages were descended from an 
Aryan tongue that had originated in India and 
central Asia, and that myth was the result of 
a ‘disease of language, a phrase used to imply 
that certain (‘primitive’) languages arose 
through a process of degradation of original 
meanings and a corresponding degeneration 
of human capacity for language (Wright 2009: 
66). Instead, Lang adopted Tylor’s theory of 
uniform mental development which posited 
that the ‘myth-making mind’ was a charac- 
teristic of one of the pre-determined stages 
in evolutionary human development (Wright 
2009: 65-67). Thus, while Miiller’s philologi- 
cal study of myth was confined to examining 
language in and of itself, Lang’s comparative 
and anthropological approach allowed him to 
range across languages, geographies and time. 

In service of this scholarly endeavour, Lang 


referenced tales collected by Orpen, Wilhelm 


Bleek and others, including the philologist 
and linguist of the Nama, Theophilus Hahn 
(Barnard 2007: 27), and Henry Schoolcraft, 
ethnologist of the Ojibwa of Midwestern 
America and the shores of Lake Superior, 
geologist, and ‘Indian agent’ of Michigan ter- 
ritory (Williams 1991). Lang's comparative 
sampling drew on ‘savage mythology’ col- 
lected by travellers, explorers, missionaries 
or proto-anthropologists. Such study, Lang 
(1884: 63) argued, provided evidence of the 
‘mental condition of savage minds. In this 
way, just ten years after its initial appearance 
in the CMM, the words of Qing, mediated by 
Orpen, appeared in the pages of Lang’s Cus- 
tom and Myth (1884), a work dedicated to his 
teacher Edward Burnet Tylor. In this publica- 
tion, Lang (1884: 3, 9) called himself a ‘revo- 
lutionary mythologist’ whose object was to 
vindicate the ‘anthropological interpretation 
of myths’ in opposition to the narrowly lin- 
guistic analysis advocated by Max Miiller. 
Thus, an early (or the first) insertion of the 
Qing-Orpen interaction was into a discourse 
about human origins in which mythology was 
harnessed to assign disparate societies to par- 
ticular levels of ‘civilisation’ in a hierarchical 
model of development. Drawing on the meth- 
ods of archaeology in which objects were asso- 
ciated with successive layers within the earth, 
Lang (1884: 9-11) declared that the study of 
folklore could similarly collect and compare 
the ‘immaterial relics of old races, the surviv- 
ing superstitions and stories, the ideas which 
are in our time, but not of it: But he took issue 
with the idea that similar myths could spread 
through the world through the diffusion and 
migration of people. The widespread existence 
of similar myths across distance and cultures, 


he argued, was an expression of a ‘common 


state of superstitious fancy, not the sign of 
an original community of origin’ (Lang 1884: 
17); and ‘[sJimilar conditions of mind [pro- 
duced] similar practices, apart from identity 
of race, or borrowing of ideas and manners’ 
(Lang 1884: 21-22, see also 18-20). Thus it was 
important for Lang to establish that Qing had 
had no contact with ‘white men but in fight- 
ing. This meant that Qing’s stories had not 
been contaminated through contact with peo- 
ple from civilised society. Lang (1884: 42) also 
made sure to establish Orpen’s credentials as 
a representative of the authority of the Brit- 
ish Empire and therefore capable of gathering 
accurate samples. 

The precise context for Lang’s (1884: 29-44) 
first invocation of Qing was a disquisition 
on the ‘bullroarer. The ubiquitous presence 
of that object in the ritual practices of prim- 
itive peoples across the world (including the 
‘aboriginals’ of Australia and New Zealand, 
and the Zuni in New Mexico), Lang (1884: 
31-34) argued, was evidence that people shar- 
ing access to readily available materials would 
naturally fashion similar simple items. On the 
basis of this reasoning, the bullroarer instru- 
ment was ‘easily invented by savages, and eas- 
ily adopted into the ritual of savage mysteries’ 
(Lang 1884: 44). The instrument served as a 
concrete example of the working of the ‘sav- 
age mind and by analogue explained how the 
savage mind created myth out of the common 
ideas of human nature. It explained the pres- 
ence of similar stories across the world among 
‘savages at the same level of development. The 
appearance of the bullroarer among contem- 
porary ‘primitive’ societies such as the Bush- 
men of South Africa (as well as its ‘survival’ 
in the nurseries of English children) could, 


Lang (1884: 39-40) argued, be compared 
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with the presence of a whirring instrument in 
the ‘Dionysiac mysteries of Ancient Greece, 


where its use was associated with initiation, 


observed in the patterns that aboriginal peo- 
ples of Australia carved into their weapons, 


domestic objects, grave markers, and onto 


body painting or ‘daubing’ and dancing. The their bodies in the form of tattoos and scari- 


fication, indicated their level of artistic devel- 
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firmed that the Bushmen of southern Africa 
continued to perform rituals and dances that 
could retrospectively explain some of the 
worryingly uncouth aspects associated with 
the ‘mysteries’ of Ancient Greece (Lang 1884: 
6, 42). In Lang’s (1884: 6, 40-44) formulation, 
such ‘survivals of savagery’ on the ‘soil’ of 
Ancient Greece could be explained through 
close observation and sampling of the ritual 
objects (such as the bullroarer) and activities 
of uncivilised peoples, to understand why 
such ‘mysteries’ remained part of the practice 
of contemporary primitive people. 

Apart from the bullroarer discussion, there 
are no further references to Qing in Custom 
and Myth. But additional evidence of Lang's 
(1884: 128) comparative method appears in 
his reference to Bushman stories about the 
stars collected by ‘Dr Bleek. Wilhelm Bleek 
had published an article in the CMM in 1872 
in which he had compared the Bushman star 
myths he and Lucy Lloyd had collected to 
those of the ‘aboriginals’ of Australia (Bank 
2006: 192). In Bleek’s philological view, 
mythology about the stars provided evidence 
of the Bushman nation’s elevated position in 
the hierarchy of ‘native’ peoples, placing them 
on a higher level than their ancestor-worship- 
ping African countrymen. For the folklorist 
Lang, star stories presented a view of the pro- 
cesses by which ‘savages’ employed mythol- 
ogy to describe everyday aspects of nature. 


This explained why there seemed to be an 
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Figure 7.5 
Orpen’s sketch of the Sehonghong rain-making group is 
presented in association with ‘Red Indian Picture-writing’ 
to illustrate the folklorist Andrew Lang's contention that 
the geometric and decorative arts produced by ‘aboriginal’ 
peoples indicated a ‘rude’ level of development. Illustration 
from Lang (1908: 70-71). 

Photograph: Janus Boshoff (2015) 


underlying congruence between stories ema- 
nating from widely separate corners of the 
world. All ‘men in an early state of thought’ 
would observe the same facts about ‘processes 
of nature’ and ‘aspects of natural phenomena, 
and would therefore invent similar stories to 
explain these, Lang (1884: 87) argued, so that 
the ‘star-lore of the Bushmen’ was much the 
same as that of the ‘Greeks, Australians, Egyp- 


tians and Eskimos. 


“The Art of Savages’ 


Details from two Orpen rock art sketches 
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appear in Lang’s Custom and Myth. The dog 


from the Kraai River painting, and the upper 
rain-animal being led by four figures from the 
Sehonghong rain-making group, were mobi- 
lised in a discussion concerning Lang’s (1884: 
290, 295-296) contention, based on an evolu- 
tionary theory of development, that ‘savage’ 
art was merely decorative and arose out of the 
unsophisticated need of people at the ‘savage’ 
level of civilisation for a mode of art-making 
that was ‘useful’ and decorative rather than 
imitative or inspired by nature (see also Bal- 
four 1893; Coombes 1994: 142-158). Lang’s 
method was comparative. The Orpen copies 
appeared in association with illustrations of 
‘Red Indian picture-writing, a Maori tattoo 
and an ‘Eskimo drawing’ of a reindeer hunt 
(Lang 1884: 293, 285, 300) (Fig. 7.5). Lang 
(1884: 276-277) argued that the lines, dots, 


chevrons and other geometric design forms 


pottery. This ‘rude’ early stage of pattern-mak- 
ing, Lang (1884: 276-277) argued, pre-dated 
the development of early forms of imitative 
art-making. The Sehonghong and Kraai River 
paintings were early attempts by the ‘savage 
to represent (Lang 1884: 276). Such figurative 
art represented an advance and an improve- 
ment on the ‘decorative’ phase that was driven 
by the ‘savage’s’ need ‘to communicate [with] 
persons whom they [could not] reach by the 
voice, and to assist the memory’ (Lang 1884: 
290). Lang (1884: 296) compared the dog from 
Orpens Kraai River painting to a scene from 
the ‘fostering of Achilles’ as depicted on a 
Greek vase in the British Museum, thus asso- 
ciating Bushman art with the civilisation of 
Ancient Greece (Fig. 7.6). 

For the rain-making scene, Lang’s (1884: 
296) explanation drew on Orpen’s text in the 
CMM. ‘The ‘singular wall-picture probably 
represents a magical ceremony, Lang (1884: 
296) wrote. Both painted excerpts (the dog 
and the rain-making group) were described 
as lively and artistically proficient, but never- 
theless illustrative of Lang’s (1884: 276) con- 
tention that ‘savage art’ had to be useful: ‘[The 
savage] imitates nature in dance, song or in 
plastic art, for a definite practical purpose: 
In the comparative model favoured by Lang 
(1884: 277), primitive art was denied complex- 
ity and sophisticated meaning while Greek art 


epitomised the ‘flawless’ standard, with the art 


Figure 7.6 


The folklorist Andrew Lang compared the dog from 
Orpen’s Kraai river sketch to a scene on a Greek vase in 
the British museum. Such figurative art, Lang argued, was 
driven by a ‘savage’ need to communicate and to assist the 
memory, and was an advance on the earlier ‘decorative’ 
phase. Illustration from Lang (1908: 68-69). 

Photograph: Janus Boshoff (2015) 


of Ancient Egypt having degraded in the more 
recent past. As with the comparative scheme 
applied to mythology from around the world, 
art was viewed as characteristic of a particular 
stage of mental development. Lang (1884: 294) 
argued that ‘savage decorative art supplied the 
first ideas of patterns which were developed in 
various ways by the decorative art of advanc- 
ing civilisation. A similar progression could 
be detected in ‘representative art’ which was 
‘fostered’ by religion: representational art was 
a means of communication by which ‘savages’ 


were able to record and remember ‘legends, 





poems and incantations’ (Lang 1884: 294). In 
Lang’s (1884: 303) model, anthropomorphic 
images were ‘but a stage in the progression of 
savage art. Lang did not comment on the rhe- 
buck-headed figures that had appeared in the 
CMM. ‘The primary interest of thinkers such 
as Lang was less concerned with the meaning 
of a particular expressive product or narration 
than with what the sampled art (or folklore) 
could say about the level of civilisation and 


mental condition of its authors. 

Religion and ‘mental condition’ 

A second reference to the Qing-Orpen text 
can be found in Lang’s The Making of Reli- 


gion (1898: 210). Here the focus is on Cagn, 
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described as the supreme being of the Bush- 
men, and an indication of their having 
achieved a higher level of morality, but not 
necessarily of civilisation. For Lang (1898: 
210), the meaning and significance of rock 
art was peripheral to his project of obtain- 
ing information that could be used to con- 
struct a comparative model: ‘Mr Orpen got 
the facts [about Cagn] from Qing by induc- 
ing him to explain the native pictures on the 
walls of caves. Qing’s words were deployed 
to fit Lang’s theories about ‘savage supreme 
beings’ and the classificatory information 
they conveyed about ‘native’ religion. A fuller 
understanding of Lang's theories regarding 
myth and religion is available in Myth, Ritual 
and Religion (vol. 2, initially published in 
1887, but reprinted several times until 1913). 
Lang’s intention was to establish the origin 
and hierarchy of religion and its relationship 
to mythology. His fascination with ‘savage’ 
dances and rites of initiation stemmed from 
the comparison of these features of contem- 
porary ‘savage’ religion with the same aspects 
of the rituals of Ancient Greece. In Myth, 
Ritual and Religion, Lang (1913[1887]: 2) was 
constructing a larger argument about the 
‘[o]rigins of [rJeligion and the evolution 
of belief from its lowest stages and earli- 
est germs. In this model, connections were 
made between folklore, myth, religion and 
‘mental condition’ (cf. W. Bleek 1875a: 20). In 
Lang’s (1913[1887]: 33) model, the presence of 
a ‘supreme moral being’ indicated a religion 
associated with a higher ‘mental condition’ 
than that found among people who wor- 
shipped ghosts (or ancestors) and performed 
sacrifices. In his chapter titled “Gods of the 
Lowest Races’ Lang (1913[1887]: 34-40) drew 
on Wilhelm Bleek’s Brief Account (18758), 
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Orpens Glimpse (1874a: 2), and the South 
African Folk-lore Journal (1879-1880), and 
cited Qing’s words as proof that Cagn was the 
‘chief mythical being in Bushman religion, 
a god to whom people prayed (rather than 
performed sacrifices), and who had ‘made all 
things. In Lang’s (1913[1887]: 33) evolutionary 
model of religious stages, these observations 
provided an example of one of the ‘lowest 
known human races’ having achieved ‘a reli- 
gious conception very far above what savages 
are usually credited with. 

Qing’s description (Orpen 1874a: 2) of the 
secret dance open only to the initiated pro- 
vided further evidence that allowed Lang to 
elevate Bushman religion, and by extension, 
Bushman society, to a level comparable to 
that of the Ancient Egyptians and Greeks. For 
Lang (1913[1887]: 33), the ‘religious myths’ of 
the Bushmen had to be understood in terms 
of a paradox in which ‘their religion [was] 
on a far higher level than their mythology: 
Lang (1913[1887]: 35-37) argued that the prac- 
tice of praying to a single mythical being (as 
described by Qing), or of asking for rain, or 
for deliverance from danger, were indications 
that Bushman society had achieved a mental 
condition in which they were aware of ‘good 
and evil, of god and the future. While this 
provided evidence of a higher state of belief, 
the Bushmen remained at an earlier stage of 
development in other aspects of civilisation. 
Lang’s (1913[1887]: 35) analogue for this aspect 
of the ‘religion of savages’ was to conceptual- 
ise it as a ‘childlike and hopeful dependence 
on an invisible friend or friends. In relation 
to this model, the Bushmen were not yet near 
achieving the levels characteristic of ‘civilised’ 
religion, presumably exemplified by that prac- 


tised by Lang’s Christian countrymen. 


Turning to Qing’s story of Cagn, Coti and 
the creation of the eland, Lang (1913[1887]: 
36-37) situated this story within the realm 
of myth rather than religion, arguing that its 
purpose was to explain the ‘origin of elands’ 
and their ‘inconvenient wildness. ‘This 
observation about the wildness of the eland 
resonates with Michael Wessels’s (2014) anal- 
ysis of Qing’s eland creation story discussed 
below. For Lang (1913[1887]: 36-37), the myth 
of Cagn’s daughter Coti and the snakes pro- 
vided perfect evidence of the ‘eternal con- 
fusion between ‘men and animals that was 
characteristic of ‘savage thought, a point 
made in relation to Bushman mythology 
elsewhere in his writings. In this, Lang’s 
(1913[1887]: 38-39) most thorough treatment 
of Qing’s stories, he closes his discussion with 
a reference to the appearance of the ‘tooth as 
further evidence of the ‘savage’ stage of the 
‘Bushman mind. It was, he argued, an exam- 
ple of the propensity of ‘savages’ to attrib- 
ute personal and human characteristics to 
animals (Lang 1913[1887]: 36). Qing’s tooth 
could be compared to the ‘lock of hair of 
Minos’ and was additional proof that the sav- 
age ‘survivals’ found in Bushman mythology 
could be compared with similar ‘survivals’ in 
the ‘mysteries of Ancient Greece, he wrote 
(Lang 1913[1887]: 36 n1). 

Mary Louise Pratt’s (1992) formulation 
of a ‘Linnaean watershed’ provides a frame- 
work for understanding how Qing’s stories 
and Orpen’s sketches were produced as Euro- 
pean knowledge and became integrated into 
a larger hierarchical model of evolutionary 
civilisation learnt from the natural sciences. 
In a fine-grained reading of European travel 
and travel writing in Africa and Latin Amer- 


ica, Pratt (1992: 37) points to a widespread 


‘systemising of nature that transformed the 
way in which the natural world of plants and 
later animals in newly discovered regions 
were apprehended within a “European knowl- 
edge-building project. Pratt’s (1992: 39-48) 
analysis reveals changes in the style and tone 
of travel writing produced in the years before 
and after the inauguration of Linnaean mod- 
els of taxonomy, such that previously dialogic 
and interactive modes of contact between 
travellers and indigenous populations became 
recalibrated to accord with the systems of 
science. Such systems of classification spread 
across the globe as a ‘benign and utterly 
abstract appropriation of territories and 
lifeways that accompanied ‘overtly imperial 
articulations of conquest’ (Pratt 1992: 37-38). 
In this way, the new science of nature ‘asserted 
an urban, lettered, male authority over the 
whole of the planet, in the process elaborat- 
ing a ‘rationalising, extractive, dissociative 
understanding’ that overlaid experiential rela- 
tions among people, plants and animals (Pratt 
1992: 37). Lang's deployment of Qing’s stories, 
in its concern for sample collection and the 
classification of discrete characteristics learnt 
from the study of plants, insects and animals, 
may be aligned within this lineage and tra- 
jectory of science that had been enthusiasti- 
cally embraced by mid-nineteenth century 
thinkers like Tylor. Advocating anthropology 
rather than philology as the superior approach 
to understanding myth, Lang (1897: ix-x; 
see also Carpentier 2013: 39) took on Max 
Miiller’s philological approach to mythology 
through a series of publications culminating 
in Modern Mythology (1897). As we have seen, 
the comparative anthropological approach to 
mythology involved isolating and sampling 


‘survivals that could be found in the folklore 


of primitive peoples who lived in the far-flung 
corners of the world. In Lang’s (and Tylor’s) 
formulation, ‘survivals’ were traces of earlier 
thinking that had persisted from a ‘primitive’ 
epoch into the civilised era. ‘Survivals’ could 
present themselves as superstitious beliefs 
among civilised peoples, and represented ‘an 
old stage of thought from which civilised men 
[had] slowly emancipated themselves’ (Lang 
1897: ix—x). 

But there was another way in which the 
myths of the Bushmen filtered into Victo- 
rian thought. Via Lang and the doctrine of 
‘survivals, Qing’s stories and information 
about initiation, ritual and ‘secret things’ fed 
into the Victorian populace’s love affair with 
the culture and folklore of Ancient Greece, 
a fascination stimulated by the excavations 
of proto-archaeologists such as Heinrich 
Schliemann at Troy, and the spectacular find- 
ings of ancient buildings in South America 
(Beard 2000). Interest in the art, drama and 
mythologies of ancient civilisations was at a 
peak during the closing decades of the nine- 
teenth century — at the same time as Grant, 
Orpen and their forces set out on the trail 
of Langalibalele in distant Basutoland. The 
kind of material Orpen recorded from Qing 
was part of a worldwide process of collection 
ushered in with the age of discovery, in which 
exotic and ‘primitive’ objects and materials, 
both natural and man-made, were acquired 
for study and display in the museums of the 
Old World (Hooper-Greenhill 1992; Coombes 
1994: 129-160). Later collections of ‘native’ lit- 
erature and information about rituals, forms of 
worship and art-making from ‘primitive’ peo- 
ples by explorers, missionaries and emerging 
anthropologists were part of this process and 


project of gathering material for comparative 


analysis and scientific study by the armchair 
scientists of Europe, North America and Brit- 
ain. Back in the metropolitan centres of intel- 
lectual discourse and scientific knowledge, it 
turned out that information about the ‘tribal 
rituals of contemporary aboriginals’ such as 
the Bushmen could also provide a reasonable 
explanation for the ‘savagery’ evident in classi- 
cal myth and literature that had long bothered 
scholars (Wright 2009: 64-66). The Cam- 
bridge-trained classical scholar Jane Ellen 
Harrison was a leading figure in this associa- 
tion of the classical myths, legends, ritual and 
art of Ancient Greece with ‘survivals’ recog- 
nised in the mythology, ritual and art of ‘sav- 
age or ‘primitive tribes’ (Wright 2009: 60; see 
also Beard 2010). Thus the material gathered 
by Orpen became part of a larger discourse in 
which classicists and mythologists compared 
the mythology of Ancient Greece with that of 
contemporary ‘primitive’ societies to explain 
the odious, barbaric and uncouth elements of 


the Greek stories and rituals. 


Explorers 


The charismatic and controversial German 
explorer of Africa, Leo Frobenius, turned 
to both the myths and the stories created 
through the Qing-Orpen encounter in his 
Childhood of Man (1909), an early publica- 
tion in a prolific career. Frobenius (1909: 115) 
presented Orpen’s rock art copies as evidence 
that the ‘races’ considered to be the ‘least civ- 
ilised’ were ‘by far the most skilful artists in 
sign drawing’ (for a similar view focused on 
rock art in the eastern Cape, see the discus- 
sion in Huss & Maeder 1925). 


In a section titled ‘Picture-Writing & 
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Decoration, Frobenius (1909: 116, 124) drew 
attention to the dog in the Kraai River paint- 
ing, as Andrew Lang had done some years 
earlier. But while Lang’s purpose was to com- 
pare the dog to a depiction on a painted vase 
from Ancient Greece, Frobenius’s intention 
was to make a point that illustrated the inno- 
cence, creativity and unsophisticated human 
spirit that in his view defined the ‘primitive’ 
people of Africa. The ‘picture-writing’ section 


is followed by a chapter in which Frobenius 
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(1909: 118-137) presents some of Qing’s stories 
under the title ‘Animal Stories of the Bush- 
men. Frobenius (1909: 117, 132) linked the 
‘Bushman drawings’ with the stories they told 
(Fig. 7.7). Both, he told his readers, should be 
celebrated as ‘the last lisping utterance that 
[reach] us from the childhood of mankind’ 
(Frobenius 1909: 132). Rather than ‘survivals’ 
from a ‘primitive’ or ‘savage’ past (as in the 
formulation of Tylor, Harrison and Lang), 


Frobenius (1909: 132) argued that the ‘myths 


Figure 7.7 

In his 1909 book The Childhood of Man, Leo Frobenius 
reproduced Orpen’s sketch of the rhebuck-headed figures 
from Melikane to illustrate a chapter on the ‘Animal Stories 
of the Bushmen: 
Photograph: Janus Boshoff (2015) 


or fables or stories’ and ‘pictures’ represented 
‘the weightiest and rarest of ethnological doc- 
uments that we possess’ (Fig. 7.8). They were 
‘living documents of an otherwise unrecover- 
able universal human past’ and part of a ‘life- 
long search for uncorrupted [...] unstudied 
[...] ur-ancestors, who, in Frobenius’s formu- 
lation, could be found among African peo- 
ple untainted by the West (Marchand 1997: 
159-161). 

The English translation of Childhood of 


Figure 7.8 


Opren’s sketches of the ‘tailed men’ and the Sehonghong 
rain-making group appeared in Frobenius’s book The 
Childhood of Man (1909) to support his argument that 
these ‘pictures’ together with the myths of the Bushmen 
were ‘living documents’ representing an ‘otherwise 
unrecoverable universal human past. 


Photograph: Janus Boshoff (2015) 


Man was published while Frobenius was in 
the middle of a two-year sojourn in Africa, 
his second in the space of five years (March- 
and 1997: 160). At this time, the man whose 
culture-circle theory has been described as 
‘the most significant methodological contri- 
bution of German-speaking anthropology 
to the history of ethnology (Straube 1990 
quoted in Marchand 1997: 158) was in the pro- 
cess of shaping his ideas about culture, diffu- 


sionism and the belief that ‘material culture 
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could form the basis of an alternative histor- 


ical method’ (Marchand 1997: 157-158). The 
re-presentation of the Sehonghong and Kraai 
River sketches in the 1909 book was a prel- 
ude to the extensive rock art copying projects 
that Frobenius and his team would carry out 
for the South African government in the late 
1920s (Schlanger 2003; Wintjes 2013). But in 
1909, the ‘dainty drawings’ (Frobenius 1909: 
117) together with the ‘animal’ stories were 


being established as foundational documents 
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in a crusade to acknowledge the importance 
of cultural artefacts as crucial to the under- 
standing of human origins. Both the sketches 
and the myths, and indeed the entire pub- 
lication, can be seen as part of Frobenius’s 
eccentric and contradictory quest to establish 
Africa and its people (in opposition to a jaded 
and cynical Europe) as a source of innocence, 
intuition and creativity at its height, and rep- 
resentative of an ideal childlike state of man 


(Marchand 1997: 165). 
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Evolution and art history 


At the same time that Frobenius views 
became available in English translation, mem- 
bers of the British public were being invited 
to engage in a series of exhibitions in which 
Bushman paintings featured within an evo- 
lutionary typological display of the kind pio- 
neered by Henry Pitt Rivers on the one hand, 
and in a purely aesthetic, art-historical con- 
text on the other (on Pitt Rivers, see Coombes 
1994: 129-160). Two of the exhibitions, in 1908 
and 1912, were held at the Royal Academy in 
London under the auspices of Henry Balfour, 
curator of the Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford, 
while the third opened in 1910 at the Grafton 
Galleries, also in London, under the curation 
of the acclaimed British art critic Roger Fry. 
While neither Qing nor Orpen featured in any 
of these exhibits, the exhibitions are discussed 
here in order to provide a context for the 
placement and reception of rock art among 
museum and art gallery publics in London. 
Henry Balfour's two Royal Academy exhi- 
bitions presented rock art as part of an evo- 
lutionary narrative. Balfour was at pains 
to illustrate his thesis that a gradual devel- 
opment in decorative arts could be traced 
from Ancient Egypt to the contemporary 
world through reference to ‘modern Savage 
Art (Balfour 1893, see also Coombes 1994: 
145-146). Balfour’s 1908 exhibition featured 
watercolour reproductions produced through 
a collaboration between the erstwhile school 
teachers Helen Tongue and Dorothea Bleek, 
who had embarked on a rock art copying 
project at sites in the Orange Free State, East- 
ern Cape and Basutoland while employed 
at Rocklands Girls’ School in Cradock from 
1905-1907 (Weintroub 2015). The paintings 
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were published the following year under the 
title Bushman Paintings (Tongue 1909). Bal- 
fours (1909) detailed preface to the volume 
set out his evolutionary understanding of 
rock art. He argued that paintings could be 
divided into three stages, ranging from the 
earliest crude attempts through a second stage 
when the skill reached its ‘highest degree of 
excellence; to a third and final ‘period of dec- 
adence’ (Balfour 1909: 7-9). As far as engrav- 
ings were concerned, Balfour (1909: 9) cited 
the Czech ethnographer Emil Holub’s division 
of the work into four periods, ‘three of grad- 
ual development and a fourth of decadence’ 
Balfour's evolutionary approach to art-mak- 
ing was again reflected in his second curation 
at the Royal Academy in 1912. At this point, 
Balfour was a veteran of several trips to South 
Africa. His 1912 exhibition showcased cave art 
from Altamira in Spain alongside copies of 
Bushman paintings from South Africa so that 
the two regions and periods could be com- 
pared (Coombes 1994: 146). 

Between the two Royal Academy exhibi- 
tions was a moment in which ‘primitive’ art 
featured in a purely aesthetic narrative. In 
1910, the acclaimed English painter and art 
critic Roger Fry (1910: 334-338; 1940: 76-87) 
included an article commenting on African 
cave art and Helen Tongue'’s Bushman Paint- 
ings in his taste-making Burlington magazine 
(Teukolsky 2009: 214). In the same year Fry's 
landmark exhibition of post-impressionist 
painting Manet and the Post-Impressionists 
had caused a stir among art-lovers. Not only 
did this signal a shift in the aesthetic terrain 
for English art-lovers, but, as Rachel Teukol- 
sky (2009: 193, 214) has argued, it ushered in 
an era in which ‘British art critics marshalled 


the discourses of the primitive to defend a new 


visual style: It was also a moment when Bush- 
man art entered the aesthetic and art-histori- 
cal realm for British art connoisseurs. 

The art-historical trend was continued 
when New York's Museum of Modern Art 
(MoMA) showed a selection of rock art copies 
from Europe, Africa (including South Africa 
and Rhodesia) and Scandinavia selected from 
Frobenius’s extensive collections at the Insti- 
tute for the Study of the Morphology of Civ- 
ilization in Germany (MoMA 1937). MoMAss 
‘Prehistoric Rock Pictures’ exhibition in 1937 
featured large-scale rock art copies alongside 
works by Joan Miro and Paul Klee, and other 
modern artists. It took up all four floors of 
the prestigious gallery and confirmed rock 
paintings as worthy of refined aesthetic con- 
templation among art connoisseurs in the 
United States. As recently as 1984, the loca- 
tion of African art within universalist notions 
of aesthetics, creativity and the discourse of 
primitivism was again suggested in the ‘now 
notorious MoMA exhibition, “Primitivism’ in 
2oth Century Art: Affinity of the Tribal and 
the Modern’ (MoMA 1984; Teukolsky 2009: 
194). While the controversial display focused 
on the formal resemblances between ‘tribal’ 
objects (such as masks and sculpture, rather 
than rock art) and ‘canonical European works, 
Teukolsky (2009: 194-195) argues that it rep- 
resented a return to an earlier moment in 
which influential cultural critics such as Fry 
had used ‘an art philosophy to transform eth- 
nological objects into high art: 

But the insertion of rock art into an art-his- 
torical context was apparently confined to 
Britain and the United States. In South Africa, 
rock art followed archaeology into science 
and the quest for observable truth. In the early 
twentieth century the field of archaeology had 


yet to be disciplined (Shepherd 2002), and it 
remained the preserve of antiquarians and 
amateur collectors. From the late nineteenth 
into the early twentieth centuries, rock art 
copies on paper were produced as part of an 
effort to save the vanishing treasures of an 
‘extinct’ people and to assemble and preserve 
collections for comparative scientific study. 
In some cases, the salvage impulse resulted in 
paintings being blasted from the walls of shel- 
ters and transported to institutions for scien- 
tific study (Henry 2007; Le Quellec, Fauvelle 
& Bon 2015). Vinnicombe’s (1976: 118-125) 
detailed history of rock art recording in the 
foothills of the Drakensberg mentioned the 
painted and photographed recordings made 
by the Trappist monk Brother Otto Maeder, 
as well as Trooper Whyte’s four-month trip 
in 1910 (Flett & Letley 2007; see also Ward & 
Maggs 1994, and Ward 1997). These were two 
fairly sustained undertakings in what could 
otherwise be characterised as rather more 
episodic copying activities. Qing’s folklore 
and Orpen’s copies seemed all but forgotten 
at this point. 

As the century progressed, however, archae- 
ology emerged as a formal discipline out of 
earlier amateur and antiquarian collecting 
activities, while prehistory, geology and earth 
sciences grew ever more formalised as insti- 
tutions of learning and research matured in 
the opening decades of the twentieth century 
(Dubow 1996, 2000, 2004, 2006). In the late 
19208, celebrity prehistorians such as the Abbé 
Breuil, Miles Burkitt and the ethnologist Leo 
Frobenius came to South Africa, South-West 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia, and toured 
archaeological and rock art sites. At the newly 
established School of African Life and Lan- 
guages at the University of Cape Town, A.J.H. 


Goodwin worked on establishing a South 
African classification for assemblages and 
artefacts that did not rely on the categories of 
Europe (Shepherd 2002, 2015: 25-34). As far as 
rock art was concerned, the focus was on dat- 
ing (rather than understanding) the art using 
the scientific models that were applied to 
archaeological excavation of materials (Bur- 
kitt 1928; Goodwin & Van Riet Lowe 1929). 
As with stone tools, bones and other objects 
excavated from soil layers, the methods of 
stratigraphy and typology were most impor- 
tant in the investigation of rock art and were 
mirrored in superimposed layers of paint. 
Different styles or typologies could be linked 
to each of the different layers (Burkitt 1928: 
110-115). The other two archaeological meth- 
ods, preservation and association, could be 
applied to rock art dating with slight adjust- 
ments. Early archaeologists were interested 
in the excavation, classification and dating of 
stone tools and other materials, and in clas- 
sifying the human bones they came across in 
accordance with a model based on presumed 
racial types (Dubow 1995, 1996; Legassick & 
Rassool 2000). Interest in and interpretation 
of rock art was incidental to that project. In 
addition, the notion of Bushman authorship 
of rock art was being challenged. There were 
claims that the ‘better’ fine line art was the 
work of an ancient superior civilisation from 
Europe/India (Dubow 1996; Derricourt 2011: 
48-84). There is no mention of Qing, Orpen 
or the Sehonghong Shelter in the seminal 
text of southern African archaeology of the 
late 1920s, Miles Burkitt's (1928) South Afri- 
cas Past in Stone and Paint. This was a clear 
indication that rock paintings and engravings 
were deemed to be of secondary importance 


to the stratigraphic method, and the analysis 


of stone tools and industries were seen as the 
dominant pathways towards achieving an 
understanding of southern Africas human 
past. 

Just two years later, however, Qing’s sto- 
ries surfaced in the work of Dorothea Bleek, 
linguist, scholar of Bushmen and daughter 
of Wilhelm Bleek. Dorothea Bleek’s interest 
in Qing’s stories was part of her intellectual 
legacy and a facet of her own research into 
Bushman languages and arts (Weintroub 
2015). In the face of challenges from people 
like Raymond Dart and Leo Frobenius, she 
argued adamantly (after George Stow) that 
Bushmen were the authors of the art as well as 
the original inhabitants of southern African 
landscapes (Stow & Bleek 1930; Dubow 1996; 
Derricourt 2011: 48-68). 

As with Stow and Lang before her, Doro- 
thea Bleek’s attention was drawn to Qing’s 
narrations about the ‘dance’ given by ‘Cagn’ 
(Orpen 1874a: 2-3). In Rock Paintings in 
South Africa, she referred to this dance in 
her ‘explanation’ to one of Stow’s copies from 
Witzieshoek in the Maloti east of Bethlehem 
(Stow & Bleek 1930: plate 71). Bleek’s remarks 
referenced Stow’s (1905: 121) “blood dance 
and also drew on his sensational description 
of a painting of ‘three of the most demoni- 
cal-looking satyrs that could be imagined, 
with the heads and horns of beasts, shaggy 
loins and long tails, with thick legs and mon- 
strous splay feet. But despite such suggestions 
of an association between ritual dance and 
rock art, Dorothea Bleek followed Stow in 
insisting that much of the art represented the 
history of the people painted by themselves. 
While there was some evidence of myth illus- 
tration, Bleek believed the art was created for 


pleasure and as part of the Bushmen’ ‘idle’ 
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and ‘improvident’ approach to life where they 
cared only for the present (Tongue 1909: 31; 
Stow & Bleek 1930: xxiii-xxv; D. Bleek 1932<: 
77). However, the format of her 1930 book on 
Stow and her subsequent co-written publica- 
tion on rock art (Van der Riet, Van der Riet 
& Bleek 1940) showed her adherence to her 
father’s injunctions in the CMM that paint- 
ings be accurately copied and photographed 
if possible, with their actual size recorded, 
the detail of the site and location noted, and 
the exact colours recorded, and that paintings 
could shed light on mythology, and vice versa 
(W. Bleek 18742: 13). 

In the 1930s the artist Walter Battiss’s inter- 
est in Bushman paintings was stimulated by 
his friendship with Clarence van Riet Lowe 
(erstwhile civil engineer and professor at the 
University of the Witwatersrand from 1935). 
Despite some speculating on evolutionary 
and comparative theories in regard to the 
age and authorship of the art, Battiss’s (1939, 
1948) main concern was aesthetics. He spec- 
ulated about the authors’ being ancestors of 
contemporary Bushmen whom he charac- 
terised as ‘decadent’ and who, in his opinion, 
had lost the artistic abilities of the earlier 
race of ‘rock men. But his primary interest 
was in the technical proficiency of artists as 
expressed in form, line, perspective and the 
presence of foreshortening, as well as the 
quality and content of pigments (Battiss 1948: 
8-10; Lewis-Williams 2002: 5-7). Battiss’s fas- 
cination with the aesthetics of rock art briefly 
drew Orpen’ sketches into this arena of con- 
templation during the 1940s and 1950s. But 
the question of aesthetics was overshadowed 
by louder debates from the 1970s onwards that 
were centred on interpretation and chronol- 


ogy. More recently, there have been instances 
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in which attention to formal characteristics 
has returned (Skotnes 1996; Flett & Letley 
2013). 

As late as the 1970s the study of South Afri- 
can rock art remained in thrall to scientific 
method; attempts at establishing meaning 
appeared mired in interpretation centred on 
hunting magic, historical record or daily life 
(Vinnicombe 1976; Lewis-Williams 2002: 20, 
2009; Lewis-Williams & Dowson 1994: 203, 
209). Researchers including Alex Willcox 
(1984) and Bert Woodhouse (1968) contin- 
ued to support an approach to the art that 
attributed its creation to a prosaic hunting 
disguise or idle pastime of primitive people. 
After years in the shadows, Qing and Orpen 
reappeared in South African rock art research 
in a discussion about the rain-making prac- 
tices employed by inhabitants of arid and 
semi-arid regions of southern Africa (Pager 
1975: 45-47). Harald Pager’s literal elaboration 
of African rain-making combined elements 
from the Bleek and Lloyd narratives (D. Bleek 
1935: 14-15) with extracts from Qing in one 
of the earliest direct linkages of these two 
archives and their deployment in the project 
of rock art interpretation. 

Patricia Vinnicombe brought Qing and 
Orpen to centre stage for rock art schol- 
ars when People of the Eland appeared in 
1976. Vinnicombe used the Bleek and Lloyd 
notebooks to shed light on the quantitative 
research she had carried out at rock art sites 
in the Drakensberg in the 1950s. Working 
alongside the archaeologist Pat Carter, Vinn- 
icombe’s intention was to adapt as far as pos- 
sible the methods of archaeology to rock art 
research (Vinnicombe 1976: 125-127). While 
superficially revisiting the methods preferred 


by Miles Burkitt and other archaeologists in 


the 1920s and 1930s, Vinnicombe in 1976 sit- 
uated paintings in a detailed context dealing 
with historical events, social interactions and 
the history of rock art recording in the area. 
But it was in her treatment of the eland that 
Vinnicombe (1976: 161-163) began to suggest 
that there was evidence of a web of symbolism 
being represented in the painted scenes. Link- 
ing her two archival sources, Vinnicombe 
presented the texts of three eland creation 
myths in full, two from Bleek and Lloyd, and 
the third Qing’s version (Vinnicombe 1976: 
163-182). She pointed out that all three had in 
common references to honey, shoes and the 
moon. 

But Vinnicombes (1976: 347-353) con- 
clusion stopped at explaining the eland as 
symbolic and important in ‘San’ rock art in 
relation to ritual observances around hunting. 
She noted the connection between the many 
depictions of eland in the paintings, and the 
importance of that antelope in Bushman daily 
life and ritual, pointing out that the natural 
rhythms of eland herds gathering into large 
groups at certain times of the year and dis- 
persing into smaller ones at others seemed to 
reflect what was known about the Bushman 
or hunter-gatherer lifestyle and practices of 
ageregation and dispersal. Beyond positing 
the tentative possibility of a symbolic connec- 
tion between eland and Bushman cosmology, 
however, Vinnicombe did not go as far as 
explicitly linking the large numbers of painted 
eland she saw on the rocks with shamanism. 
Instead, much of her work situated the art in 
the context of Bushman history in the region. 
As had earlier scholars like George Stow and 
Dorothea Bleek, Vinnicombe (1976: 24-28) 
continued to make connections between 


paintings and historical events, even going as 





far as linking a particular painted battle scene 
to a documented conflict in the past. 

It was just five years later in 1981 that David 
Lewis-Williamss Believing and Seeing: Sym- 
bolic Meanings in Southern San Rock Paint- 
ings appeared. With hindsight, many scholars 
have made the point that the interpretation 
of rock art spelt out in that volume consti- 
tuted a paradigm change for the discipline (cf. 
Jolly 1996a). Insisting that the art functioned 
as more than ‘aesthetically pleasing icons, 
Lewis-Williams (1981: 4-6) called for semi- 
otics and a theory of signs to be employed in 


interpreting the paintings, thereby breaking 





Figure 7.9 

All four of Orpen’s sketches are presented in David Lewis- 
Williams's work, Believing and Seeing: Symbolic Meanings 
in Southern San Rock Paintings. The 1981 publication 
ushered in a new paradigm for rock art interpretation that 
relied on a ‘creative two-way exegetical process’ between 
the Orpen-Qing and Bleek and Lloyd texts and the 
sketches, with judicious recourse to ethnographies of the 
‘Kalahari !Kung. 

Photograph: Janus Boshoff (2015) 


an intellectual logjam with rich and stimu- 
lating outcomes, the effects of which are still 
being contested in contemporary scholarship. 
Moving beyond Vinnicombess deployment of 
Qing’s stories alongside Bleek and Lloyd to 
elaborate on symbolic meanings of eland that 
were so widely depicted in painted scenes and 
appeared to be crucial to Bushman cosmology, 
Lewis-Williams (1981) turned to Qing as an 
essential element of a three-pronged recourse 
to ethnography to explicate painted scenes 
(Fig. 7.9). Lewis-Williams (1981) drew on 
ethnographic data from the Qing stories and 
the Bleek and Lloyd notebooks of Bushman 


narratives, and made judicious use where 


justified of material collected from contem- 
porary !Kung people interviewed in the Kala- 
hari. Lewis-Williams (1981: 34) found that his 
approach gave rise to a ‘creative two-way exe- 
getical process’ between the Orpen and Bleek 
and Lloyd texts, and the paintings, in which 
the paintings and nineteenth-century sources 
‘illuminated each other’ in a process that has 
elsewhere been described as archaeological 
cables and tacking (Wylie 1989). 

The work immediately stimulated debate. 
The anthropologist Mathias Guenther (1983) 
praised the study for its sophisticated and 
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original methodological approach. But he 
expressed reservations about ‘a very brief 
and altogether inadequate and inconclusive 
stint of “field work” which consisted of inter- 
views with six Botswana! Kung informants, 
and worried about the cultural differences 
that would have prevailed between the Maloti 
Bushmen and the Northern Cape informants 
of Bleek and Lloyd, and the consequences 
of bringing these to bear on the rock art 
Lewis-Williams was dealing with (Guenther 
1983: 349). He was critical of Lewis- Williams's 
use of the Orpen text: “The problem here is 
the paucity and extremely poor quality of the 
Orpen material. For example, it consists of 
one article and was based on only one inform- 
ant whom Orpen interviewed with the use of 
several interpreters, none of whom knew the 
San language. Other scholars were loath to 
relinquish simple understandings of the art. 
Alexander Willcox (1984: 54) insisted that the 
‘trance hypothesis’ could explain ‘only a small 
proportion of the paintings’ and that this was 
‘the only view scientifically justifiable at pres- 
ent. In Willcox’s (1984: 53) view, the art pour 
lart motive remained ‘sufficient to account 
for the great bulk of South African rock art. 
But the archaeologist Tom Huffman argued 
that Lewis-Williams'’s suggestion that the art 
comprised ‘metaphors relating to trance’ was 
the ‘key to understanding Bushman rock art, 
and that ‘trance metaphors’ were ‘as central 
to the rock art of Zimbabwe’ as they were in 
the Drakensberg (quoted in Willcox 1984: 
53). Maggs and Sealy supported the argument 
that trance, hallucination and Bushman belief 
played an important part in the art of the 
south-western Cape (quoted in Willcox 1984: 
53-57). 

Expanding on Vinnicombe’s work on the 
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symbolic significance of eland in Bushman 
thought, Lewis-Williams (1981: 13) employed 
Victor Turner's anthropological attention to 
ritual practices and rites of passage to suggest 
more complex reasons for the preponderance 
of eland in painted shelters. A focus on three 
rites of passage known to rely on eland as an 
organising principal provided a link between 
the nineteenth-century texts and !Kung eth- 
nography (Lewis-Williams 1981). In drawing 
parallels, confirmed in contemporary field- 
work among the Kalahari !Kung, around 
the symbolic operation of the eland in ‘boys’ 
first-kill observances, girls’ puberty rituals, 
and marriage’ (Lewis-Williams 1981: 13), the 
connection between rock art, ethnography 
and nineteenth-century archived texts was 
established. 

Qing and Orpen’s place in this paradigm 
was initially regarded as ‘secondary’ and 
‘inferior, but ‘not useless, in comparison 
with the ‘original San [Bleek and Lloyd] texts’ 
that included ‘a literal translation’ (Lew- 
is-Williams 1981: 32). However, Lewis-Wil- 
liams (1981: 32) argued, as had Wilhelm Bleek 
(1874a) in his commentary on the initial 
CMM presentation, that there were ‘striking 
parallels’ between the two bodies of folklore, 
detailing the references to /Kaggen or Cagn, 
the genesis of eland, and the role of water. 
Moreover, Lewis- Williams argued in relation 
to the CMM text that evidence alluding to 
the expression of trance in the paintings was 
obscured by the metaphors Qing had used in 
his responses to Orpen. In Lewis- Williams's 
(1981: 34) view, the metaphors that Qing 
had used to describe the trance experience 
had remained ‘opaque for a hundred years: 
These related particularly to Orpen’s trans- 


lations in which terms such as ‘die, ‘spoilt’ 


and ‘living in rivers’ or underwater were, in 
Qing’s explanations, analogous to the expe- 
rience of entering trance (Lewis-Williams 
1981: 34). In particular, Qing’s comment on 
Painting A (‘from the cave at Medikane’), or 
the men with rhebuck heads who had ‘died 
and now lived in rivers, and were spoilt at the 
same time as the elands and by the dances of 
which you have seen paintings, was ‘prob- 
ably a combination of several responses in 
which Qing was trying to explain trance to 
an uncomprehending but persistent Orpen’ 
(Lewis- Williams 1981: 34 (italics in original); 
but see De Prada-Samper, this volume). 

The second area in which Qing’s words fig- 
ure prominently in rock art interpretation is in 
the explication of rain-making. It is necessary 
to gloss over Lewis-Williams'ss (1981) exten- 
sive and nuanced body of inaugural analytical 
work dealing with aspects of Bushman cos- 
mology (including girls’ puberty rituals and 
marriage, hunting avoidances and boys’ first- 
kill rites, and the role of the medicine man in 
healing dances and management of the state 
of trance) in order to arrive at the topic of 
rain-making, which has become a powerful 
trope in rock art interpretation. As with terms 
such as ‘die’ and ‘spoilt’ in interpretations rely- 
ing on the altered states of consciousness and 
trance model, it is in this area that some of 
Qing’s statements continue to provoke debate 
(for a summary, see De Prada-Samper, this 
volume). The connection between rain-mak- 
ing rituals and the depiction of rain-animals 
as large bovines or hippo-like creatures, or 
snakes and serpents, in rock paintings has 
long been established (Tongue 1909; Stow & 
Bleek 1930; Pager 1975; Lewis-Williams 1981: 
108-112). What continues to provoke debate is 


whether shamans and the trance experience 


are central to the rain-making process and 
indeed to other rituals apparently depicted on 
the rocks, or whether what is depicted is more 
correctly aligned with mythological stories 
and the imagined presence of spirits of the 
dead (Lewis-Williams 1980, 1981, 1994; Solo- 
mon 2008; Lewis- Williams & Challis 2011). 
Orpens rain-making scene produced a 
singular moment of overlap between the 
recorded archive of the |Kam Bushmen of the 
Northern Cape, and the notes Orpen made 


of his encounter with Qing, then and now 


Figure 7.10 


seen as representative of the Maloti Bushmen 
(Fig. 7.10). Qing’s statements are declared to 
be the ‘first San comment on a rock painting 
ever to be recorded’ (Vinnicombe 1976: 314; 
Solomon 2008: 59; Lewis-Williams & Challis 
2011: 1133 McGranaghan et al. 2013). In turn, 
Dia!kwain was shown Orpen’s copy of the 
rain-making group on two occasions during 
sessions with Wilhelm Bleek and Lucy Lloyd 
in July 1874 and January 1875 (Bank 2006: 
304-309; Lewis-Williams & Challis 2011: 112- 


115). An important node of discussion in rock 


Orpen’ copy of the rain-making group at Sehonghong produced an overlap 


between the Qing-Orpen encounter and the archive of the [Kam Bushmen of the 
Northern Cape. The sketch was shown to the |Kam man Dia!kwain by Wilhelm 
Bleek and Lucy Lloyd in the course of research during the 1870s. Qing and 


Dia!kwain’s comments are compared and analysed in the Lewis-Willliams and 
Challis (2011) publication Deciphering Ancient Minds: The Mystery of San Bushman 
Rock Art in which Orpen’s sketch is featured above a re-drawing of Patricia 
Vinnicombe's 1960's copy in a chapter titled ‘Capturing Rain. 


Photograph: Janus Boshoff (2015) 











art scholarship has been the discrepancies 
between these two sets of comments. Qing’s 
statement that the rain-animal was a ‘snake’ 
provided a context of an underwater world, 
spoiling, a circular dance, sickness, nose- 
bleeds, charms that raise people from the 
dead, initiated men, and secret things (Orpen 
1874a). Dia!kwain spoke of a water thing, rain, 
rain-making, sorcerers and charmed ‘boo- 
choo’ (Bleek 1874 a). 

Both accounts involved translation and 


mediation. They exhibit correspondences 
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as well as contradictions. The effect of these 
on the meaning of the respective passages 
remains open to debate. What is interesting 
is to examine the strategies rock art scholars 
have employed to manage these contradic- 
tions and the kinds of arguments these have 
produced. Lewis-Williams and Challis (2011: 
116) suggest the possibility of mis-translation, 
and/or correspondences in African beliefs 
related to serpents and pools, and blending 
of rain-snakes and rain-animals in Bush- 
man folklore (see also Solomon 2008: 65). 
Additionally, they point to a painting at a 
nearby site of a snake ‘with what appears to 
be a thong attached to its nose’ surrounded by 
clapping figures, and suggest that Qing may 
have been thinking of this site in further dis- 
cussion with Orpen when the two were no 
longer at the Sehonghong site (Challis et al. 
2008; Lewis- Williams & Challis 2011: 116-117). 
The larger context relating to dying, being 
underwater and spoiling, and a considera- 
tion of aspects of the encompassing folklore 
within which Qing’s rain-making description 
was situated, confirmed that Qing was refer- 
ring to ‘three San ways of talking about being 
in the spirit realm [...] in an altered state of 
consciousness (Lewis-Williams & Challis 
2011: 118). This, broadly speaking, provided 
a verbal paradigm applicable to identifiable 
motifs implying shamanism occurring at 
other painted sites. 

Qing’ss terms ‘spoilt’ and ‘tame, and _ his 
phrases ‘living under water’ and ‘spoilt by 
the dance’ have, in association with the Bleek 
and Lloyd texts and by analogy with trance 
rituals of contemporary Kalahari Bushmen, 
become vital keys to a shamanic interpre- 
tation of many rock paintings. There have, 


however, been challenges to the shamanic 
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interpretation. One suggestion is that Qing’s 
stories should be understood ‘by reference to 
myth and without analogy (Solomon 2008: 
66). The creation story of the eland may be 
read as a mythological account explaining 
the institutionalising of hunting, the making 
of wild eland, and a new order for society, 
including the advent of mortality (Solomon 
2008: 66; see also Wessels 2014: 559-562). 
Such a reading that privileges myth rather 
than altered states of consciousness as the 
organising principal in Bushman cosmology 
allows for specificities of culture and history 
to be recognised and for the diverse charac- 
ter of the art to be acknowledged (Solomon 
2008). In addition, it allows for the possibility 
that the painting process may have been an 
integral part of a ritual such as rain-making, 
rather than an illustrative event peripheral to 
the trance experience and part of post-trance 
communication and discussion (Solomon 
2008: 71-72). 

That aspects of Orpen’ paintings from 
Melikane and Sehonghong could point to 
a record of interaction and social change 
among diverse groups of people in the Maloti 
landscape, and could be evidence of shared 
and syncretic ritual practices rather than sha- 
manic and/or rain-making practices defined 
as exclusively ‘San’ or Bushman, has been 
raised in a series of interventions since the 
1980s. Pieter Jolly (1995, 1996a, 2006a: 176, 
2006b: 69) draws on Orpen’s depictions of the 
‘tailed figures’ from ‘the upper cave at Man- 
golong’ and the ‘antelope-featured people with 
dancing sticks’ from Melikane Cave to argue 
that ‘San’ rock art occurring in the south- 
eastern mountains of southern Africa and in 
the Maloti in Lesotho reflected a considerable 


influence of the rituals and belief systems of 


surrounding farming communities. Specify- 
ing items of dress, equipment and ritual, Jolly 
(1995, 1996a, 2005, 2006a, b) argued that the 
presence of knobkerries and figures dancing 
with two sticks and wearing rhebuck-headed 
masks, and the depiction of ritual clothing 
featuring long trains perhaps made of snake 
or animal skin, or woven grasses, provided 
evidence that initiation and other rites prac- 
tised by Basotho, Baphuthi and/or Nguni 
farming communities had been incorporated 
into Bushman religious expression and were 
depicted in the rock art scenes that Orpen had 
copied at Sehonghong and Melikane (but see 
Challis 2005 for an interpretation of the ‘men 
with rhebok heads’ that remains in keeping 
with Bushman practices of shamanism, trance 
and rain-making). 

Such discussions, which highlight the pos- 
sibility of rock art read as evidence of contact 
and hybridity — in other words, as history 
and social change — rather than the cultural 
production of a stable ethnic category, can be 
seen as part of a wider recalibration of Western 
academic practice that was well under way in 
Europe and North America by the 1990s (for 
a classic text interrogating academic practice 
and disciplinary histories in anthropology 
and the arts, see Clifford 1988). This larger cri- 
tique of the humanities and social sciences, in 
which notions of clearly defined and ‘authen- 
tic cultures have been replaced by a focus on 
issues of identity and performance, contin- 
gencies of power, and conditions of fluidity, 
has had fruitful outcomes for scholarship in 
archaeology and rock art, adding complex- 
ity to interpretation and meaning previously 
premised on perceptions of fixed categories 
of race or ethnic type, and derived through 


almost exclusive recourse to shamanism and 


states of trance, or from mythology and/or 
spirits of the dead (for just two examples from 
a vast literature, see Dowson 1998 and Blun- 
dell 2004). 

Further alternatives include a literary 
reading of Qing’s narratives. Such a reading 
offers the possibility of additional dimensions 
of meaning and a break in the post-1980s 
entrenched association of the text with rock art 
interpretation and with a limited notion of the 
‘San’ or Bushmen of southern Africa as being 
members of distinct and culturally homoge- 
nous hunter-gather or foraging groups whose 
presence and ways of living in the landscape 
stretched into the primordial past. Address- 
ing Qing’s stories as a ‘hybrid text in English 
from the contact zone in the colonial era, 
Michael Wessels (2014: 558) applies the liter- 
ary technique of close reading to Qing’s story 
of Coti, Cagn and the baby eland (Orpen 
1874a: 3-5; see also De Prada-Samper this 
volume). Wessels’s (2014: 559) analysis is at 
the level of mythology, which offers the pos- 
sibility of ‘an articulation and representation 
of history. The story, Wessels (2014) argues, 
may also be read as a narrative about family 
interaction, gender roles, sexuality, and the 
proper allocation of power in the domestic 
sphere. Additionally, it can be read as a story 
about the origins of wild game, of the use of 
arrow poison, and perhaps of the use of bows 
and arrows (Wessels 2014: 562). On the issue 
of spoiling, Wessels (2014: 559) suggests that 
a literal reading of the eland transformation 
from tractability to wildness has resonances 
that can be related to ‘economic, aesthetic and 
spiritual experience, to a fall from grace and 
‘the inauguration of a disunity between cul- 
ture and nature. This view has parallels with 


and builds on Lewis-Williams’s (1994: 277) 


materialist analysis addressing the production 
and consumption of rock art as ‘embedded 
in the social, economic and intellectual cir- 
cumstances of the community in which it was 
made. Writing during the deconstructionist 
turn, Lewis-Williams (1994: 277) argued that 
‘the making of each rock art image’ could, in 
the hands of a select group, be assessed as ‘a 
socio-political intervention’ with the capac- 
ity to constitute, subvert or reproduce power 
relations in art-making communities. 

In Wessels's (2014: 565) literary reading of 
Qing’s stories, ambivalence, unpredictability 
and unruliness are foregrounded. In the nar- 
rative of Coti’s birthing of the eland and the 
events following it, a ‘contingent and protean 
rather than a ‘stable and authoritative’ account 
of the world is revealed (Wessels 2014: 560). 
Without recourse to rock art or ethnography, 
this reading provides space for a prolifera- 
tion of meanings rather than the opposite. It 
signals the possibility of new trajectories of 
interpretation for a text that, although over- 
shadowed in the recent past by ethnography 
and rock art, has in its history contributed 
to other forms of knowledge and older ideas 
about mythology and human origins. As 
well as being a text of ethnography and an 
elaboration of rock art, Qing’s stories can be 
read in light of Thomas Dowson’s (2007: 51) 
warnings about the limits that post-Enlight- 
enment Cartesian distinctions have imposed 
on the richness and diversity of human exist- 
ence. Ambiguous and undisciplined, Qing’s 
text, like Dowson’s (2007) elaboration of a 
post-shamanic analysis for rock art, perhaps 
contains glimpses of a way of being in the 
world that exceeds binary divisions drawn 
between mind and body, nature and culture, 


self and other. 
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